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EUROPE AT WAR 

AN INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 

BY ALBERT SHAW 



LARGE bodies of men in any European 
country could have wished for war, 
any man than they could have wished 

e their own dties or provinces swept by 
cbckra or devastated by earthquake, 
flood. Th^ have been led into the war 
misnunagement of governments. 
raid not be just to say that the dvi] and 
f powers of the great countries of Europe 
itentionally brought hatm to their people. 
ey are not fitted for their responsibilities. 

1 humanity demands appropriate public 
a government policy and action. The real 
i of the European millions are not the 
3ving farmers and industrial workers of 
X countries, but the false views and 
Is of their own governments and dominat- 
MS. It had been hoped by real statesmen, 
as by humanitarians, that such opportuni- 

discusdon as might be afforded by recur- 
ace conferences at The Hague would help 
pone the outbreak of a general war until 
for fuUy averting it could be devised and 
upon. But the situation for a number of 
ad been going steadily from bad to worse, 
)w the costly armaments that nations have 
p with the supposed object of protecting 
I their hour of need, have been brou^t into 
for reasons that are indirect rather than 
(, and for causes and purposes that no two 
D state exactly alike, because th^ are not 

e this great war is without real provoca- 
excusc, there are historical explanations 
hat involve neariy everything that has 
ed in Enropc for a hundred years. 
immediate dash came in the Balkans, and 
idpitated by Austria. A long train of evil 
■eoces has fdlowed upon the interference 
tber European powers in the settlement of 
between Russia and Turkey after the war 
', in which the Russians were victorious. 
logreaa ct Berlin of 1878 was dominated 
loe Bianan±, refHvsenting the new Ga~ 
nqne; Disiadi (Lccd Beaconsfidd), rep- 
ig Great Britain; and Count Andrassy, 
BtiDg Attitria. 



The arrangements that Rus^ and Turkey had 
agreed upon in March, by the treaty of San Ste- 
f ano, were far wiser than those imposed in June t^ 
the other powers. It was Austria that had taken 
the Initiative in the calling of the Berlin Congress. 
Riusia and Turkey had agreed upon a large Bul- 
garia and upon an enlarged and indq)endent 
Servia. Austria wished to have as much as pos- 
sible of this Christian territory of Southeastern 
Europe kept under the nominal authority of 
Turkey, for two manifest reasons. First, Austria 
feared Russia's influence with the new countries 
of Servia, Bulgaria, Montenegro, and Roumania. 
Second, Austria wished to have as much as pos- 
sible of all this territory remain Turkish, in order 
that she herself mi^t wait for future of^rtuni- 
ties to obtain parts if not the vdiole of it for heradf. 

One of the artides of the agreement adc^ted 
by the Berlin Congress of 1878 turned Bosnia 
and Herzegovina over to Austria for purposes 
of temporary occupation and management. While 
it is to be conceded that Austria managed Bosnia 
very well, no one can deny that her position in 
Bosnia was that of a trustee and not that of an 
owner. The people of Bosnia are very dosdy 
rdated by blood, language, and sympathy to those 
of Servia. Bosnia, also, lies between Servia and 
the sea. It was natural that the Servians should 
look forward to a future unicHi with Bomia, 
and to an outlet on the Adriatic. But after Ru»- 
sia's humiliation and ddeat at the hands of the 
J^>anese, which had lessened her prestige in 
Europe, and after the successes of the Young 
Turks in reforming the government ai their 
country and the pro^>ect that they mi^t demand 
the evacuation <rf Bosnia by Austria, the govern- 
ment at Vienna dedded that the time had come 
to announce annexation. 

Accordingly, in October, 1908, the powers that 
had engaged in the Beriin treaty were infonned 
by the Austrian EQq>eror that Austria had de- 
dded, for her own reasons, to make Bosnia and 
Herzegovina a part of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire. The Servians were intensdy embittered, 
because this stood in the way of thdr ambitions, 
for Servia was entirdy landlocked. In the two 
recent Balkan wars, Bulgaria. Servia, Gieece^ and 
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Montenegro joined forces to drive the Turks out 
of Europe. Austria and others of the larger 
powers tried to prevent action but^the little states 
made their notable fight. They had agreed in 
advance upon the division of the territory they 
had determined to win. But after they had con- 
quered the territory, the great poviera, again led 
by Austria, interfered to deprive the victors of 
the fruits of their success. The Turkish province 
of Albania, on the Adriadc, was to have furnished 
Servia with a large part of her share. This would 
have compensated her in ^eat measure for having 
been deprived of her Bosnian hopes. At Austria's 
instigation, the foolish scheme was devised of 
creating an independent Albania with a German 
prince to rule over it. 

PSOVOONG IHE LAST BALKAN WAS 

The bitterness of the Servians knew no bounds. 
Both Servia and Greece demanded of Bulgaria 
that, in view of changed drcmnstances, she should 
^ve them portions of what had been originally 
assigned to her, Bulgaria stood on technical 
rights, and found herself at war with her recent 
allies, greatly to ha loss and disadvantage. This 
second little war of last year, in which the small 
Powers, amply entitled to the world's sympathy, 
were pitted harmfully against each other, was due 
to Austria's policy, which to many of us seems 
malign and wrong, while to the most charitable 
mind it must seem at least to have been mistaken 
and tmwise. Although Servia almost doubled her 
area by gains to the southward, she remained a 
landlocked country, with Bosnia, Montenegro, 
and Albania stretching between her and the 
Adriatic Sea. 

In June came a crisis in the situation between 
Austria and Servia. The wortd realized that great 
events were likely to follow the assassination in 
Bosnia, on June 28, 1914, of the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, heir to the imperial throne of Austria- 
Hungary, who had gradually become actual joint 
ruler with the aged Emperor Franz Joseph (who 
was nearly eighty-four years old at the time of 
the death of the Archduke). 

The Archduke was murdered by a young Ser- 
vian fanatic Austria, for reasons of her own, 
determined to hold the govermnent and people 
of Servia responsible for the murder, and on July 
33 an ultimatum was presented by the Vienna 
government to the government at Belgrade, with 



demand of immediate acceptance. The Serviau 
acceded to most of the Austrian demands, but 
a^ed either further discussion or else arbitratioB 
on some points that could not be admitted with- 
out question. Austria made this Servian ansm 
the pretext for an immediate declaration of wst 
and a move upon Belgrade. There seems to be 
sufGdent reason for stating the belief that Ge^ 
many had been informed, both in general and in 
detail, of the Austrian demands, and had approved 
of them, although fully aware that this must mean 
a protest from Russia, which, if disregarded, would 
compel Russia to come to the aid of a small state 
with which her relations were close, and whidi 
she could not permit to be destroyed. 

CmUES AGAIKST THE BALKAN CHSISIIANS 

Thus it seems reasonable to hold that if there 
had been a decent respect for the commendaUe 
desire of the Christian peoples in European Trav 
key to throw off the Turkish yoke and become 
self-governing states, there could have been no 
cause of the great war in so far as the ServiiB 
question precipitated it. If the great powers of 
Europe had been sincere and unselfish in their 
attitude toward the Balkan question, during 
the past two generations, there could have hea 
developed a series of peaceful and 
countries as harmless and non-military in 
instincts as Switzerland, Holland, and Di 

And the proper development of Servia, '. 
and Greece would have been in every way adva» 
tageous to all the great powers of Eunq>e and 
detrimental to the welfare of none. Out of tlsi 
terrible war, therefore, let us earnestly hopt there 
may come an adjustment of the affairs of South- 
eastern Europe that will be permanent and dod- 
military. The inqwrial agglomeratioD of Austria- 
Hungary seems to serve no good purpose. A n- 
arrangement of provinces and r^ions, baatd 
largely upon race and language, might creste 
in Southeastern Europe almost a dozen snd 
countries of fixed territory, bound together In a 
league of peace and arbitration and of genenl 
friendship, but not formii^ a military factor fof 
further aggressions. 

THE UNHEALED TROUBLE BETWEEN GEUUMT 
AND TBANCB 

A wise treatment of the Balkan probkni mtdd 
have averted the war. But it would not bat 
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: the overweening curse of militarism, nor 
red Uie distrust and fear upon which mili- 
1 feeds and which it naturally promotes. 
ic^inning of the end of European twilitnri^m 
1 have ocHDe about with a good under- 
ing between Gennany and France. Such 
identanding would have been arrived at 
yeais ago, if Germany had been wise enough 
ipen the Alsace-Lorraine question in the 
(rf generosity and at the same time of simple 
OD sense. Everybody who is wise has known 

but pride and arrogance too often blind 
15, even as they blind individuals, so that 
miss the plain path of wisdom and safety. 
tt twenty years ago (in the issue for De< 
9', 1894}, the Revi^ut of Reviews puhUshed a 
kable article entitled: "On the Threshold 
iversal Peace — An American Answer to the 
iobHow to Reconcile France and Germany." 
cussed this topic of the "lost provinces." 
rtide was printed anonymously, but it may 
ted that the author was a native of Germany 
h a naturalized American citizen. 
«ace congress had been held at Antwerp in 
It, 1894, just twenty years before the begin- 
t4 the war. There was much enthusiasm. 
any aod Russia had negotiated the very im- 
at commercial treaty which after twenty 

of growing value to Germany, — the Rus- 
in 1914 refused to extend. At that moment 
jDDg German Emperor bad shown marked 
sies toward France, and these had met with 
datiiHi. There had just been favorable 
I by the United States Senate and the British 
ritics on a treaty of arbitration, 
is ontference, meeting on the neutral soil of 
m, was in a bcq>ef ul mood, rightly expressed 
emayor of Antwerp, who declared: "Peace 
he hearts of all men in dvilized countries." 
mber (A pn^x>sals were made at the con- 
X, having to do with reduction of term of 
ay wrvioe, limitation of armaments, cur- 
ent of war expenditure, and so on. The 
r at the artide in question, however, demon- 
■d brilliantly and convincingly that universal 

could at that time be assured only in one 
-namdy, by an offer on the part of the 
•n Emperor to rearrange the boundary line 
tace-Lonmioe in such a manner that the 
*-T**fci"B wnimmjtp* should be ceded 
toFnoGCL 



He declared, and with good reason, that sudi 
a proposal, if properly set before the Gennan 
pec^le, would have been accepted by them with 
enthusiasm. The details of the adjustment would 
naturally have been made by a joint commissioo. 
Both sides could have afforded to be wholly gener- 
ous in such details, because the large point to be 
gained, — that of permanent good-will between 
two great nations, — was of incomparable impor- 
tance, while the mere details of the boundary line 
were in themselves of little significance. 

Assuredly, a settlement of this question 
would have made it possible and reasonable to 
dismantle every fortification along the frontier 
between France and Germany, and to enter upon 
a permanent arbitration treaty, such as England 
and the United States were at that time negotiat- 
ing. At the time of this Antwerp peace confer- 
ence, Germany had held the conquered strip 
of territory about twenty-three years. Twenty 
years more have elapsed since then. If anything, 
the French sentiment has grown stronger rather 
than weaker in the French part of Alsace-Lorraine, 
and the whole French nadon has unitedly, and 
without wavering, dung to the purpose at some 
time to rectify that frontier. 

It is said that Bismarck never desired to annex 
more than the parts that were German-speaking. 
But the German generals desired Metz for what 
they called strategic purposes. Unfortunatdy, 
professional soldiers never seem to understand 
that in the permanent sense friendship is the only 
strategical system that can be siq>ported. The 
settlement of this vexed question some years aga 
would have redounded to the fame, glory, security, 
and prosperity of modem Germany. It would 
have made friends of Germany and France, would 
have promoted all the finer things of industry, 
commerce, art, sdence, and culture, and would 
have made military alliances unnecessary. 

France could have disarmed in large measure; 
and the sentiment of western and middle Europe 
could have laid down the law to Russia and Aus- 
tria in regard to the right settlement of the pro- 
blems of southeastern Europe. It is needless to 
expatiate at great length upon what might have 
been. Yet it must be said that there have been 
many occasions, since the favorable moment of 
1894, when Germany might have taken up this 
question with France in an open-minded way, 
and so adjusted it as to save the peace of Europe 
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for genetations to come. In oeglecting it, Gei- 
many has chiefly wronged herself. 

WHAT GESllANy HAS HAD TO ENDUlt£ 
The cost of maintaining the feud over Alsace- 
Lorraine has been almost unbearable for both 
countries. It has been greatly to the credit of 
Germany that, with all this economic and moral 
burden of militarism, she has made such notable 
progress in the arts of peace during the period 
since the formation of the present empire, after 
the victory over France. In spite of a large migra- 
tion of German people to the United States and 
other countries, the home population has steadily 
increased, untO it is now 65,000,000, whereas it 
was about 40,000,000 at the time of the Franco- 
Prussian War. France at that time had about the 
same population, and it has remained virtually at 
a standstill. The condition of the plain German 
pet^e has much improved. They are better 
educated and have better opportimities to make 
a living. From having little manufacturing, Ger- 
many has developed vast industries, based largely 
vpoa superior scientific and technical training, 
llie dties and towns are beautiful and well gov- 
erned. Through public savings-banks, and careful 
systems for giving aid to the sick and the poor, and 
for pensioning the injured and the ^ed, Germany 
has led the world in dealing with the problem of 
caring for all the people in our new industrial age. 
Science and philosophy, literature and art, have 
flourished in Germany, even as industry and com- 
merce have made giant strides. All honor to 
German brains and effort 

It is possible, however to draw a dear distinc- 
tion between imperial and military Germany, on 
the one hand, and the Germany of science and in- 
dustry on the other. America has much in cont- 
mon with the great German nation, but has little 
in common with the military caste and the im- 
perial attitude. The German peasant is doubt- 
less in many ways improved by the training of 
his compulsory two years of service (beginning at 
the age of twenty). But he goes back to spend 
his life as a peaceable dtiien and worker, though 
he remains for years afterward a member of the 



THE lOUTASy CASTE 

It is not this universal training to defend the 
country that creates German militarism. It is 
the eooimous body of officers, with whom the 



army is a life profession, and whose ideals and 
attitude toward the nation are not those that tic 
in keeping with the intelligent aims of human so- 
ciety in the twentieth century. These officot 
constitute a military caste that is associated with 
the surviving institutions of autocracy and 
feudalism that have ctMoe down from Iqrgoae 
centuries. The profession of a trained 9oli£tr 
is not dishonorable; and if men are to be led there 
must be those prepared to command. But it is a 
calamity who) dvU sodety is so ovenidden by the 
insolence of a military guild as that of Germany 
has been for a long time past If Germany and 
France could have settled thdr differences, and 
become firm friends, both countries could have 
proceeded rapidly to throw aS the incubus oi thb 
offensive and evil militaiism. 

DID GEBMANY INTEND THIS WAS? 

It may be a long time before we shall know, asa 
matter of historical certainty, whether or not Ger- 
many brought on the war at this time with definite 
purpose and intention. We once supposed that 
Louis Napoleon, rather than Bismarck, tnought 
OD the war of 1870. It seems incredible th^ the 
German Emperor and those in his councils had 
deliberately sought war rather than peace. Bat 
the minds of men often beccune obsessed throngb 
the constant dwelling upon a subject of tear « , 
dread, with the element of suspense involved 

The strain between Germany and Russia had 
been growing greater for a good while. The Go- 
man authorities had felt that a war with Ruoia 
was inevitable at some time. The ««"«»t"«H™ 
of a great Teutonic monarch (for the Auatriw 
Archduke was virtually a sharer of the throne) 
seemed to create an occasion that gave GermaBf 
the opportunity to fight, without having hcndf 
directly predpitated the conflict. Austria's atr 
tack upon Servia was sure to invdve Runa. 
Gennany was bound by her alliance to come to : 
Austria's aid. This, the Germans thought, wodd , 
of necessity bring Italy into the combat as thi ' 
third member of the Triple Alliance. For Ger- 
many seemed to suppose that the worid woidd 1 
regard her action as defensive, in view of Rusria^ , 
alleged movements of aggresuon. I 

ITALY'S UNTORESEEN HAU | 

Italy, however, refused to take this view, aid 

declined to aid Austria in an aggressive I 
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f^^f^, reguding herself as justified in re- 
DiDg neutral under the terms of the alliance. 
: tntb, of ooune, is that Italy had never been 
r b^ipy in this association, and had gone into 
biou^ a siq^Msed necessity that, if it ever 
ly existed has now for some time been outhved. 
y, u a purdy Mediterranean power, has no 
pathy with Austria's ambition, and has every 
1 of being on good terms with England and 
Doe, which are the great naval powers of the 
literranean, and which could readily destroy 
Y in the maritime sense. Thus Germany mis- 
ulated as req>ects Italian cooperation. 
: it wdl known that Germany made overtures 
Island, and did not suppose that the British 
vmment would be drawn into the conflict. 

lor a number of years the interests of Great 
ain and France have been harmonious, and 
good understanding had developed into aome- 
g like a limited alliance. England might, in- 
i, have kept out of the war on certain condi- 
a. One of these conditions was the promise 

to attack the coasts of France that lie near 
jaad. Germany was prepared to respect this 
■and. Without consulting England, however, 
many proceeded with a plan to invade France 
■my of Belgium. As long ago as 1831 the sta- 
of Belgium was fixed in an international con- 
Boe which resulted in the guaranteeing of that 
Bby's independence and neutrality. 
icniiany*s violation of Belgium's position was 
only wicked and ruthless, but it was an act of 
d fcUy. The German Govemmoit seems to 
e mpfMaed that a Liberal government in 
land, with the Ulster question on its hands. 
Id not be provoked to join in a European war. 

thoe are qualities in British character with 
di it is dangerous to trifle. Under the lead of 
Plcfliicr, Hr. Asquith, and the Foreign Secxe- 
', Sff Edward Grey, England notified Ger- 
tj that she must cease to violate Belgian 
tfility. Gentuuiy would not yield, and Eng- 
I 



BELcnnc's posrnoN Am) ucsis 
y had nothing to gain by choosing the 
[iaa note that could have compensated her for 
attack of the great British navy upon her 
itiaae i cao ur o a . Nor was there anything 
he Gomaa eicase that France would have 
dMd maam Belgium if Germany had ab> 



stained. The wickedness of Germany's acti<m 
lay in the fact that her movemoit into Belgium, 
even if acquiesced in by the Belgian Government, 
would have necessitated a corresponding move- 
ment from the French side, thus making Belgium 
the theatre of war between two great powers. 
Nor was Germany well advised in supposing 
the Belgians could not or would not resist The 
heroic resistance of the Belgians, even though un- 
equal and only temporarily successful, added one 
more to the list of Germany's enemies and gained 
time for the allies. Germany's plan had been to 
move very swiftly and strike at Paris before Rus- 
sia's slow-moving forces could be brought into 
action on Germany's eastern frontier. 

AHEBICA AND THE CEBHANS 

The Franco-Prussian War occurred only five 
years after the colossal struggle between our 
American sections had come to an end. Within 
a few years preceding our war we had received 
ao enormous influx of new population from Ger- 
many. Many of these immigrants had received 
military training before they came. Immigiatt<m 
at that time did not enter the South, and these 
newcomers were all in the North, St. Louis being 
the farthest point southward to which they had 
gone in condderable numbers. Many Germans 
entered the United States armies and fou^t 
valiantly. The head of the French Government 
in that period was the Emperor Louis Niqxdecm, 
who was not well disposed toward the United 
States, who had been ready to join other powers 
in thwarting us, and whose conduct in Mexico 
was regarded as adverse to our interests. 

When, therefore, the war came on between 
France and Prussia, opini<m upon the whole re- 
garded Napoleon as the aggressor, and sym- 
pathized with the Germans. Our Government 
was correct in its neutrality, but pc^ular sym- 
pathy was unmistakable in its trend. We have 
since that time received many more people from 
Germany. Our total peculation at the time of 
the Franco-Prussian War was less than 40,000,000. 
It is now 100,000,000. Considerably more than 
a third of our population is made up of people 
themselves bom in Europe or of European-bom 
parentage. And fully twenty-five per cent, of 
all these people are of German origin. Next come 
the Irish, who are only about half as many as the 
Germans. We are using the dassificatioo of the 
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United States census, which goes back no farther 
than the parents in its recktHiing of foreign stocks 
and elements. 

Hiese peofde from Germany are now our Ameri- 
can fellow-dtizeos. Hundreds of thousands of 
them, if not millions, have friends or relatives in 
the old country directly affected by the present 
teirible war. They are loyal to the United States, 
but thdr fedings are deeply affected. Very many 
of them believe that the German Emperor and 
those in authority have made a great mistake. 

It is not for us Americans to argue with any of 
our fellow-dtizens of foreign origin whose senti- 
mentsareprofoundlyagitated. On theother hand, 
it is incumbent upon them, as adopted American 
citizens, to put restraint upon their words and 
acts, and to respect American neutrality. Ger^ 
many is so great and noble a country that its 
future eminence in the dvHized world is assured 
in any case. 

AMESICAN DOCIBIHES NOT OUTWOBN 

It is time, however, for all Americans to have a 
new bi^tism of faith in the old American creed of 
liberty and popular self-government. Until re- 
cently it was not the fashion in this country to 
l^>prove of the institutions of royalty or of priv- 
ileged aristocracy. But along with the growth 
of great fortunes ioiAmerica there has been evolved 
a kind of snobbery that has sadly infected some 
American men and a great number of American 
women. lliere has been a shameless and dis- 
graceful readiness to transfer American women 
plus money to the support cA titles and hereditary 
privilege in Eurc^. The greatest and best things 
oC England, France, Germany, Austria, and Italy 
have been won in spite of the heavy handicap 
of aristocracy and privilege in association with the 
military caste. The evils of aristocratic systems 
must not be ignored merely because many in- 
dividual members of the aristocracy are virtuous, 
cultured, and worthy members of society. Even 
the German Emperor, despite his medieval fana- 
ticism and assertion of divine authority, is a most 
interesting and attractive figure in hia great 
versatility; and he stands out unquestionably, 
in American opinion, as the most popular of 
aU hereditary rulers. But the systems tliat 
he represents do not make for the welfare of 
modem peoples, nor for their security and 
peace. 



WESTESH T.n>iiB*TTgii 

The French are safer as a r^ublic than th^ 
were as an empire, and they would be still tattt 
if neighboring peoples were also self-goveminf. 
If there are "two Germanys," there are also two 
Englands, and the struggle between them has bca 
almost continuous for many centuries. It had 
begun long before Cromwell's time, and it has had 
intense manifestations in our own day. flie 
fight that has taken away fnHn the House of Lordi 
a great part of its power has been a chapter in thii 
long conflict. The attempt to make taxation just, 
as against the landed proprietors, is another chap- I 
ter. The Irish stni^e for Home Rule grew funda- 
mentally out of the evils of landlor^sm and aris- 
tocracy, and the recent defiance of Ulster, how- 
ever locally sincere, found its real strength in tha 
age-long war of the British classes against the 



The liberalizmg of British institutions has, bow- : 
ever, gone very far; and the people have anfk 
leverage to carry it farther if they so ordain. 
Germany's lack of political equality and freedom 
has not much interfered with social progress and 
efficiency in many directions; but the time hl> 
come for political freedom in Germany, and tUl 
war will advance that great cause. There arc id- 
dications, also, that out of the necesuties ot the 
situation there may come about m Russia « xria 
of reforms which the whole dvilized world would 
rejoice to see. Out of one period of struggle cum 
the emancipation of the Russian serb. Out of 
another came the Duma and the beginniog of 
parliamentary government. Now has oocoe the 
announcement that Russia means to give Poland 
a large measure of freedom, and this must be Cot 
lowed by the restoration to Finland of the Ubertici 
recently crushed out. It is hoped also that thefC 
will follow a complete reform, on Russia's part, fal 
the treatment of her great body of Jewish pea|)l^ 
and beyond that there must be a new kind of fre^ 
dom of speech, of the press, of assembly, of """j^ 
and going, of domidle, and of personality. 

The Government and the people of the United 
States desire to m,iintain cordial and good rel^ 
tions with all the countries unfortunatdy involved 
in the great war. President Wilson's statements 
and proclamations have been admirable in ^arit 
and in phrase. Our Government was proo^it ll 
offering its services in the cause of medialioD ul 
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peace. Our diplomatic service has beeo exteDded 
ia tbe dfHtals of belligerents to the guardianship 
of the interests of nations whose own representa- 
tives have been obliged to withdraw. Americans 
visit Europe in such vast numbers every year 
that it is not strange that the sudden outbreak 
of almost universal war should have caused much 
embarrassment and some hardship. In view of 
the magnitude of the crisis, these American tourists 
have fared well at the hands of all governments 
•ad peoples. 

win. THE WAK BE LONG OK SHORT 
It b probably true that the German leaders 
expected to find American sympathy definitely on 
thdr side. But America wishes peace and har- 
mooy, and most Americans believe that the 
checkmating of Germany would be tbe quickest 
and most efficadous way to bring about a lasting 
peace. Americans feel that En^and's mainte- 
nance of Belgian neutrally was necessary and 
i^lL Small powers and homogeneous race 
dsnents must be strengthened. German diplo- 
macy seems to have been greatly at fault, while 
that of En^and seems to have been more just 
and praiseworthy. Everyone is asking whether 
tbe war will be short or long. It is to be devoutly 
hoped that it will be brief; but it has borne little 
t^fc— »*■■ to an old-fashioned war of concentrated 
pttTV^ battles, and its duration might be long. 

The lupaiority on the sea of England and the 
aDia will at once have paralyzed German com- 
move. Germany's colonial empire will be at the 
■eny of her enemies. Belgium's resistance has 
■huwii bow evm a small power can fight on the 
defonive. It would seem hardly possible now 
iar tbe armies of one great European power 
cady to reach the ca|Htal of another. The more 
qncUy mediation and an armistice can be brought 
bco effect, the better it will be for the peoples 
of aD countries and for tbe cause of future peace. 
IheFtaaoo-PrxBsiao War lasted about six months. 
The Riaao-Japanese War of 1904-05 motinued 
far aboBt Bzteen nxnths. But nothing like the 
pKKnt struggle has ever occurred, and predio- 



JAFAttt AGGRESSIVE STEFS 

.'1 ultimatum to Germany would have 
to make for a shortening of tbe war, 
a multiplication of the obstacles that 



might lead the Germans to seek an armistice and 
a settlement before their resources were too much 
exhausted in a contest vffth the odds greatly 
against them. Germany seems to have relied 
on superior preparation, the rapid prostration of 
France, tbe slow movement of Russia, the full 
assistance of Italy, tbe neutrality of England, a 
holiday victory of Austria over the little Servian 
nation, strong American sympathy, and the total 
tmwillingness of Japan to be lined up on the same 
side with Russia. But it seems that Japan had 
not only her treaty with England, but had also 
entered into a more extensive agreement with 
France and a more definite understanding with 
Russia than was commonly supposed. 

Furthermore, Gennany's occupation of the 
Chmese port of Kiao-Chau and a portion of the 
province of Shantung, opposite Port Arthur, had 
always been offensive to Japan. Germany had 
en^eered the combination of powers wbidi or- 
dered Japan out of Port Arthur after her victory 
over the Chinese in 1895 (ten years before her 
war with Russia). Subsequently, on the pretext 
of compensation for the murder of two mis- 
sionaries, Germany had compelled China to give 
her Kiao-Chau on a long tease. 

On August 16, Japan issued an ultimatum, de- 
manding withdrawal from Kiao-Chau and giving 
a week for reply. Japan was admittedly acting 
after full consultation with the British Govern- 
ment. She had assured the American Govern- 
ment that her plans and intentions were in no way 
detrimental to the interests of the United States. 
Japan declared the purpose of seeing that Kiao- 
Chau was eventually returned to China. 

AMERICAN INTEa£ST3 IN THE PACinC 

The authorities at Washington were reticent, 
but showed no displeasure. One C<mgressman 
flared up about Japan, on the fioor of the House 
but he was sidetracked; and nobody else made 
public criticism. The diplomatic arrangement 
by which the United States divided iqi the Sar 
moan group in the Pacific with Germany, if not 
particularly brilliant, has at least woAed peacea- 
bly for a good nuiny years. If Germany b not to 
remain in the Padfic, her Samoan interests ought 
to be ceded to the United States. 

But Japan gave definite assurances that she 
would not go farther than to expel Germany from 
the mainland of China and to protect her own 
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trade and commerce from attack t^ Geiman 
cruisers. Since Germany has practically no naval 
strength in the Pacific, while Japan, England, and 
Russia have together a vast naval power, it was at 
once evident that Germany could not hold Kiau- 
chau. A question, however, arose as to China's 
action, for it seemed likely enough that if the 
German lease were to be terminated, China 
would resume possession and not accept the pro- 
gramme of Japan. Some newspaper writers have 
expressed fear lest the United States should be- 
come involved in difficulties in the Far East be- 
cause of its sovereignty over the Philij^ines. 
Although we are in control of those islands, we are 
giving them self-government quite as rapidly as 
it is possible for them to exerdse it. 

When tlie time comes for intelligent and re- 
qwnsible action on their part, the Philippines will 
be free to become an independent republic; and 
every wise man knows that such a. position could 
never have been attained by them without our 
tutelage and assistance. If anybody supposes 
that the people of the United States would involve 
themselves in a great war for the sake of keeping 
the American flag flying in the Philippine Islands, 
they are not good judges of sentiment. 

The pec^le of this country have moral courage 
enough not to resort to war when such action 
would be of no service either to themselves or to 
the world. Japan has no intention whatever 
of interfering with our useful exerdse of respon- 
sibility for the order and progress of the Philip- 
pines. We need not be embroiled in war, and we 
must pursue courses that will not only insure our 
own immuni^ but will also help to deliver the 
world from the hideous obsession of militarism. 

As for Japanese action and policy, let us hope 
that there wiU be wisdom and moderation. If, 
as the J^ianese and others believe, Germany 
was prone to grasp advantages ruthlessly wherever 
she could get them in the development of her 
ambitious projects of empire, it would be most 
unfortunate if Japan should fall into the same er- 
ror and give the world the impression of an undue 
readiness to seize what can be had in a time of 
some other power's misfortune. 

Canada's position 
Hie sympathy and loyalty of the great self- 
governing British dominions are completely with 
the mother country. The Canadian Parliament 



assembled on August i8, and the Prime Minister, 
Ur. Borden, was eloquently seconded by the appo- 
sition leader. Sir Wilfrid Laurler, in the entire pro- 
gramme of support Canada not only had moaey 
to (^er and ships for transput, but prepared 
to send about 20,000 soldiers. Hiere are ques- 
tions touching Canada's participation in Eunqtean 
wars that bear profoundly upon the policy of the 
United States. It would not accord with Ameri- 
can views to have the theatre of war shifted to 
this continent, or to have Canada's security in 
any way molested. But at the present moment 
these are academic rather than practical questions, 
because the sea power of the British Em[ure, to- 
gether with that of her allies, renders it whoify 
improbable that Germany could attack either of 
Canada's ocean seaboards. 

We have cause to rejoice that there are no forti- 
fications along the thousands of miles of frontier 
between the United States and Canada. Nor 
does Etutftean war render us less thankful for 
the hundred years of peace that have followed the 
signing of the Treaty of Ghent in 1814. An ad- 
mirable and timely pamphlet by Dr. Cbaries H. 
Levennore tells the story of "The Anglo-Amo* 
ican Agreement of 1817 for Disarmament (m the 
Great Lakes." The pamphlet is issued by the 
World Peace Foundation, of Boston, and it biin^ 
the subject up to date. We have happily avoided 
a war with Mexico, and have no fortificatiuis 
along our southern boundary line. 

CAN WE GAIN BY EDSOFE'S CAUUDTY? 

While nothing has been said in the United 
States that would indicate a desire to obtain 
any territorial or "imperial" advantages for thii 
coimtry, veiy much has been said about the oppix^ 
tunity to gain economic prosperity. Broadly 
speaking, other people's impoverishment cut- 
not contribute to our wealth. Prosperity can 
be diffused, while, on the other hand, great 
disaster and loss cannot be localized. TIk 
paralysis of industry and commerce in Europe 
will cause much poverty and suffering in the 
United States. Neither American capital nor 
American labor will be benefited by the annihila- 
tion of European capital and the diverdon <£ labor 
to the destructive business of war. 

We will have to bear it as well as we can, p^Q^ 
ing that the war may be short and less devastatins 
than has seemed [wobable. Hie newqiaper talk 
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aboot the opportunity of wealth through the crea- 
tioo at & vBst Ameriau merchant maiiae has been 
pftlpably erroneous. American coital has been 
omipicd in enterprises more profitable than the 
canjring at ocean freight If, in order to get our 
tmplna cxMnmodities to Europe, and to bring back 
thinf) needful, such as coffee, hides, sugar, and 
•0 on, from South America and elsewhere, we are 
obliged to take our capital out of other enterprises 
and put it into ocean freighting, it will mean ac- 
tual k)8s rather than gain, because we cannot 
afford to do that business as cheaply as Europe 
has been doing it for us. 

AS TO OUS HERCHANT KASINE 

The tempcmuy paralysis of ocean trade, due 
to a state of war between England and Germany, 
is very cmbarrasang, and neces^tates emergency 
action of tame kind. That Congress should re- 
vise our navigation laws, and make it easier for 
American-owned ships to fly the American flag, 
was obviously neccasaiy. It was in mitigation 
ef disaster, rather than in seizure of opportunity. 
Secntaiy Lane was justified in calling attention 
to certain mineral resources, particularly potashes 
and pboqihates needed for fertilizers, that might 
be opened up through action of Congress, in view 
of the cutting c^ of foreign supplies. In incidental 
aad special ways, America may develop new 
•uurces o( prosperity; and she may in many ways 
be able to help Europe tide over the period of 
financial and business trouble. But we must pre- 
pare soberty for our own less heavy burden of 
low, rather than indulge in hopes of gain that 
are not only fallacious but also unbecoming. 
We can even operate government ships but only 



Trouble, after all, is a relative thing; and the 
law-makers at Washington were not so disturbed 
as they had been over the prospect of little or no 
recess. Comparing their own favorable situation 
at Washington with the stress and anxiety to 
which governments and parliaments were sub- 
jected in every European capital, they became 
patriotic, grateful, and amenable. Partisanshq> 
ceased to be obtrusive, and there was intd- 
ligent and prompt cooperation. Changes in the 
Aldrich-Vreeland law were made which gave the 
Secretary of the Treasury authority to suf^rt 
the banks to an almost unlimited eitent, after 
the European crisis and panic at the end of July. 
Measures were taken by virtue of which the 
United States was ready to meet any possible 
emergency in the financial world. Congress 
also acted in a statesmanlike ^irit with respect 
to the relief of American foreign trade. 

Despite the discomforts of a Washington sum- 
mer, there was no adjournment because of the 
danger of unforeseen contingencies. 

PBESIOENT WILSON IN CSmCAI. tUCES 
President Wilson's imflinrtiing devotion to pulK 
licduty,and hiswiseattitude in the midstof strange 
and perilous times, did not fail to win admiration 
and respect Upon August 6 a great penooal 
bereavement befell him in the death of Mrs. 
Wilson. The President was sustained in Us 
affliction by the compelling force of his public 
duties at a moment of unprecedented amousnesa 
in the history of modem nations. Like most of 
his predecessors, Mr. Wilson has not failed to rise 
high when great emergencies have afforded a test 
ol character, wisdom, and moral power. 
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BACKGROUNDS AND MAINSPRINGS 
OF THE STRUGGLE 

BY LOUIS E. VAN NORMAN 



F>R the causes of the titanic struggle 
moving Europe, it is necessary to go back 
a little into history. 
Europe's political development, during the 
past four or five centuries, has been largely con- 
ditioned by what international law writers term 
the "continental conception." The Holy Roman 
Empire, with its claim for the dominance of the 
Emperor and the subordination of the other states, 
was followed by the independent sovereignty doc- 
trine. This maintained that every nation was 
not only free and sovereign, but that it was equal 
to every other nation in the councils of thi con- 
tinent. This conception was succeeded, in the 
middle tA the past century, by the idea of the 
"concert of Europe." It came to be believed 
that an agreement of the Great Powers, — which, 
since 1870, have been Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Germany, Austria, and Italy, — should de- 
termine the policies of the continent and keep the 
peace. Every dispute between nations, little or 
big, was considered as a continental matter by this 
"concert," or general council, which unitedly im- 
posed its will. 

THE BALANCE OF TOWER DOCTRINE 

At the same time there was growing up the 
condition and doctrine known as the "balance of 
power." After the Congress of Vienna in 1815, 
which liquidated the Napoleonic conquests and 
settled the large lines of the map of Europe for 
more than half a century, the European nations 
assumed the point of view that any acqui^tion of 
power, tertitoiy, or population by any one of 
them entitled all the others to compensation, so 
that the relative strength and importance might 
not be disturbed. Hence we find, after every im- 
portant war since Napoleon's time, the prac- 
tise of the European "concert" to take part In 
the settlement of the terms of peace and so 
adjust the gains of the victor and the losses of 
the vanquished that the much-discussed "bal- 



ance" might not be upset Any threatened dii- 
turbance of this balance has always had in it the 
seeds of a general conflict. 

The balance-of-power fetish has been one of 
the four great moving causes of the present war. 
The other three may be briefly set forth as mili- 
tarism, with its attendant jealousy and the ob- 
stacles it presents to many needed aodal and 
economic reforms; the age-long worid rivalry 
between Teuton and Slav; and the struggle ci 
Europe's swarming industrial and commercial 
nations for the markets of Asia. 

The preponderance acquired by Pnis^ throu^ 
her victory over Francs in 1870-71 and its in- 
crease by the alliance of the German Empire with 
Austria and Italy has resulted in those European 
alliances which have made the alignment in *i»* 
present conflict. 

HOW THE ALLIANCES CAHE TO BK 

Bismarck's fear of France and his hatred of 
the Napoleonic tradition as exemplified in Louit 
Napoleon was the underlying cause. In ofdei 
to maintain a strong front against the Republic, 
he brought about the Dual Alliance between Ger- 
many and Austria in 1879. This flgrffBifBt, 
which was not known to the world until nine 
years later, marks the beginning of the divisoo 
of Europe into two hostile camps. In 1S89 the 
Iron Chancellor was able to convince the Italian! 
that they should cast in their lot with the powen 
of the centre of the continent, and the Tr^ile 
Alliance, or Dreibund, was bom. In pursuance 
of his ideal of a friendless France, Bismar^ be- 
fore approaching Italy, had attempted, nnsuooeai- 
fully, to get Russian adhesion to a.Dreikais»bimi 
(Logue of the Three Emperors). F.nglaml ooidd 
not be tempted by either side. 

In 1S90 Bismarck fell from power, and Fruce 
came to an understanding with Russa. The 
next year the Treaty of Alliance was sipie^ 
which, however, was not made public until 18941 
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For a decide the Dual Alliance of France and 
RokU faced the Triple Alliance of Gennany, 
Austria, and Italy, with the odds in favor of the 
Dreilnuid. 

During the first years of the twentieth century, 
however, there came about a shifting of the 
balaoce. Italy, estranged from France over the 
occupation of Tunis in 1881, and because of a 
vexatious tariff war, became reconciled to her 
Latin aster in iqoi. In May, IQ03, King Ed- 
ward VII paid bis memorable visit to Paris. 
Thanks to the diplomatic exchanges begun by 
this monarch, Britain and France, in ^rit, 1904, 
sgned an omnibus treaty settling all their differ- 
ences in Africa. Shortly afterward a secret 
ondentanding was arrived at between the two 
countries which, despite official denials, is now 
uodentood to have provided for British aid to 
Fraoce in case of an attack by Germany. Iliis 
was the famous EnUnk Cordiale, or Cordial 
Understanding. In 1907 Great Britain and 
Russia, long at odds over their respective spheres 
of influence in Persia and other parts of the 
Near East, made iq) their differences in a 
treaty. 

DEVELOPICENT OF TEE TRIPLE ENTENTE 

If eanwhUe, the French had begun thtir padfic 
paictration of Morocco, and the German Kaiser 
had made his q>ectacular visit to Tangier (1905) 
■ad demanded that Germany's rights in North 
Africa be laf^uardcd. The Moroccan question 
was siqipoMd to have been settled by the famous 
omfemice of Algedras (1906}. This conference, 
whkfa broufl^t out the su[^rt of En^and to 
FiaiKX, proved that the Enimte Cordiak, which 
had grown out of the treaty oi 1 904, approximated 
the sticiigthof an alliance. When, as has already 
bcoi said, Russia and England agreed over their 
Near Eastern interests, the Dual Alliance bad 
npandfrt into the Trqde Entente. 

StirlKitg events soon drew the worid's atten- 
tion to eastern Europe. The Turkish revolution, 
in 1908, found echoes in several of the provinces 
faraieii y under Ottoman suzerainty. In Feb- 
raary, 1908, Europe was startled by the news that 
Bdpria had thrown off the over-lordship of 
Twtcy, and that Austria-Hungary had formally 
ancnd Bonia and Hersegovina. These pro- 
■ had been given to her "for military occu- 
' by the Congress of 



Berlin, which followed the Turco-Rus^an war of 
1877. AU Europe was expecting a continental 
war. The tension was ended m March, 1909, 
however, by a peremptory intimation from the 
German Kaiser to the Russian Czar that if his 
support of Servia's protest against Austria's ab- 
sorption of the Bosniaka should lead to war with 
the Dual Monarchy, Germany would "appear in 
shining annor at the side of her ally." 

Russia never forgot this check. The two 
Balkan wars which amazed and frightened the 
continent in 1911 and r9i3 were regarded by Aus- 
tria and Germany as having been instigated by 
Russia in revenge. The Czar, however,has »ppas- 
pareotly seen these in the light of additional 
Slavonic checks by the Teuton. Meanwhile, 
Gennany again challenged France in MtHXXxo 
by her dramatic stroke at Agadir (1911). Bri- 
tain supported France vigorously, and it was seen 
that the Triple Entente had solidified into what 
was virtually an alliance. 

THE POLITICAL CHESS BOARD Of EUKOFE 

The continent is now divided Into four groiqis 
of nations: (i) The close alliance of the middle 
European powers, — Germany, Austria, and 
Italy, — into the Trqile Alliance, or Driebund; 
(3} the Tri[de Entente, or understanding ^>- 
proadiing an alliancx, between Great Britain, 
France, and Russia (France and Russia being 
formally allied); (3) the small group of buffer 
nations whose neutrahty and integrity have been 
recognized or guaranteed, — Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, front- 
ing on France, Belgium, and Gennany, whose 
neutr^ty was guaranteed in 1867, and Switzer- 
land; (4) the other countries, more or less iso- 
lated, some of them, however, having regional 
problems of their own. These include the Balkan 
nations, — Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro, Greece, 
Tuikey, and Roumania, — formerly a sort of Bal- 
kan extension of the Triple Alliance, but within the 
past year drawn within the orbit of Russia; the 
Scandinavian nations, — Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark (the latter, although neutral, still in- 
volved in the general fate of Scandinavia), — and 
the Iberian nations, Spain and Portugal. Any 
increase of the power of any one of these groups 
would alone have been sufficient to bring about 
a European war. This alignment constituted the 
balance of power. 
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THE EUROPEAN ALUANCES AND GROUPS AT THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR 



men. Their interests are largely similar. Even 
the problems of each arise chiefly out of the fact 
thai their governments are more dynastic than 
national. The HohenzoUems and tlapsburgs are 
faced by racial questions of a similar nature, 
although Austria has them more intensely and to 
a greater degree than Germany. Both find the 
Slav within their borders and on their boundaries 
their chief enemy. Germany has, in addition, 
British commercial and naval rivalry lo the north 
and French desiic for revenge on the west. Au»- 



Italian Sag. All andent Italy, from the Alps t 
the end of the toe of the boot, has been broughl 
under one sceptre, except south Tyrol, Trieste 
and the rest of that shore line of the i 
Adriatic which Italians call Italia Irrtdtmtt- 
Italy unredeemed. To the loss of Cordca t 
France and Malta to &cat Britain the ] 
seems reconciled- The government nl '. 
however, and the Italian people cannot fof 
that Austria holds all of continental Italy whi 
is not subject to King Victor Kmmonud, 
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moreover, that she has kept up a constant and 
vexatioua campuga of AustrianizatioD against 
those portions of Venetia and Lombardy which 
the Italians regard as their own. 

While Germany's and Austria's problems are 
acute largely within their own borders (Ger- 
many's colonies have never been regarded as 
pro6taUe), Italy's concern for her international 
positkHi has been intensified by the acquisition of 
Trip(^ Italians have been very thoughtfully 
wri^iing the advantages accruing to them from 
tbdr alliance with Germany and Austria, sudi as 
mOitaiy assistance, finnnrinl promotion, etc., 
■gahtst their traditional friendship with England, 
tbdr historic love for France, and the ease with 
wbkfa British and French battleships, if un- 
friendly, might cut oB Tripoli and dose in the 
pwiiwmU upon the political, economic, and social 
rrvolutioQ which King Victor Emmanuel is re- 
ported to have recently said is likely to make 
Italy the aezt republic All of which goes toward 
t why Italy tries her best to remain 



MVEBGBRCE IH THE ENTENTE 

Tbere is more diversity than agreement in 
the TV^ Entente. Hostility to the Drribund 
and fear of its tremendous military power have 
beoi the main actuating motives. Government, 
tnftitutioDS, and traditions tend to unite the cen- 
tral European powers. But it is exactly govem- 
meot, institutions, and tradition that put the 
mrmbm of the Triple Entente as far apart as the 
poles- COnsUtuticmal, republican England (a 
Booardiy only in name) , with her nidcly extended 
empire and her uimiilitary people, is practically 
aQkd to republican, highly centralized France, 
which has not yet lost her memory of the great 
Naptrfcoo. France also has a colonial empire, 
and a navy which is claimed to be second only 
to that of En^and. Britain befriends France 
both becauw die sympathizes with western 
libcnlism and because she has long feared and 
«gy«1«d the German. Moreover, the German 
has been crowding her m the race for the world's 
tnde and has buDt a powerful navy to protect 
what German merchants have won. It is the 
D that one of the chief causes of 
mr k jealousy of the commercial success 
b the nbjecta of the Kaiser have achieved. 
t wHb the republic across the 



channel and a desire to protect her Asiatic depen- 
dencies bring Britain into a strange semi* 
partnership with the autocratic Russian Empire, 
with which she has naturaUy nothing in common, 
with which she is at enmity along many frontiers 
of the world, and with which she will inevitably 
have to dispute the prizes of the war, should the 
Triple Entente be victorious. But France wants 
back Alsace-Lorraine from Germany, and French 
bankers hold almost all the huge Russian national 
debt. To protect her investments in Russia, 
and to consummate her revenge on Germany 
for the humiliation of 1870, France cannot break 
with the Muscovite. Britain needs France for 
her own protection against Germany. A Ger- 
many triumphant over France would mean a 
Germany within striking distance <^ English 
shores. France needs Britain for her national 
safety. Therefore, French and Russian armies 
have menaced the German frontiers, and British 
warships have for years been awaiting the orders, 
" Find and sink the Germans. " 

FORCES AND STAYING POWEBS OP EACH CAMP 

In Staying qualities the two great groups, if 
each maintains its strength undiminished, are 
about equal. The Dreibund commands better 
equipped, better trained and more easily handled 
armies. On the water, however, the Entente has 
a great advantage. Naval experts are wont to 
measure sea strength by tonnage, number of guns, 
and weight of projectiles. Measured by this test, 
the centra] European powers are only half as 
powerful OS the combination against them. The 
figures given for the Entente are, in round num- 
bers, tonnage, 3,000,000; guns, 800; projectile 
weight, 550,000; those for the Dreibund are: 
tonnage, 600,000; guns, 280; projectile weight, 
300,000. The countries of the Triple Alliance are 
more compact and will find it easier to supply and 
move their fighting forces. Both Germany and 
Austria, however, depend very largely for food 
supplies upon importation. The government at 
Berlin announced at the beginning of the war that 
it could hold out, with blockaded ports, for a year. 
The bulk of the land fighting forces of the En- 
tente, — the Russians, — are less highly trained 
and less efficient than the Germans. Britain, 
moreover, it is said, cannot live more than two 
months on the food she has within her borders 
at any one time. On the other hand, France pro- 
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, duces SQiplns food-stuSs, chiefly wheat, and 
Russia is a limitless granary. En^and maintains 
her mighty fleet to keep her doors open for food. 
If her ships should destroy the German navy and 
blockade German ports, the Kaiser's armies may 
be expected to take their attention from France 
and devote all their energies to seiang the grain 
lands (d Russia. 

THE BLI^SI OS mUTASISU 

The blight of militarism has been on Eurc^ 
since the Franco-Prussian war. More than 
16,000,000 trained soldiers in the first lines and in 
the reserves have wasted the substance of the 
continent and lowered its productive capacity. 
The Triple Alliance in times of peace has a million 
and a half men under arms. In times of war thU 
may be quickly increased to 8,000,000. For pur- 
poses of calculation in the present war, Italy is 
uncertain. Herquarter million soldiers in peace 
and 1,500,000 in war will not probably be placed 
with the Dreibund, which can, however, muster 
fcr war six million without her. On a peace foot- 
ing, the Entente counts 2,000,000 men; in war it 
can muster iqjwards of 10,000,000. The very pre- 
sence (d these armies in times of peace is an incite- 
ment to war. Officers look forward to a conflict 
as thdr chance of advancement, and the peoples 
are accustomed to the sight of the paraphernalia 
of battle. Besides the economic burden of sup- 
porting them, these armaments have bred jealousy 
and have fostered a spirit of caste and autocracy 
that has kept the peoples of the continent from 
many of the economic, social, and political re- 
forms of which they are in sore need. 

In every one of the six major powers, revolution 
of varying degrees of seriousness was the seeming 
alternative to war. In the aggressive powers, 
those that took the initiative, — Austria, Russia, 
and Germany, — military oligarchies have for 
years been fadng a social-democratic revolution. 
Russia is still struggling out of Asiatic barbarism. 
Germany, with all her civilization, remains a 
fcudalistic autocracy, with a "debating sodety" 
for a parliament. Austria is a polyglot bureau- 
cracy, which has held together mainly by desire 
for protection against Russia and personal loyalty 
to the Hapsburg family. In none of the three 
are franchise rights fully recognized. In all of 
them industry is taxed to the breakbg point. 
Britain, France, and Italy also have their ques- 



tions of land, and labor, and Britain has Iidand. 
Through all of them the "disintegrating ferment" 
of Socialism is prqoring for the fall of monardqr 
and special privilege. It was inevitable that mili- 
tarism should forc« a general war or fall of its own 
wei^t. Moreover, militariBTn has expected this 
war for twenty years. During the past decade 
this expectation has been so widespread that one 
of the aims of taxation in Germany and Austria 
has been that of providing funds for the contest. 

THE STKUGGLE OF TEUTON AGAINST SLAV 

Pan-Germanism has baited Pan-Slavism, and 
Pan-Slavism has challenged Pan-Germanism for 
half a century. Pan-Germanism, represented by 
Germany, is a well-defined movement which seeks 
the common welfare of the Germanic pet^les erf 
Europe and the advance of Teutonic culture. 
Pan-Slavism, championed by Rus«a, is less deariy 
formulated, but it, for its part, seeks a union of all 
Slavonic folk for common welfare. These two 
aims are irreconcilable and the two propaganda 
have become the incitement to war. Hiere are 
in Europe approximately 80,000,000 German- 
speaking people, of whom 68,000,000 are in the 
German Empire, and the other 12,000,000 in 
Austria and Hungary. But there are 140,000/100 
Slavs on European soil, — in Russia, Bulgaria, 
Servia, Montenegro, and in the Polish provinces 
of Austria and Germany, in Bohemia and the 
other Slavonic parts of the Dual Monarchy. 
Russia has always regarded herself as the protec- 
tress of the Slav peoples and any attempt to bring 
Slavs under Teutonic domination is looked upon 
as a direct challenge to her. From Lapland to 
the Black Sea the contact between these two 
virile races, the Teuton and the Slav, is always 
seething, and there has seemed to be no solutica 
but an appeal to the sword. This bitterness has 
been intensified by the unnatural political geo- 
graphy which the Berlin Congress, — maker of 
nations on the map, — forced on Europe. The 
right of almost every small nation to rule itsdf 
has been ignored, 

A FIGHT FOB THE UABEETS OF THE EAST 

In the last analysis, Europe's fight is a fi^t 
for markets. The German Kaiser has been called 
the best living drummer for German goods. The 
Teuton's "Drang nach Osten'* has been respcn- j 
sible for most of the Kais^s w^polittk. In the 1 
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Neir Etst are the grain fields of Mesopotamia, 
iritere tbe nee began, and in the Far East are the 
vast maikets of India and China, The great finan- 
od interests of Europe, the powerful bankers and 
tbe !'«'«"«■ industrial establishments, have been 
seeking tbe oommerdal conquest of Asia for a 
quarter of a century. This has been behind the 
Eastern question, with the elimination of the Turk 
as a factor. Whatever great power possesses 
CoDstantinoide attains enormous advantages for 
Uw domination of Asia and holds the highways 
of trade to the Near and Middle East. Britain 
coatrols tbe Suez Canal. But German capital 
has built railroads through Aaa Minor. Russia, 
by patient intrigue, has welded tbe little Balkan 
States until a Slavonic wedge from the Black Sea 
to tbe Adriatic now bars the German's way to the 
Orient. Berlin and Vienna have replied by keep- 
ing the Balkans at war, by establishing tbe "open 
sore" of Albania, and preventing tbe Serbs, 
blether Servian or Montenegrin, from being 
Russia's advance guard on the Adriatic German 
finance must have more lands and people to ex- 
ploit. En^and threatens the Kaiser's expansion 
on the sea, while Russia, the largest military em- 
pire of Europe, and France, her strongest military 
republic, dose the Germans in on both land sides. 
Thrrefore, at any cost must the power of the 
Balkan logue be broken. Therefore, tbe little 
Sanjak at Novibazar between Servis and Mon- 
tcnqro (pven to the latter at tbe end of the 
Balkan wan) is frantically dung to by the Aus- 
tiiu» as tbe gateway to Salonica and Aaa. 



Tbe aMasrination ot the Archduke Franz 
Fodnaod and bis wife, in the last days of June, 
waa tlie fint link in tbe chain of events which 
have facou^ oo tbe peat war play for which 



Eun^ has been preparing fearfully fat a gener- 
ation. 

Swiftly sketched, the drama moved this way. 
Austria claimed that Servia, as a nation, was re- 
sponsible for tbe assassination. She sent an 
ultimatum to Belgrade, making demands that tbe 
Servians, as a people, determined to rnaintain 
their independence, could not admit. She de- 
dared war on Servia and moved an army across 
the Danube. Austria's attack on Servia, in the 
first place disturbed the delicate balance cd power, 
secondly, it meant the drawing of another pet^e 
from the Slavonic into tbe Teutonic system; 
third, it let loose the flood of militarism which the 
dikes of reason and dvilization had found it so 
difficult to restrain; fourth, it showed the con- 
tinent that Germany and Austria still meant to 
keepopCQthewaytotheEast, and that German and 
Austrian goods and German and Austrian capital 
were henceforth to dominate in the Near East 
rather than that of Britain, France, and Russia. 

Austria felt she must chastise the Serbs for 
assassinating the heir apparent to her throne; 
Russia could not see one of her Slavonic wards 
crushed; France, which holds the Russian national 
debt and regards the Moscovite as her only hope 
of recovering Alsace-Lorraine, prepared to siqv 
port Russia. Germany, threatened on both sides, 
felt she must strike quickly. In so doing, the 
Kaiser's strategy ignored the rights of small 
neutral states, and, invading Belgium, brought 
his armies within menacing distance of En^and. 
And so we have the British fleet and the British 
troc^ as the last great factor in the tremendous 
conflict. Whatever happens, — whichever side or 
nations be victorious, — it seems mevitable that, 
as a result, there will be a radical change m the 
whole sodal and economic, as well as political 
and geographical structure of Eurc^. 



WHY THE NATIONS FIGHT 

BY ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 



TTV>R the wicdk of this conflict which wiU 

ti increase from day to day, is there any 

good, dear, inevitable reason? No 

Kapakon has forced bis neighbors to war. No 

~ : has ruked Prussia in order to make 

No Agadir incident has set off tbe 

No fatvindble horde is advancing out 



of Asa. Europe got through two Balkan cod- 
flicts without general war. 

It is no explanation to say that this king 
or that emperor wants war. No monarch now- 
adays can go against the ^rit of his pec^le. 
Every country included is united in what is 
considered a natural war. It is not a war oC 
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dynasties or statesmen. It is not a war of 
revenge for Archduke Franz Ferdinand. 

Questions of trade and markets play a large 
part in the drama — but it is not the love of 
money vhich leads great navies to spend 5,000 
million dollars, in order to secure a trade in 
which the profit cannot be more than 200 mil- 
lions a year. This is a war of peoples and not of 
interests. 

The military spirit, commercial expanaon, de- 
sire for territory, and the self assertion of great 
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This outline vOl aid the reader to see how Austria has 
mtricted Servia, first by absorbina Bosnia and Herze- 
mvina, then by creatine the New Kingdom o( Albania. 
The map shows the Balkan States as they were before 
the recent wars, and as they are now with the Terri- 
tories that have been acquired and added to Servia, 
Bulgaria, Greece, and " 



nations are things that in the long run may over- 
come all the checks of Parliaments and states- 
men and The Hague conferences. But none of 
them could have brought about the fearful con- 
ditions of the year 1914. The strongest and 
determining reason for war is the growth of race 
antipathies. The world has at last realized that 
the political boundaries of Eastern Europe cut 
across older and more persistent divisions of race, 
language and religion, and thus bring conflicts 
with nations and between them. 
Europe is a mosaic of races. In most cotmtries 



the race elements have amalgamated or have 
ceased to conflict with each other. In this crisis, 
the Irish in Great Britain and the Walloons in 
Belgium have sunk their consciousness id race 
in thor consciousness of nationality. Eastern 
Europe still bears the marks of the successive 
waves of barbarian invasion out of the heart of 
Asia. The Hungarians and the Bulgarians are 
both races that forced their way into Eun^ 
where they found the Slavs, the Gtsmans, and 
the Latins. Then the Slavs received the fnzfnl 
weight of the Turkish inva^n and for Tmtmfff 
lost indq>endence and vitality. 

Yet till recently there was no strong race an- 
tq}athy between Germans and SUvs. Germany 
and Rus^ have not been at war with each other ' 
smce the Czar Peter the Third saved Frederidt 
the Great in 176a. Till forty years ago the 
Bohemians and Germans got oa tolerably well 
side by side. The race strains which are pulling 
Eun^ to pieces at last have showed themselves 
by rousing country against country-; and inside 
Austria. There the antipathy between Germans 
and Slavs has grown so bitter that, in the judg- 
ment of the Austrian statesmen, the Gomans 
must fight Slavs either outside of Austria or inside 
of Austria. They have preferred to make Um 
issue perfectly clear by declaring war on the cue 
markedly successful and independent Slav state 
outside of Russia. 

The challenge aroused Rus^, but did not 
directly concern other Powers farther west. Most 
of them, to judge from the proclamations and 
official communications, are fighting only in self- 
defense. In the midst of the appalling miseiy 
of the time, there shines out a comic gleam in 
the exchange of discourtesies about mobilizBi- 
tion. As soon as the trouble began, every one 
of the four Central European Powers began to 
move troops with all possible speed toward its 
threatened frontiers, at the same time calling 
the world to witness that they were not "mob- 
ilizing." Every nation threatened every otha, 
hoping thus to frighten its neighbor into giving 
way without war. The refpon^ility for the 
war rests upon no individual and upon no one 
nation, but upon the interlocking of Eun^ 
conunerdally, territtmally, and racially, so that 
one Power after another was drawn in the mael- 
strom. Perhaps sUtesmen felt that the cleaning 
time had come at last; and that the rival daimi 
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ensions must be settled by the court of 
only one th&t executes its own decrees. 
IS this war is what Tolstoi thought all 
be, menly a blind movement of human 
bey know not why, and they know not 
like a fway of soldier ants. Neverthe- 
aa for war can be found in the make-up 
c, in the character, in the aims and am- 
f the gnat Powers. The continent of 
is divided into ten groups of nations, 
these are the minor groups of the Bal- 
QudiDavia; the neutralized Powers of 

Belgium, and Switzerland; and Spain 
tugaL Alon^de these and overtower- 

in wealth and military strength, are the 
. Powers, Italy, Russia, Great Britain, 
%ttttiiarHungary, and Germany. 
: has for some centuries been divided 
fbur main religions. The Moslons up 
van ago stOl counted eight millions of 
haniaiis, and Albanians, but there are 
f about three or four millions left in 

The Protestants, principally Germans, 
Swfas, and Hungarians, are about loo 
Ibe Roman Catholics in all the Latin 
, Southern Germany, Croatia, Albania, 
, and in Russian Austria and Russian 
R about i8o millitnis. The Greek Cath- 
ttit Roaria, the Balkan countries, and a 
teca in the Austrian Empire, but by 
I an tbe Slavs. Their number is about 

Bon of religjon have caused many 
t wan, but during the last hundred 
<Ky European country has been obliged 
tt diurches other than that established 
tite. These sects are attached to their 
^otestant and Roman Catholic Mag- 
ft mut when it comes to a discussion 
place in tbe Austro-Hungarian Empire; 
e ii DO visible difference between the 
s and the Protestant Prussians 
t of their country in the present 



' small groups of people 
e origin aie the Finns, Magyars, Bul- 
ad Turks, in all about 14 millions The 
laa l^oap is small, though effective, 
thne comitiies together, Norway, 
nd Dctuaaifc, have ten and a half 
ople. The English, Scotch, Welsh, and 



Irish, between whom there seems to be no race 
division in time of national danger are 46 millions. 
The Latin powers, Spain, Portugal, France, Bel- 
gium, and Italy count 106 millions. The 3} mil- 
lion Greeks are "1"'" to the Latin. The Germans 
in Germany, German Switzeiiand, and Austria- 
Hungary are a compactly situated mass of 79) 
millions. The Slavs of Russia, including tbe Poles 
and not the Finns together with the Rou- 
manians (who claim to be a Latin race, but seem 
to have more Slav blood than anything else), the 
Servians and the various Slavic elements in 
Austria-Hungary are in all lit millions. 

Before sketching the status of the great powers, 
the place and influence upon the war of the 
minor groups must be noticed. The Balkans is 
an example to the world of the immense difficulty 
of carrying on states which contain large num- 
bers of people, who in race and in sympathies 
belong to some neighbor. The second Balkan 
War in 1913 came about solely because there were 
so many Bulgarians in Greek and Servian territory 
and so many Greeks and Servians in Bulgarian 
territory. No geographical boundary line can be 
made to fit with these race groups. The effort 
to adjust the matter by kUling off villagers of 
diflerent race from that of the conqueror of a 
region was so thorough-going as to shock man- 
kind, but not drastic enou^ to solve the problem. 
If the war is primarily a fight between the organ* 
ized Slavs and the Germans, the Balkans are 
not much interested, since there are only about 
five million Slavs south of the Danube. Emperor 
William last year called for a larger army and a 
bigger war chest, because he felt that the armies 
of the Balkans altered the balance of European 
military power. If the Balkan Powers could 
have stood together till this year, Austria could 
not have declared war on Servia. Bulgaria and 
Greece may easily be drawn into the conflict, 
particularly if, as seems tikeiy, Turkey makes 
war on the German side; and when the general 
peace comes, it must include a settlement of the 
Balkan question. 

The Scandinavian Powers are unwilling sharers 
in the danger of war because two of them control 
the natural entrance into the Baltic Sea; and tbe 
Swedes are convinced that Russia wants to sul^ 
vert them. Portugal is an ally of England, and 
proposes to join in the war. Spain may veiy 
tikdy enter the lists if France seems to need aid. 
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The three little neutralized Powers, Belgium, 
Holland, and Switzerland, have already learned 
what "neutrality" means between desperate 
nations. The Emperor William a few months 
ago was much pleased by the Swiss manceuvres, 
because th^ prove that he could "spare two 
army corps." The remark meant of course that 
neither France nor Germany could safely force 
a way through Switzerland. It meant also that 
the Germans intended to use Belgium as their 
highway into France, treaty or no treaty, in- 
ternational law, or no international law. Hol- 
land has DO protection from Germany except 
the troops and ships of the nations that com- 
prise the Triple Entente. 



Italy joined the Triple Alliance about twenty 
years ago, because she was then on very bad 
terms with France. To Germany and Austria 
the Italian navy and merchant marine were a 
special attraction. 

Italy has three territorial objectives which 
must largely affect her position: (i) on the 
other side of the Adriatic Sea, a decided conflict 
of interest with Austria has developed; (2) Italy 
desires the extension of her colonies, as Tripoli 
is at present her only valuable colonial possession. 
Italy desires to annex Trentino, an Italian- 
speaking district in the southern Tyrol> ^'^^ 
Trieste, the population of which is Italian. But 
th^ might as well attempt to pluck out the right 
eye of Emperor Francis Joseph as to take Trieste 
for it is the only seaport in the Austrian half of 
the Austrian-Hungarian Empire. 



kus»a has for centuries been a reservoir of 
com[H«ssed pohtical gas, pushing in every direc- 
tion for an outlet. When Peter the Great came 
to the throne two centuries ago his country 
was almost shut off from the Baltic by the Ger- 
mans and Swedes — and the Tartars cut him 
off from the Black Sea. War after war was 
necessary to gain free access to the Black Sea 
and the Baltic Sea. MeanwhOe the Russians 
pushed into the thinly settled area of North 
Asia until they reached the Pacific. 

The obvious line of approach to the world's 
commerce for Russia is through the Bosphorus 
and the A'.ges.a Sea to the Mediterranean. That 



route is held by the Turks, who for the last fifty 
years have been backed up by first the English 
and French, and then by the Germans. 

Russia has gradually torn away fragments 
of the Turkish Empire along the Black Sea and 
has aided in building Roumania and Bulgaria 
out of the ruins of Turkish provinces. In'1878 
a Russian army marched till it was in sight of 
the minarets of Constantinople, but the English 
under Disraeli compelled Russia to give up the 
fruits of that victory. As the great Slav Power, 
Russia is not always keenly interested in the 
expansion of small Slav Powers; but it has for 
years urged the policy of pan-Slavism, whatever 
that may mean. If the issue of Germans against 
Slav is dearly raised, as it seems to be in this 
war, Russia could no more keep out of it than 
she could forbid her subjects to attend the Greek 
Catholic Church. 

It is a singular fact that till 1914. there never 
had been a serious war between Russia and 
Austria. Though the Russians were defeated 
by the French, English, and Piedmontese in 
1855, and by the Japanese in 1905, they have 
in many wars shown military talent and a fine 
fighting force. Russia is the only nation which 
without the asdstance of allies defeated the great 
Napoteon. 

In case of victory the Russians will certainly 
demand Constantinople, which means that the 
Turk would be finally shoved out of Europe. 
England and France would probably favor that 
solution of the Near-Eastern question. If Sweden 
should be involved in the war, Russia may claim 
part of that country. Some "rectification of the 
frontier" might be exacted from Austria. On the 
other hand, if Russia should be seriously defeated, 
the Finns and the Poles may rise. As late as 1863 
there was an insurrection in Poland, Otherwise 
it is not likely that the great colossus of Europe 
will be under any circumstances put in a less 
favorable position than that which she occupied 
at the beginning of the war. 



England in this contest is not fighting to gain 
anything new, but simply to hold what she 
has: first of all her commerce. And there seems 
a reasonable chance of protecting English ma- 
chantmen while German and Austrian must lie 
in port or be captured. The Japanese haw 
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undertaken to look after English interests in 
Asia. 

The English hope to shut the German navy 
up in the North Sea, for without a supply of 
food stuffs from other parts of the world Eng- 
land would be starved out after a few months; 
while France, Germany, Austria, and Russia 
can probably feed themselves and their troops. 
The English colonies scattered all over the world 
we a bait to the Germans. Canada, Australia, 
and probably South Africa can take care of them- 
sel\-es, but India is a problem which nobody at 
present can solve. Germany, Russia, or France 
an be badly defeated without losing much ter- 
ritory or droiqiing a place in the scale of nations; 
but not so with Great Britain. A victory of the 
German powers would infallibly deprive Great 
Britain of a part of her colonies, a large portion of 
her trade; and the prestige of being the greatest 
wa power in the world. 



Of all the great powers France is the freest 
froo internal dissension. The 207,000 square 
mila of the main country has but 40 millions 
ti population; and the French have been almost 
in de^wir because Germany grows so much 
faster and therefore has so many more recruits. 
TIk colonies of France in Africa and Eastern 
Asa are neariy as large as the United States 
and iti dependencies; but they contain only 
4t nuDioiis of an indifferent population. Almost 
tbe vfaole population of France, so far as it has 
idi^o u i affiliations, is Roman Catholic. 

Fiuxc M tuppooed to be the thriftiest large 
ODODtry in Europe, and is able to raise nearly a 
tiboiHand million dollars a year {vt national and 
loot public purposes; but the debt is more than 
■a ytan' natiraal inonne, and it will be much 
iocwaied by the war. The country has had a 
ml en did foreign trade of 1,700 million dollars 
el exports and 2,000 million of imports, and it 
awm a coosfaknble merchant marine. 

If the oeotral powers should get control of the 
MS it would go hard with the French colonies, 
«fcidl it b wyposed the Germans h<^ to se- 
cwe. Whit the French expect from the war 
h tm of aO the recovery at Alsace-Lorraine 
«lkh tke adioal children are taught to con- 
rite tmo FiCDCh provinces tempwarily in pos- 
■■iaa ct A ioceffn power. It was a tactical 



mbtakc for tbe Germans to wrest from France 
provinces which have shown themselves so French 
in feeling, that they have never been allowed 
to have a popular government. The French 
frontier sweeps about within sight of Metz, 
which is one of the strongest fortresses in Europe. 
If the French have the physical power, and their 
allies will back them up, Alsace-Lorraine will be 
claimed as their reward at the end of the war. 

A second important object of France is to wipe 
out the fearful disgrace of the war of 1870 and 
1871. Napoleon the Third put his country in a 
position to be disciplined; but it was the French 
nation, the French people, and the French army 
that were defeated and humiliated. They mean 
to prove to mankind that they cannot be so 
treated a second time. 

AUSTRU-miNGAKY 

The centre of the crater in European affairs 
is Austria-Hungary, through which for ages has 
run the boundary between the German and the 
Slav races. 

Tbe Austrian-Hungarians have but one sea- 
coast stretching the two ports of Trieste and 
Fiume, beside the mountainous coast of Dalmatia, 
which has a Serb population. Nevertheless she 
has developed a creditable conunerce and her 
ships run to Constantinople, to India, and to 
New York. A main object of Austria in this war 
is to push that coastline farther south, wiping out 
Montenegro and part of Albania; or even to follow 
out a plan cherished for half a century to obtain 
a tongue of land between Bosnia and the jGgean 
Sea, with the port of Salonica. 

The three objectives of Austria in the war 
therefore appear to be: (i) The "execution of 
Servia as a lesson to all Serbs of what will happeo 
to any head that raises itself above the level; 
(i) the extension of territory southward; (3) the 
holding of the Slav population partly by force, 
and partly by trying to bring those people to feel 
that their country is in danger. For it must 
never be forgotten that both the Balkan pec^e 
and the Austrian-Hungarian Slavs if they cannot 
be independent will at least not be Russian. 
Probably every group of Slavs inside the Austrian- 
Hungarian boundary will stay there, rather than 
incur any such danger. 

Whatever happens to any other power, Austlii^ 
Hungary is pla>-ing a desperate gambler's game 
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in this war. The Magyars who have long hated 
and thwarted the Gennans, have now united 
with them to keep their Slav feUow citizens in 
order. If Austria and Germany are victorious, 
the empire will be safe for the time; although no 
one outside the boundaries of that empire can 
guess the possibility of Slav risings during the 
war; or the likelihood that the Slavs will take 
to heart the lesson that they must remain in- 
ferior and subordinate in Austrian-Hungarian 
affairs. 



By common consent the most formidable mili- 
tary power in Europe is Germany. In area 
(209,000 square miles) it is almost exactly equal 
to France, but the population is 65,000,000 of 
whom 52,000,000 are Germans, and 3,000,000 are 
Slavic Poles. With that exception there is no- 
where in the land a seriously discontented race 
element. In its colonies, which are chiefly African, 
the million square miles contain only 40,000,000 
Protestant, 34,000,000 Roman Catholics and half 
a million Jews. 

The national taxes are nearly 1,000 million dol- 
lars a year, and the debt is about twelve years' 
income. The country has a magnificent sys- 
tem of railroads, and canals, and a splendid mer- 
chant marine of more than 3,000,000 tons; and 
an inward and outward trade of 5,000 million 



dollars. No country has ever made sad efforts 
to carry on business, government, and militaiy 
affairs in a scientific and ^tematic way. 

Germany's objects in the war are perfectly 
clear. First of aU, to give notice to all the Ger- 
mans in Europe, to the Magyars, and to the 
German, Austrian, and Hungarian Slavs who 
"stay good," the assuran(% that Germany will 
fight for them and with them. In the sea»id 
place the Slavs outside those two empires aie 
notified that the Germanic power is massed 
against them. In the third place, if only Ger- 
many can get the command of the sea (in whidi 
Austria can be of very little aid) the French and 
English colonies must fall. A decided land 
victory over the aUies in Europe might justify 
the demand for possession of colonies that had 
not been taken by the fleet. Germany is not 
likely to look for Russian territory, except per- 
haps one of the German speaking provinces on 
the Baltic; but if she can she will insist upon a 
free hand in Asia-Minor, either by an under- 
standing with Turkey or by crushing Turkey. 
Finally, if Germany is able to bring it about, 
Holland will almost surely be annexed. It is the 
natural distributing point of German conmieroe, 
and with Holland goes a tidy lot oi Asiatic 
islands. A victorious Germany will not go into 
any peace ^otiations congress without twing- 
ing home a substantial conquest of adimies. 



TEUTON AGAINST SLAV* 

BY WILLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANE, L. H. D. 



THE European situation seems unreal. We 
shudder to contemplate a general Euro- 
pean war and all its frightful conse- 
quences. Americans who are r'^^Uy such feel a 
much deeper interest in their nearer European 
neighbors, even though the recently adopted 
masses are still, at heart, most concerned with the 
far-off governments and peoples from out of 
which they have lately come. 

But it is absurdly insufficient to look at Europe 
from the west as we mostly do. Great Britain 
and France are full of poignant mterest for us, 
Germany to quite the same degree. Their prob- 
lems, internal and external, and their relations 
to each other, are fascinating to the extent of 

*Reprtetcd. by pomEvioD. (nun Tin tmittnitmt. 



absorption. But we forget that they too have 
an eastward outlook and that much of the east 
which to us is far, far away, is for them dose by 
and that their poUcies cannot neglect what we 
see but dimly. It is essential to the comprehen- 
sion of Western politics that we recall how deter- 
minative in the arrangement and alignment of 
powers is a race question which presses upon the 
older western Europe from behind with the ob- 
stinacy of natural law: the oncoming of the Slav, 
the self-defense of the Teuton. Beside it Franco- 
German relations are, however weighty, of minor 
importance. 

The European balance of power was as unstaUe 
as that of a pyramid poised on its ^>ex. Ract^ 
religion, nationality, equality, interest, are tha 
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itodc toms oi pditifs and not one of tbem has 
a definite meaning. Nationality is the most mi»> 
leading of them all, yet it is this vague concept 
which is central to the alarms of the present hour. 
The populations of Eun^ discriminate between 
An^o-,.Gennan-, Irish-, Italo-, Slav-, and Afro- 
Americans with insistence and give portentous 
reality to these designations because they cannot 
think in other terms. So far as they think at all 
they affect contempt for the assimilative process 
upon which we ourselves rely. 

Russia and Greek Catholicism, Germany and 
Teutonic culture, France and Roman civilization, 
and British imperial sway, each of these has a 
fdanetaiy system which revolves about it. Lan- 
guage is not strong enough to depict the passion 
and devotion of the millions iqwn millions who 
pay and fight, who sacrifice all that life holds dear, 
for these imdefinable but poignant conceptions. 
Intertwined with them are all the rest: material 
prosperity, race stq>remacy, peace of mind, sodal 
order and justice. 

The pyramid has long been rocking and top- 
I^ing; indeed the props and guys were always 
there in the forms of treaties and alliances. Each 
of the systems has always been incomplete at the 
edges and sometimes at the very centre. The 
Slavs are not all of the Greek confession, nor un- 
der Russian sway. A large minority are of the 
Roman faith and very many are faithful Moslems. 
The Latins are not all Roman Catholics, many 
are Protcstantsand among ecclesiastical adherents 
are enormous numbers of free-thinkers and indif- 
ferent. The number of Roman Catholics among 
Germans, within and without the empire, is as 
great as that of other confessions: the counter- 
reformation is stiU active throughout western 
Europe, though quiescent in the central lands. 

Accordingly the confessional bond still pla>'s 
a major rAle, possibly the major rdlc, on the stage 
of cast European politics. But nationality runs 
it a hard race for first place. The cross puqj^aes 
between the two act and react to produce con- 
fusion, and dim the vision of observers. 

Prolific as Anglo-Saxons once were, and as the 
Germans still are, no instance is known to history 
of a natural growth of population like that of the 
latest years among the Slavs. They now out- 
number the Germans nearly three to one. Among 
the ^vi there are two lines of division: the aris- 
tocracy and towns-folk, a rdatively very small 



number with some veneer of western culture and 
learning, are sqnrated by an abyss from all the 
rest, the overwhelming majority of primitive 
artizans and peasants whose one controlling 
power is fear, fear of the state, fear of the church. 
Then secondly straight through the heart of the 
continent lies Hungary, which divides the north 
from the south Slavs and makes common cause 
with the Germans of Austria, as far as a hated 
necessity requires, to form the Dual Monarchy. 

What with the iron sway of Turkey and the 
stem repression of the Magyars, the south Slav 
differs slightly from his congener of the north in 
speech, institutions, tradition and general char- 
acteristics. But very slightly, after alL They are 
a peasant folk, placid when comfortable, savage 
when roused. Since their emancipation from the 
Turkish yoke, they have produced no ruling class, 
and only a handful of native statesmen and ad- 
ministrators. Scrvia has a worthless native dy- 
nasty, Monteni-,*^ a strong but rude one; the 
other states have had foreign princes imposed 
upon them. 

Since the Slavs appeared in histoiy there has 
been an embittered, remorseless, and often bloody 
struggle for supremacy between Teuton and Slav. 
The elements of humanity commingle in warfare 
to a higher degree probably than in peace; by tak- 
ing prisoners even more than by merchandising. 
Whatever order and control has existed in eastern 
Eiuope proceeded more or less directly from Ger- 
man sources, and along the broad mark or frontier 
from the Baltic to the Adriatic upon which the 
clashes have occurred, there has been some ad- 
mixture of blood as well as of institutions. 

Until latdy there were large numbers of Ger- 
man traders in Sla\-ic towns, and in the adminis- 
tration of Russia men with German names were 
prominent. The University of Dorpat was a dis- 
tinguished centre of German learning. Within the 
German lands Slavic laborers were numerous, and 
men n-ith SIa\ic names rose to considerable emi- 
nence in all walks of life as far westward as the 
Elbe. Eastern Prussia has large peculations of 
Slavs and its Polish subjects in Posen constitute 
a Slavic society which defies assimilation. The 
landed proprietors of Russia's Baltic provinces 
and the merchants of the Baltic seaboard were 
and remain German in q>eech and tradition. On 
both sides of the frontier there was tderatioo for 
the respective aliens. 
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But within a generation the passion for "nation- 
ality" has hecome fanatical and insensate. Who- 
ever was a subject must become Russian: in 
Finland the upper classes of Swedish stock and 
culture as well as the indigenous Finns; in 
Poland, where all are Slavs, all must become Rus- 
sian; in the Baltic provinces Germanism must be 
uprooted and Dorpat was turned into YurieS 
with a corps of Russian professors. The same 
fiery zeal in the reverse sense overmastered Prussia 
and Hungary for Teutonizing or Magyarlzing all 
the Slavs within their borders. There was from 
North to South a nationalizing passion which 
rekindled the fires of hate and fury until to-day 
the conflagration rages to destruction. 

The flames leaped over and set fire to the Bal- 
kans. Germanism in Austria-Hungary was put on 
the de^ierately defensive alike by Magyars and 
Slavs. At no time within the historic record 
was the race and confessional antagonism as sav- 
age as it is to-day. Nationality and autonomy 
are the warcries. "In the name of liberty" is 
the plea which the combatants shout westward 
as they arm to the teeth, marshal their enormous 
armies and commit atrocity upon atrocity in the 
face of high heaven. The recent Balkan wars have 
completely overset the military equilibrium of 
Europe, because they have placed on its military 
map at least a million disciplined troops with the 
lust for combat engendered by their war of eman- 
cipation and the internecine conflicts for national 
grandeurs into which it degenerated. 

Austria-Hungary is the most extraordinary 
congeries of unrelated parts ever compacted into a 
nominal state. On every treasury note the deno- 
mination and value are printed in about twelve 
languages, so that it may circulate throughout 
the monarchy, and there are some eighteen groups 
of population that lay claim to "nationality." 
Within Ci&-Leithia, which we know as Austria, 
lies the kingdom of Bohemia, overwhelmingly Slav 
and vociferous for recognition as such. Trieste 
is almost a pure Italian dty, lower Tyrol is Italian, 
and the townsfolk of Dalmatia are Italians. The 
districts of Camiola and parts of Carinthia are 
Slav again. Trans-Leithia, which we know as 
Hungary, is ruled by Magyars, but within its 
limits are millions of Slavs; and Croatia, which is 
pure Slav, possesses a would-be autonomous local 
government standing by treaty in the same or a 
similar relation to the supreme Hungarian power 



as that in which Hungary stands to Austria. Yet 
the "Hungarian" seaport of Fiume is almost a 
pure Slav dty. 

Confessionally the Slav subjects of the monar- 
chy areof the Roman faith, though in certain places 
there are small congregations of the Greek faith. 
The recently annexed provinces of Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina belong to the monarchy as a whole; 
their populations are pure Slavs, mainly of the 
Greek confession ; though the higher social classes 
are faithful Moslems, and the immigrant adminis- 
trators and traders from the monarchy are R<mian 
Catholics. Control is generally Germanic, stig- 
matized as the sauerkraut and sausage regime. 

But all over this unprecedented mosaic of race, 
religion and language, a German dynasty reigns 
and the once all-powerful German influence still 
largely predominates. The German empire in its 
entirety, whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, 
exists to-day as it is because Austria was expelled 
from the German hegemony, but its pet^les and 
its rulers havea deep concern for Austria-Hungary 
as a bulwark against the ever-rising and surging 
tide of Slavic numbers and a menacing inundation 
of lower dvilizations. 

Within the Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Italy, the relations of the two 
former are thus much doser than those of Italy 
with dther. The dominant figure of the triple 
alliance is of course the German Em[>eror, and 
by an overmastering will, backed by military 
power of portentous strength both afloat and 
ashore, he has until now kept, indeed commanded, 
the peace of Europe. This has been to the immense 
advantage of his people, as they clearly understand, 
but a peace lord who is a war lord as well has an 
unenviable task in restraining a military party 
of great influence straining at the lea^ when 
wars are raging and insults fly hurtling through 
space from defiant foes, increasing yearly in 
strength and self-reliance. 

German socialism, stripped of all its trimmings, 
is nothing more or less than good old-fashioned 
American patriotism, a detenninatlon to share the 
offices high and low with the privileged daases and 
enjoy the sodal distinctions as well as the emolu- 
ments pertaining thereto. Ambition for power 
and the pomp of power stir the breast of the 
humble. Thus far German socialism is not in- 
ternational and is not likely to become so. Yet 
it is a serious weakness in a system so hienicb- 
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hat <rf Prusaia, or even in the other more of Germany is the tenure and treatment of Alsace- 
itic states of the federal empire. Lorraine. The truth about this question is at the 
the United States a Russia on one shore bott(Hn of the well: the keenest French observers 
'ranee on the other, with not one truly declare that the provinces would be entirely con- 
power on either side, we could visualize tent as an autonomous state in the federal Ger- 
man of the German empire, perhaps even man empire and do not desire reincorporation in 




u, msniatmoN or hopbkh eubofe, wmcn has been one or the hoving causes or the psesekt wab 
he areu left in white, Turkey is noD'European, Albanui non-Europeaa uid >n iiuoluUc miituie in addition, 
pfobably of Don-Europeui origiii, ukd Switzciland, divided up between GermAn, Frenchman and Italian, is 
oa thi* map that an [indication of division by race it practically impossible. There an in round figure*. 
ao Sbv* in Europe, 100,000,000 Teutona (including Scandinavians), 100,000,000 to 110,000,000 Latin*, and 
nAn^SazoDs) 



:. The vast extent of her land frontier is 
1 makness. Another is over-populatioo; 
miUions on a territory about the size of 
id not oHnparable in fertility of soil and 
rcMurces. Already by the magic touch 
iSc agriculture but little is unreclaimed 
t yields to the very limit of its capadty. 
aotber weakness is the Polish question, 
SKlen Poaen a focus of discontent and 
the futility of all efforts at Germanization 
log Slavs. But the most serious weakness 



France. But France desires it, and cannot con- 
done thw loss. The Hohenzollems have con* 
quered the German home, they desire no world 
conquest, but they mean to defend to the death 
what they have secured. 

As between Germany and German Austria the 
bonds of trade and sympathy are many and 
powerful, but the religious question lies athwart 
union in any calculable period. Prussia is stiU a 
Protestant, intensely Protestant power, althou^ 
the natural increase of Romanists is in excess of 
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any other element. In a high sense PmssiaD pol- 
icy is German politics, and the majority of Pro- 
testants throughout the empire steadily dwindles. 
The entrance of GermaoAustria would throw them 
into a hopeless minority. ^Nevertheless the ques- 
tion is as yet not perilous, for stancher patriotism 
than that of Bavaria, the Rhineland, and West- 
phalia does not exist in Prussia proper, or Saxony, 
or Wurtemberg, 

To these elements of strength and weakness 
possibly another should be added; the prosperity 
in commerce and industry of all Germany. Based 
on unprecedented expan^on of credit, this is 
therefore an exceedingly delicate structure. In 
the alarms of a few years since it was the mer- 
chants and bankers who commanded a halt and 
a return to sanity. 

Ultimately the increase of numbers may call for 
territorial expansion to the eastward or a des- 
perate effort at it, but for the present German 
polity is eaaly l^ible: to maintain what it has, 
to strengthen Austria-Hungaiy against the Slav, 
and to rq)el the advance of its own eastern 
neighbors, — perhaps even to drive them far 
behind their present lines. For success in this she 
must be strong enough to hold France in check, 
and to that end she recently enlarged her arma- 
ments. 

Russian power viewed from without is portent- 
ous. With her population of a hundred and sixty- 
eight millions, it seems as if she could put some 
millions of troops in the field, overpower all 
Europe, and constitute herself suzeram of Slavic 
peoples as well as of the Greek Church — to which 
position she has long laid claim. But so vast, so 
imorganized, so inert is most of her empire, that 
its very weight seems often to threaten a break. 

But her most salient weakness is the double 
question of Finland and PoUnd, with thdr sense 
of outrage and resistance to Rus^an influence. 
It was no wonder that she could not coerce Japan, 
or even conquer Turkey without Roumanian help ; 
howsoever many men she may have under arms, 
there is always a Polish terror, of major size, 
and a Finnish nightmare less m dimension but 
equal in grimness, — at the very door of St. Peters- 
burg, moreover. And the haunting spectre of 
intestine violence can only be concealed by troops 
and police. The national territory must be gai^ 
lisoned against Russian, Polish, and Finnish dis- 
content. 



Apparently her Government measures great- 
ness solely by size, so steady is its advance to the 
eastward in the seizure and occupation of territory 
or the establishment of influence zones. Quan- 
tity is the relentless foe of quahty and numbeis 
are the Iscariot of efl&dency. The modem world 
is all astray on this question, and Russia seems the 
blindest of the blind. Her northern frontiers are 
fortified by their Arctic position; her others are 
the weakest possible, the most vulnerable in all 
their extent. Her pohcy is not easily legible, but 
in the Triple Entente, the bonds of which until now 
appeared very slight, there is of course a tbreef(dd 
understanding which gives some guarantee of her 
swoUen dimensions and assures her a free hand for 
the defensive if not for the ofiensive. A bege* 
monyamong the Slavs she maysecure if she strikes 
successful blows for the Servian cause, but a pro- 
tectorate in form never. She has never been aUe 
to charm her southern relations, and the great 
secret service of spies innumerable which she 
maintains among them exasperates, sometimes in- 
timidates, but never cows them. 

Why protect Servia? Why bring all Greek 
Christians under her religious sway? Why set up 
a Pan-Slavic federation? Why the pogrom and 
Jew baiting? Why swell her empire to bursting 
with zones of influence in Ceitral Asia whidi belie 
their name m that they do not bind? Why the 
browbeating of Armenia and the hounding of Ttu^ 
key? There seems no sense and little umty in 
the enormous programme. 

If there be any solution of the riddle at all, 
it lies in her persistence that ber door-key may be 
wrested from Moslems and the exit to the area 
of world commerce through the Straits as wdl as 
through the Baltic be her very own to coounand. 
It is not given to outsiders quite to comprehand 
how everything works together to that end, but 
we hear it with perpetual iteration and it may be 
30. Meanwhile we somehow feel that Rnstii 
resembles the athlete who ran so far to gain im- 
petus that on the take-off line for the jump he fdl 
in exhaustion. The preliminaries have hitherto 
been so protracted that accomplishment halted. 

Since Russia has had armies on European battl^ 
fields their laurels have been those of subsidiaries 
rather than principals. It was not until Yoni 
and his Prussians went over to the Russians at 
Tauroggen in 1815 that the standards of the Ciar 
advanced by self-impulsion. We are UHA to 
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good authority that the existing anny, mtirely 
r^aiented since the Treaty of Portsmouth, longs 
and evcD lusts to redeem its good name. Hierein 
lies thedangcf of the hour. 

Should Rusua restore to Fioiand the liberties of 
which she has been robbed,shouId she grant autim- 
cmy to Russian Poland as a bufler state between 
the Russian Orient and the German Occident and 
liberate a nation of twenty-four millions, Roman 
and romantic in religion and culture, her greatest 
internal danger would be diminished if not re- 
moved. But of this there is little chance, so fanat- 
ical is Greek ecclesiastidsm and so powerful at 
St. Petersburg. 

The Servian protectorate is ancillary to the 
broad Russian policy. The writer in his recent 
book on the Balkans has quite fully explained the 
genesis and described the distribution of the Slavic 
stock in the great southeastern peninsula of Eur- 
ope. It suffices to say here that the Serbs are the 
purest and most numerous branch of the southern 
Sla^-s. They are numerous in Hungary proper 
round about the dty of Temesvar , they are almost 
exclusively the inhabitants of Croatia, Slavonia, 
Istria, Dalmatia, Herzegovina, and Bosnia. Of 
their confessional divisions we spoke tn another 
oonnectioa. Within the Austria-Hungarian do- 
main they number about five millions; without, in 
Servia, Montenegro, and elsewhere about as many 
more. These last are almost exctu»vely of the 
Greek faith, among the former possibly a fifth are 
also of that profession. Hence the concern of 
Russia, real or professed, for the orthodox who 
are anxious before the militancy of Romanism. 

Thus divided the independent Serb states have 
remained insignificant in the power of their 
political sovereignty and are so still. But they 
ha\'e been impassioned apostles of the Great 
Servia idea and through a desperate propaganda 
ha\-e infected the Austrian subjects of their own 
stock. It is the unrest withb the dual mon- 
archy which more concerns its government than 
e\-en the de\*ilish complots which find hospitality 
in Serbia and have found two victims in the 
Austro-Hungaiian her and his morganatic wife. 
The war on Ser\ia may be merely piuiitive, but 
it is really a terrible warning to those within 
Austria-Hungary to cease from troubling. 

The dream of a united lUyrian kingdom began 
with Ibe liberation of Servia from Turkish misrule. 
But tbecongress of Vienna and Waterloo quenched 



all h(^ during thirty years. Hungary conddered 
Croatia as a mere province and exasperated the 
Croats by an eSFort to Magyarize them. Their 
Emperor gave them a patriotic Ban or viceroy in 
1848, the famous Jellaschich, who in the crisis of 
his long career turned all his folk in frenzy against 
Hungary during her struggle for independence and 
saved the Hapsburg monarchy from extinction. 
The efforts of Joseph II to Germanize Croatia 
were vain, but it kept its identity. In ift68 an 
unsatisfactory "compromise" was forced on it. 
In spite of Hungarian stubbornness this charter 
has been several times modified in a sense favor- 
able to Croat aspirations, but the people still 
cherish resentment. They have as Ban a repre- 
sentative of the Hungarian crown, a national diet 
in control of local affairs, including courts and 
schoolS) and at Buda-Pest they have one member 
in the ministry with three members of the upper 
and forty of the lower house. There are endless 
wrangUngs and sometimes rebellious outbursts of 
violence as Hungary seeks to recall more or lea»^of 
what has been wrenched from her, and Croatia to 
wrest from her a higher degree of autonomy. The 
Servianselsewheresympathize,espedally those not 
in Croatia-SIavonia but directly under Austrian 
administration. If we may trust our judgment 
based on personal observation, Austria-Hungary 
has seized the occasion of the hideous crime so 
lately committed to secure peace within her own 
borders by the punishment of Servia. 

France has always had a noble sentimentality 
for the insurgents against any "oppressor" ex- 
cept herself, and claims for herself the liberation 
of Greece. It is hard that Austria-Hungary should 
pitilessly monopolize and regulate Servian trade, 
as she does; the enlarged Greece suspects the 
dual monarchy of seeking a highway of her own 
to the jEgean and desires to reserve for herself 
the transit and outlet for Servian commerce to 
the Mediterranean. Hence Servia may hope 
for at least moral and possibly for material aid 
from France and Greece as well as for the protec- 
tion of Russia. During the recent wars Servia 
amazed the world by the regeneration of her army 
as a fighting machine, and that of any invader, no 
matter how efficient, is likely to meet with fierce 
resistance. 

Italy still harbors a deepseated distrust of her 
next-door neighbor in the alliance and thdr In- 
terests clash on the Adriatic. At its head is an 
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Ilalio trredtrOa under Austrian rule, and opposite 
in both Montenq;ro and Albania they have con- 
flicting desires. The dynasty of the former is kin 
l^ marriage to the House of Savoy, and a German 
prince, if he of Wied evet gets a finn seat as Mpret 
of Albania, is not likely to favor Italian interests 
to any disadvantage for the powerful Austrian 
Lloyd Steamship Company, for long years the 
adroit and insinuating queen of the Adriatic, at 
least on the eastern shore. 

Finally there is the movement, inchoate as yet 
and not very assertive but nevertheless of im- 
portance, to combine into a common interest the 
hitherto disjointed and mutually suspicious poli- 
cies of the nations which border on the Mediter- 
ranean, for protection against the great commer- 
dal powers which make it a world's highway, 
notably Great Britain and secondarily Germany, 
France, Italy, and Sp^ are Latin, the new 
Greece at least classical in its aspirations and 
maritime to the utmost. From Gibraltar to the 
great Syrtis Spain, France, and Italy hold the 
African coast. While Italy alone has hopes of 
important colonization in its possessions, since the 
population of the others is stationary, all are en- 
gaged in the development of their possessions 
and the commerce which accompanies it. Each 



aspires to expand its Mediterranean in^Mrtance: 
all are impatient of British supereminence on its 
waters. The maintenance of present conditions 
is manifestly the British policy and the line of her 
Mediterranean fortresses will not be without the 
support of her fleets whatever the understanding 
with France and Russia may be. 

The eSorts of the British Government, seconded 
by that of Gennany, to keep the peace of £urtq>e 
or at least localize the war, were as commendable 
as they were manifestly sincere and to the im- 
mecUate mterest of both. The struggle for the 
world's carrying trade is not entirely confined to 
Great Britain and Germany, nor the rivalry in 
building great fleets to defend it. French and Ital- 
ian and Austrian, even Russian and Japanese, 
packets ply many a far distant main. Yet separ- 
ately or combined they are minor rivals. The 
great ones can emulate each other in peace for 
mercantile supremacy. It were well for the 
world if they had combined to maintain the un- 
stable equilibrium of the balance of power to 
which reference has been made. The internal poli- 
tics of both are uneasy and in both there are por- 
tents of social upheaval, but their stability and 
domestic balance are rockfast compared with that 
of the other great powers. 



THE TWO GERMANYS 

BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 



"W TT THAT attitude shaU conscientious Ger- 
%/l/ man-Americans take toward the war 
" of nations now convulsing Europe and 
particularly toward the country of their ances- 
try? The question is one to cause no end of 
heart-break, not only to them but to numerous 
Americans as well, who for one reason or other 
find themselves in debt to German learning or 
German kindliness. Should they imitate the 
multitudes who are shouting "Germany, right or 
wrong!" and waive all efiort to place the blame by 
some such consdence-salve as the phrase, "The 
Kaiser has sources of information not open to the 
public and knew he had to strike or be over- 
whelmed"? 

There are plenty of other reasons given in de- 
fense of the Kaiser. He is a new St. George 
slaying the Slavic dragon who would destn^ the 
civilization of western Europe. He and his people 



are the victims of British envy and jealousy due 
to their extraordinary conquests on the seas and 
in the marts of the world. A hatred of forty-three 
years and a never-quenched desire for revenge 
explain the actions of the French as well as their 
alliance with the Czar of all the Russias. Mis- 
information, ignorance, garbled despatches fnnn 
French, Belgian, and English sources, and lack of 
^predatioD of the fact that the Kaiser is the true 
protector of the intellectual aspirations and the 
superb idealism of his people, — all these are the 
reasons why public sentiment in the United States 
is on the side of the Kaiser's enemies. In brief 
every man's hand has been raised against Ger- 
many because, as the Kaiser put it, God has been 
with her; she has prospered exceedingly and the 
wicked now rejoice that evil days have come upon 
her. This and much more is put forth by those 
who are for "DetUschland, DeulscMandiAer AUes." 
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What intensifies tbe difficulty of the Gemuu^ 
Ameriaui is that there are two Gennanys. One 
is Uiat ol the Kaiser and of the militaiy autocracy, 
those vho believe in the divine right of rulers, in 
the mailed fist, in government by aristocracy, in 
might as against right, and have taught the doc- 
trine that peace can only be assured if all the 
nations be armed to the teeth. Its adherents 
■re those who see in the Wa^enrock another hat 
of Gcaskr, before which the public must bow. 
They i4>bold the officers who cut down lame 
oobblen or run through civilians at some fancied 
insult, and applaud those wearers of the uni- 
form who resort to the duel, long since outlawed 
by the aUghtened sentiment of the world. These 
an the Germans who entrench in power the en- 
nobled and enriched classes; who are without 
trust in the people and are utterly opposed to any 
eatensitm of democracy, relying for aid upon a 
•ubservient bureaucracy; who support the Prus- 
sian Government in its refusal to remove the in- 
equalities among voters within its electorate, — 
apinst which 100,000 Prussians protested last 
year on a single day. 

Incidentally they are of the type that gives so 
much offense to the rest of the world. They are 
arrogant and supercilious and frankly without 
faith in anything save the power of the sword. 
It is they who have dictated the fordgn policy 
iriiich has made friends of practically nobody. 
It is they who under Bisnurclc's leadership ori- 
ginally entered in 1883 the game of Uking the 
lands of backward races, in which all their neigh- 
bors and we ourselves have indulged. It is they 
who gi%-e the utterly false impression that all 
Germany has been bent on conquering where it 
could. It is they who make a large part of the 
world forget that the Germans are among the 
most lovable, useful, and enlightened people; 
that they are bound to us by ties that ought to be 
indissoluble. Have they not enriched our blood? 
Did they not come to us by the hundred thousand, 
fleeing from home because of a noble idealism 
which they transferred to our country, pledging 
their faith with their blood upon our battlefields of 
d\-il strife, — but always on the side of the Union 
and human liberty? Surely no German-American 
who really believes in republican institutions, in 
popular government, in the ideals of Washingtcm 
and Lincoln, can uphold this Germany. 

But thcie b another Germany besides this one 



of the autocrats, — totally different, infinitely 
nobler. It is the Germany of the great souls who 
have really made the spirit of the nation, its 
thinkers, its teachers, its scientists, its dvic ad- 
ministratorsj its poets, its glorious musidans, 
its philosophers, its idealists, its patriots of the 
wars for freedom and of the lost struggle for 
liberty in 1848. 

OUa DEBT TO INTEUXCTUAL GEULUTT 

To this Germany thousands of Americans owe 
a debt of never-ending gratitude. From it hosts 
of our teachers, our professional men without 
number, and others in every rank of life have 
drawn their most cherished inspirations. To it 
we owe in considerable measure our university 
development; from it came in large degree the 
impetus toward good dvic govermnent which has 
been one of the glories of our American progress 
in the last two decades. From this Germany 
Lloyd-George has plagiarized those plans for the 
improvement of the welfare of the masses which 
have made him at once the best-beloved and beat- 
hated man in Great Britain. 

In the dvic care of its own this Germany has 
led the world, with all to do it reverence. It has 
known best how to build the dty beautiful and 
made good and progressive government the 
birthright of all its urban dwellers. In no other 
nation has sdence in the same degree become the 
partner of commerce and of industry. Nowhere 
else has there been a keener, if as keen, an intel- 
lectual freedom among those whose lives are ded- 
icated to the pursuit of truth, or to the instruc- 
tion of the young. Nowhere has there been a 
greater reverence for the aristocracy of intdlect 
or as generous a recognition of its achievements. 
To sit at the feet of its in^ired teachers, men and 
women have come from all quarters of the globe 
knowing that in a hundred fields this Germany 
led the worid. 

And it is this Germany which to-day lies 
prostrate before us. It is this Germany which 
is being slaughtered, whatever the reason or the 
excuse for the war. On behalf of this Germany 
any really enlightened ruler must have stood for 
peace against the world, no matter who might be 
mobilizing ur where. To the su[^rt of this king- 
dom the whole intellectual worid wotdd have 
risen, — it did in England, — had the Kaiser but 
cried out its need and asked for allies to defend 
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and not to break the peace. For if any one who 
realized its moral grandeur and worth ought to 
have been willing to have abdicated rather than 
to plunge it into the abyss, the hell of war. 

But there it lies to be ravaged by its defenders 
and its enemies at will. For it there can be no 
victory, whoever wins. It is not only the laws 
which are silent between arms; all intellectual and 
spiritual activities cease when men's sole thoughts 
are to kill, to destroy, to immolate, to make a. 
mockery of Christianity. A whole generation is 
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to be wiped out; the flower of the knd between 
the ages of nineteen and twenty-four is to be 
sacrificed at a despotic ruler's will; perhaps an- 
other Goethe, a Schumann, a Helmhottz, are to 
be cut off in their youth ; all the talents these boys 
possess is certain to go for naught. Those who 
survive are to be brutalized by the most frightful 
spectacle of human carnage the world has ever 
seen, — by a sudden reversion to the stone age; to 
preach thereafter the long outworn and blasphem- 
ous doctrine that God is on the side of the might- 
ier battalions. If those of the Kaiser prove to 
be the better drilled so as to kill the greater num- 
ber of their fellow human beings, intellectual Ger- 
many will not profit but will suffer thereby. 

A HATED NATION 

It is not merely that its spiritual growth has 

been checlted and that the pursuit of knowledge 



is at an end. A terrible blow has been stmck at 
Germany as the seat of wisdom. Intematknal 
bonds of infinite worth have been sundered not 
to be reunited for decades to come; the Germany 
of calm, sdenti&c reasoning has been submerged 
by the mad rush into a war in which the Kauer 
has staked the Empire itself, as well aa every 
achievement of the nation-builders of 1870 and 
of those who have erected the great commercial 
edifice which has been the wonder of the w(»ld. 
If there is envy and jealousy now among the other 
nations, will not these feelings give way to help- 
less rage, to bitter enmity, to dread and fear if the 
greatest of military machines should triumph? 
Will not there be another Napoleon only a shade 
less dangerous than the overlord of a century 
ago, to inspire distrust and to court another 
Waterioo? 

And if Germany is conquered and lies prostrate 
in sackcloth and ashes what endless humiliation 
will be hersi What dreams of revenge upon all 
the world may not then fill the minds of those who 
so gaily set out to humble their sister-nations to 
east and west? Is it not certain that whatever 
the outcome, Germany will for decades be the 
most hated of nations? Every reactionary ele- 
ment in the German Empire, every privileged 
class, every believer in the divine right of the 
few who have obtained power, every militarist 
and imperialistic tendency will have been strength- 
ened at the expense of the liberalism and culture 
of Germany, — a Germany burdened with a hor- 
rible millstone of debt, — of which it can shift 
only a part, at best, upon the conquered, if it 
wins. 

Here is precisely where a chief wickedness of 
the war policy lies. Nearly four million of Ger- 
man citizens have enrolled themselves in a party 
to belong to which the Kaiser declared at Essen 
a few years ago was to commit treason to the 
nation. These traitors now have been forced 
into the ranks, but the evils against whidi the)* 
protested are no less, their devotion to tbdr 
cause is the same. They have fought imperialism 
at every turn, only to be bound and delivered 
now by the old snares, the old teachings that 
one's country must be upheld in war time; that 
it is proper to commit murder if one but murder 
by the wholesale, — teachings that are to-day 
doing their anti-Christian work in Engjandt 
France, Russia, and Austria as well. The cause 
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of libenlisin is the chief political hope of Gennany 
as agsinst the rule of the Prussian Junker, the 
grayling landliHtls, the insolent tariff barons, a 
bigoted Cathc^c dergy as in Bavaria, and the 
military and the aristocratic castes which do 
more to recruit the Sodaiist party than all their 
own leaders combined. It is not because of such 
government by the few, as some would contend, 
but in ^te of it that the liberal, the cultured 
Germany of to-day b what it is. What might 
it not be if its intellectual freedom were to be 
t>-pical of the freedom of the masses? Now much 
greater might not be the spiritual kingdom which 
it has built for itself under these conditions? 

THE CEUUN KASSES ENLIST OUS SyUFAlBY 
Tlie masses of the Kaiser's empire! To them 
mrriy the s>'mpathy of the world must go out 
as to the poor Belgians who have died about 
Liige without knowing why, realizing only that 
a bell of shot and shell had burst without warning 
vpoa them as lightning from the sky. On the 
beads of the German masses lies not the btood 
guilt. They come from smiling homes, from the 
castled bills of Thuring^, the vine-dad banks 
of the Rhine, the plains of Prussia, the poppied 
fidds of Bavaria. They and thrir kind have been 
rising steadily against fearful odds, bdped on by 
fa%'orabIc social legislation, held back by the 
heavy taxes imposed by the military Moloch, and 
b}- their three years of army service; hampered 
in the dties by grinding poverty and checked 
everywhere by iron castes. Their villages have 
tatty just begun to grow, to give signs of a develop* 
ment corre^mnding to that of the dties; to them 
ha%T come at least the harbingers of social justice; 
something of the prosperity of the nation was 
beginning to be theirs. But now the mother of 
rvtry son between nineteen and twenty-four years 
must know her boy upon the firing-line, to destroy 
the sons of some other mother, — because the 
"Triple" Alliance demanded it. For these solid 



peasants, the backbone of the country, war can 
bring nothing save woe and debt. 

Will it avail to tell them that the Slavic peril 
must be combated; that in this world-war Des- 
tiny speaks and that it had to come sooner or 
later? Are they not inevitably to count the cost 
when the slaughter is over? Will they not more 
than ever turn to the "party of treason," which 
dictates that such things shall not be? Will they 
not turn to any one who teaches that it shall be 
taken out of the hands of one man or a group of 
men to say whether a nation shall return to bar- 
barism and slay the best that is in it? 

For a German-American whose heart goes back 
to the country that gave him or his fathers birth 
there should be no difficulty in dedding where his 
sympathies should lie, if he be truly an American 
dtizen. Sorrow as he must for the German masses 
if he places reason above emotion and sympathy, 
he can but withhold his support from the Kaiser 
who approved in prindple the Austrian ultima- 
tum to Servia and made no better than a dicer's 
oath the solemn promise of the Empire to Fe^>ect 
the neutrality of Belgium. If he be loyal to the 
prindples of this republic, the German-American 
can only hope that absolutism has brought about 
its own downfall; that this may mark the end 
of Kaisers, as of great armaments. If he has 
owed anything to the great minds of Germany, 
its men of peace, of knowledge, sdence, and art, 
let him now pay the debt by being true to their 
ideals. He might well remember that Goethe 
himself faced a German army, when it had been 
beaten by ragged French republicans, to assure 
it that then and there a new epoch had begun. 

The immeasurable sins of the rulers of Europe 
and their militarists can only be expiated now 
by the beginning of a new epoch which shall mean 
that the masses shall be the kings of Eun^ as 
they are the rulers with us to-day; that the last 
vestiges of feudalism shall be swept away to make 
room for government by and for the peoples. 
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GERMANY'S FIGHT FOR POWER 

BY FREDERIC COURTLAND PENFIELD 

OTafewoftbeGermanEmperor'ssubjccts to the di\-ine sanction. But, say his admirers, 

pretend to be amazed by hLi grandiose these are permissible to one regarding himself 

utterances, the repeated affirmations of as the instrument of a great and crowning action 

will, and his confident appeals which he is to perform for the lasting glorifintioo 
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of his country. It is admittedly a master will that 
has raised Germany to the position she holds — 
that of Britain's foremost rival in sea power and 
as a constructive nation. A critical study of thit 
dominant person, whose divine right sway has for 
corollary the rattle of the sabre, compels the be- 
lief that William of Germany is to-day the might- 
iest man in Europe. 

"England's gekuanophobia 

The most striking thing viewed by the student 
of oversea affairs is the steady advance of Ger- 
many in commercial and political importance, 
and to admit this is to proclaim the Kaiser a 
national upbuilder of matchless ability. Ever 
since his historic cablegram to Paul Eruger, 
England has had a worrying attack of Germano- 
phobia. It used to be assumed that almost every- 
thing done by Germany was meant to awe and 
overshadow France, and a generation of French- 
men had this belief. But practical Germany long 
ago saw that Teutonic virility and the stationary 
French birthrate would by 1915 secure two lusty 
Germans to the earth for every Frenchman. 
Rivalry with her former foe then ceased, and the 
brawn and brain of the Fatherland were stimu- 
lated to rear a nation worthy of a more conspic- 
uous rival — the true object of German envy — 
the British Isles, from which a fifth of the globe is 
ruled. 

Upon this nerve-centre was Germany's covetous 
eye directed. In time the fact dawned upon 
England, and from that moment she has been in 
a state of chronic fear, with fright amounting on 
occasion to panic. From rostrum and editorial 
column Germany is pointed at as a country whose 
abidii:^ ambition is the ultimate conquest of 
England, and it is said often that the Hohenzol- 
lem is but biding his time for beginning operations 
to that end. Once only flippantly regarded, the 
words "Made in Germany" now bring sleepless 
nights to industrial Britain. 

At his breakfast table John Bull reads that Ger- 
many is ordering numberless dreadnoughts. The 
evening papers have heavy headlines stating that 
Germany is planning to convert Holland into a 
province for the undisguised purpose of bringing 
Germany mto striking distance of Great Britain, 

*I>r. Penfidd'g article is so able and striking an eiposidon of Gennany's late position bikI intentiMi* that It 1m 
been included although it was written three years ago. This should be borne in mind as England's " '^ — >— 

bia," and, very rerantly, the Kaiser's love oF peace seem to have greatly lessened. — T&z Editobs. 



by commanding harbors and coastline within 
easy steaming distance of Albion. Alarmists 
parade circimistantial facts proving that Ger- 
many's activities at Borkum are transforming 
that Friesian haven into a veritable "Gibraltar," 
adding thereby to the chain of North German 
ports bringing the naval power of the Kaiser a 
hundred miles nearer to England. "Borkiim"was 
the favorite topic of the last "silly seastm" in 
London journalism, and all English peters spas- 
modically prate of the "German peril." 

Meanwhile consols have been falling until the 
lowest value in seventy years was recently 
reached; and in no similar condition of fear have 
the British been since the times of the ambitious 
Corsican. Toy machines flying after dark have 
been deemed to be airships — undoubtedly Ger- 
man — reconnoitering the coimtry, and every 
ignis fatuus has been the lantern of a German spy 
collecting information about British defenses. 
The great mass of Britons have the bdief that 
Germany is their determined enemy. 

THE KAISEK AS EUItOPE'S "tSADE WlkD" 
The probable fact is that Germany is but a com- 
mercial foe, and relentlessly this; and if tifdeaa 
industry can bring it, the Teuton designs having 
at no distant time a share of England's manufac- 
turing and carrying trade. The purpose of every 
patriotic German seems to be to contribute his 
utmost to dethroning Britain's prestige as a busi- 
ness nation and securing it for the beloved Father* 
land. Industrial rivahy can be more drastic than 
armed conflict, and it is Germany's vigor as q>- 
plied in workshop and every field of toil that is 
menacing the British Isles. Battlesh^>s and 
added naval bases are merely means to a purpaae 
— the exploitation of half the world with Genua 
products; and the Briton, complacent in the bdief 
that his country is superior to any successful li- 
valry, can be but dwelling in a fool's paradise. 

As a phrase, "The Mightiest Man in Europe," 
can be defended when it is recalled how the second 
William has vivified with commerce the ptditkal 
creation of his august grandparent. It used to be 
the fashion to speak of the Kaiser as the War 
Lord of Europe, but in only a few uprisings whcfe 
colonization was being carried out has GaiOMnj 
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fired • rint in real conflict since the present ruler 
cunc to the throne. To a greater extent than 
any other European monarch is he the examplar 
of peace. He knows that the fruits of thrift are 
bet ter for national stability than the glories of war. 
Hence the proper description is — and no des- 
ignatic» can be more honorable — that be is the 
Trade Lord of Europe. 

Let it be remembered that under his rule nearly 
tvtry industry has doubled if not trebled, and that 
the commerce of Germany has grou-n in a way 
having no continental parallel. Suez Canal re- 
turns pro\-e that the turnstile between Europe and 
the Orient is used by a growing number of ships 
under the German flag, while under the British 
ensigD they are yearly falling in number. The 
Kaiser's people are progressing as the result of 
determined industry, and it is a splendid fact that 
the artisan, and not the drill-master, is making 
the Fatherland greaL 

William is tireless in getting new markets, and 
nine times out of ten he captures them from his 
British rival. He was one of the first to foresee 
that China could not forever resist the invasion of 
outside enterprise, and almost under his personal 
guidance the bankers and manufacturers of his 
natic» have secured a footing in the Middle King- 
dom that must grow to have enormous value. 

CEUIAKY OUT rOK Tn£ WOKLO'S COKKEBCE 

Anybody may find reasons why William seeks 
to make Germany important through commerce. 
Let it be admitted that he chafes at barriers and 
that there is a boundlessness to hts nature. When- 
ever he consults the imperial map, he must per- 
ceive that the frontiers are precisely those be- 
queathed by WUUam the Great, and the loftiest 
ambition of a monarch is to have the national 
domain expand under his rule. The Kaiser shud- 
ders at the crowded condition of the earth in this 
twentieth centur>', when most frontiers seem per- 
maaeotly fixed. The Monroe Doctrine prevents 
bis having even a coaling station in the Western 
Hemisphere. This u, perforce, more than an- 
oo>-ing, although the sons of Germany control 
numerous lines of trade in many South and Cen- 
tral American republics. In his musings over the 
doctrine it is likely that the Emperor may say to 
himidf: "Revenge I'll have upon the countr^inen 
ol Monroe by capturing ex-cry sort of trade; 
yes, III m«ke Gcnnaoy the workshop of the uni- 



verse. To perdition with the Doctrinet Keep 
your territory — I'll get my share and more of the 
business of your continent!" 

The Trade Lord had always known that the East, 
teeming with humanity like ants, was rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice, and had packed the coffers 
of England and given dominance in world power 
to the Britons. Consequently a legion of trade- 
getters was hurled five or six years ago upon Am, 
and these planted outposts in Ceylon, sent a 
column of bagmen to India and the Malay States, 
and placed commercial pickets everywhere in 
China and Japan. 

It was discovered early that England held no 
title to Eastern commerce, and none that was 
absolute to that of Australia. Britons following 
the time-honored custom of selling goods of kinds 
that they assume foreigners should have, the pliant 
and patient Germans are glad to furnish what the 
buyer prefers, and consequently gets many or- 
ders. It is understood that the HohenzoUem 
personally considers every diplomatic and con- 
sular appointment to the Celestial Empire, and 
that commerdal aptitude is the prerequisite of 
asdgnment — and each official knows that the 
Kaiser's interest in Chinese business amounts to 

A GKZATEK CERKANY 
Germany's colonies are unpopular at home, 
because of the yearly drain upon the exchequer. 
This fact, although unimportant, when taken 
with the impossibility of territorial control on 
this ude of the Atlantic, has had its share in 
directing energy into channels of trade, for none 
other was c^n — and every progressive German 
knows that national welfare based upon com- 
merce is aggrandisement in its safest form. " We 
can now only build up our resources," explain 
Berlin wiseacres, "but the next generation will 
see a greater Germany, possessing in all proba- 
bilities the Netherlands, striking southward to 
Trieste on the Adriatic, and including Palestine 
and a considerable area in Asia Minor, as well." 
A larger Germany seems as inevitable as the re- 
currence of the seasons, and will probably come 
when Europe again falls upon war and map- 
making. Should there be a parceling of Austria 
following the demise of the beloved Fraoz Jotef, 
Germany's aspiration of access to the Adriatic 
may be achie\'cd; and the Gomanixiiig of tbfl 
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Holy Land may be accxKnplished whenever the 
powers finally dedde to rend the Ottoman prov- 
inces. 

With the Gennans it is unpalatable to have the 
mouths of the mighty Rhine controlled by a small 
and none too friendly neighbor. It is easier to 
predict that at some time Holland will be gov- 
erned from Berlin than to state how this is to be 
accomplished. Invasion would be resented by 
more than one government, but subtle persuasion 
might bear fruit The late Dr. £mil Reich not 
long since bad the temerity to assert that the time 
is not remote when Holland will be called upon 




THE KUSStAN TKOHTIER 

to defend her title to vast Java against an Asiatic 
invader, and must have aid or lose her Eastern 
colonies. Alliance with Germany, he insisted, 
would preserve the integrity of the Dutch pos- 
sessions, and the price would be Holland's accept- 
ance of rule as ao individual state of the German 
Empire. 

DUTCH DEFENSES 

The proposal that the Dutch ^>end $18,000,000 
in coast defenses, while the frontier with Germany 
is undefended, has roused much comment. Some 
British statesmen have asked who is to benefit by 



the defensibility of Holland's aast, while others 
pretend to have heard of a "fatherly" letter from 
the Raiser warning Wilhelmina to put her realm 
in condition to resist inva^on from the sea. 
Failing to heed the HohenzoUem's advice, these 
men of presdence daim, the Queen was cautioned 
that in the event of foreign war Germany mi^t 
have to take over control of her country. 

Germany is not a government only knowing 
absorption when territory is acquired. Each erf 
her twenty-six states to a considerable extent re- 
tains its independence. Bavaria, for example, 
has her own king, laws, and army. " If Gennany 
proposed to Holland " — wrote Dr. Rdch — "to 
become the twenty-seventh state of the empire, 
Holland would not be obliged to abandon queen, 
language, or laws. The Dutch would send 
deputies to the Reichstag, and Germans would be 
permitted to enter merchandise free of duties in 
Dutch harbors. Why should the Dutch consider 
such a union? To this there has been a strong 
answer ever since Japan's victory in the war with 
Russia. The matter borders upon the iiiq>era- 
tive." 

Gennany is spending enormous sums in im- 
proving her North Sea defenses, is fortifying Hd- 
goland, and converting Emden — near the mouth 
of the Ems — into a harbor accommodating any 
fleet, thereby bringing nearer to the open sea 
the naval strength of the Kaiser. Germany has 
the amplest right to develop ports and fortifica- 
tions within her border, certainly without con- 
sulting the opinion of England at all in the 
matter. 



It is interesting to watch the "dreadnou^t 
game," played by England and Germany. The 
press has been at it fa^t and furious since the 
mammoth fighting machine was perfected. For 
months the contest has been at white heat, in con- 
sequence of which much ink has been shed and 
many heartburnings occa^oned in the British 
Isles. Believe the new^>apeis, and England b ao 
the brink of ordering many of these leviathans, 
with countless guns to go with them. Never mind 
what the Admiralty says, or what the budget per- 
mits. Fleet Street periodically sets out to create 
a flotilla that will brook no rivalry. Then the Ger- 
man press explains exultantly what the Kiuer ii 
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to do, and the programme always "sees" England 
and goes a ship or two better, beadcs increadng 
the calibre of the guns with each journalistic 
broadside. When these statements reach Albion 
the people can almost hear the din of German 
dockyaids, working with "feverish haste" both 
by day and night. 

Eadi power is fast adding to its sea-strength, 
and the dreadnought type is in demand, as every- 
body knows. But construction proceeds normally 
on both sides of the North Sea. England's fleet is 
the strongest in the world, while Germany's is but 
a poor second. Exactly stated, the present power 
of both navies b this: England has eight dread- 
noughts and Germany four. Of battleships of 
10,000 or more tons displacement, exclusive of 
dreadnoughts, England has forty-nine and Ger- 
many twenty-two. Of armored cruisers — now 
regarded as adding very little to fighting strength 

— England has eighty-four and Germany half 
as many; and of destroyers England has one 
hundred and sixty-eight and Germany ninety-one. 

The cardinal pmnts of interest in the naval 
programme of the countries is this: Enghind 
has ten dreadnoughts under construction, while 
Germany is buDding nine, and debating the 
wisdom of ordering more. Some critics contend 
that, Great Britain being practically all coast, 
and with possessions throughout the world, Eng- 
land's force could not be used as a unit, as Ger- 
many's might. Hence, reason the experts, Ger- 
many already is a match for England. When 
fighting strength is considered, it is almost over- 
powering to the intellect to learn that the Gcrman- 
.\u9trian alliance means that 7,000,000 soldiers 
receive the word of command in German. And 
the idea is abroad that this command is given 
from Berlin. 

When William H came to the throne in 18^ 
the imperial fleet was insignificant, >lis energy 
has raised the service to second place among the 
world's na\ies. With an arrtly of four million men 

— se^'eral times greater than England's home 
force — experts claim that in the event of hostil- 
ities with Russia or France a fleet would scarcely 
be required. With Austria, likewise creating a 
powerful na\?, Germany can have no dispute, 
for the cotmtries arc allies. 

"What is the purpose then, of the na\'y that 
Genitany will possess by igii?" ask English 
viiten. One of these declares that it is meant 



only for the North Sea, and there to be a menace 
to the British Isles. He insists that the ships 
are built in a manner prohibiting their use in 
distant waters. "Yes," concludes this alarmist, 
"Germany's fleet is for the North Sea, and will 
there remain, and behind it will be everything 
needed for armament, docking, and repairing." 
Possessing no water frontier save the North Sea 
and its connecting bodies of water, an impartial 
observer might inquire why the German Govern- 
ment should distribute its costly fleet upon seas 
where the country can have but little interest. 
But some British publicists pretend to think that 
only England has a right to the North Sea. 

A CHOWTNG COUKTSY 

The recent quinquennial census shows the 
population of Germany to be 65,000,000, indi- 
cating an increase of 4,500,000 in live years, and 
30,000,000 in thirty years. Dr. Wilhelm Hubbe- 
schleidcn predicts that by 19S0 there will be 
150,000,000 Germans. The present population 
of the British Isles is 45,000,000, which represents 
an increase of less than 1 1 ,000,000 in thirty years. 
In Germany the demand for labor has practically 
checked emigration, while the reverse is the case 
in Great Britain, As might be expected, partisans 
of protection point to Germany as progressing 
by leaps in all material ways, while Free Trade 
England falls behind — in one there is plenty of 
work, while the other has an idle class burdensome 
to the nation. Germany's increase of )>opulatlon 
will soon be at the rate of a million a year, and it 
is the purpose of the government to kcq) every 
patriotic man and woman at home to toil for the 
Fatherland's advance. In England the nen-s- 
papcrs are filled with advertisements encouraging 
migration to Canada, Australia, and other colo- 
nies. Ten >-ear5 ago German emigration was about 
i3i,ooo souls annually; last year it was scarcely 
35,000 persons, and ncariy all to America. 

Germany's national wealth is now estimated at 
$8.S,ooo/>oo,ooo, while fifteen years ago it was 
155,000,000,000, Recent Prussian statistics in- 
dicate that the aggregate taxable incomes of less 
than $750 a year have risen from $775,000,000 
in 1895 to $1 ,goo,ooo,ooo in 1910 — an increase 
of 150 per cent, in fifteen years. Savings bonk 
deposits have cxjKinded in fifteen years from 
$1,135,000,000 to upward of $3,000,000,000, and 
it is held that the average wage has risen in ten 
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years&om$i86.5oto$256.35. This improvement 
is 38 per cent., while cost of living has advanced 
about 35 per cent. The income tax in 1S95 
produced $38/300,000, while last year it was 
$73,000,000. 

SDCCESSrUL FASHIMG 

While economic success has been brought about 
by developing manufacturing, the use of ma- 
chinery and chemical fertilizers is winning from 
the soil a. bounty greater than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, when the country numbered eight or 
ten million more agriculturists. In many progres- 
sive countries the movement of humanity is away 
from the soiL This is manifested in Germany by 
the fast-expanding population of urban commu- 
nities. With its environs Berlin has dose upon 
3,000,000 inhabitants, and offers advantages that 
a generation since were unthought of. Hamburg 
has 1,000,000 people. Here as about Bremen, 
what were green fields a few years ago are now 
harbor basins, and the quays of these ports possess 
every modem ^pliance for loading and unloading 
vessels. Munich, Dresden, and Leipsic have 
600,000 people each, while Cologne boasts of 
500,000. Germany to-day is noisy with industry, 
with skies overhung with mantles of smoke from 
the chimneys of furnaces, chemical works, porce- 
lain factories, and manufacturing plants of every 

EXPORTS AND IMPOSTS 

In Prussia the northeastern provinces have 
largely been deserted by the young of the farmer 
class for factory employment in the towns. The 
Rhenish-Westphalian coal and iron district at- 
tracts labor from Posen, while thousands of Rus- 
sian and Galidan Poles yearly cross the frontier 
to secure a summer's work in the eastern pro- 
vinces. Italians and Croatians are drawn in 
numbers to Germany, where their toil finds liberal 
compensation. Rural prosperity in the past 
twelve years is reflected in a threefold increase in 
land value. An American economist said recently 
that if the farmers of the United States could raise 
crops as prolific as the Germans do, that Uncle 
Sam would be a billion dollars richer each year. 
This praise was meant to apply not alone to the 
soil of Germany but to the intelligence of the 
husbandman as well. 

Germany's exports last year were valued at 
$1,750,000,000; a dozen years ago they were 



$701,500,000. Notwithstanding this showing 
the balance of trade is ag^nst the country; for 
last year's imports were $914,000,000 greater than 
those of twelve years ago.' It should be borne in 
mind that as a nation growing in population, 
whose keynote is manufacturing, the bringing in 
of raw materials to be fabricated is enormous. 
Shipping under the German flag has in a quar- 
ter of a century developed sevenfold, and 64 per 
cent, of the sea freight is carried at preferential 
rates in subsidized bottoms. The realm is hungry 
for trade, that is apparent to any observer, and is 
being made rich by the multiplidty of things 
"Made in Germany." 

There is constant discus^on as to whether 
German prosperity is due to the tariff policy 
of protection. Some English [>amphlcteers inast 
that facts are habitually perverted in the Father- 
land's statistics. More than one Fleet Street 
writer, conceding the genuineness of German up- 
building, mourns because Britain is falling behind 
owing to her retention of free trade. Others argue 
that progress in Germany, where every man has 
been a trained soldier or sailor, is largely due to 
the conscr^tion rule, while lagging En^and has 
volunteer enlistment. The disdpline of Germany, 
argue these critics, permanently rouses industry 
and enterprise. 

SOCIALISTIC PSOPAGANDA 

Germany's curse seems to be Sodalism, ^read- 
ing so rapidly that many statesmen are apprehen- 
sive of the length to which it may go. Its spread 
in 1910 was greater than ever. During the year 
the Socialists held thirty thousand meetings, and 
distributed 23,000,000 leaflets and 2,500,000 
pamphlets. The Sodalist party has many rqire- 
sentadves in the Rdchstag who attack any 
measure deemed to be super-monarchical. In the 
Prussian Diet a Sodalist member has recently 
said that matters were developing in a way 
making it possible for the German crown to 
be swept away in a night, as was the case in Por- 
tugal. The German Chancellor has seen fit to 
warn the more radical exponents of Socialism 
that they would be held to account for excesses 
resulting from their teachings. 

Save for Socialism, the German nation is homo- 
geneous, while Britain is rent by national in- 
dedsion and political forebodings. Gennany's 
imperial policy seems remarkably continuous. 
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Its exponents work consecutively, strenuously, 
unobtrusively — theirs is the Bismarckian policy 
ol blood and iron, with "ever ready" for its 
watchword. 

BRITISH "MOCE-SAKING" IN GEBlLUn 
Tbesendingof British commissions and delega- 
tions to Gcnnany to investigate material condi- 
tions has been the fashion. Political parties and 
leagues and societies advocating this or that have 
had inquisitors ransacking the Fatherland from 
frontier to frontier, and their findings have been 
embodied in tons of reports, some instructive, 
but most of them unconvincing and stupid. 

Hundreds of "Free Trade Leaguers" and 
"Tariff Trippers" have sought the secret of Ger- 
man prosperity, and their junketings have pro- 
duced deductions wonderfully expressed. As 
mi^t ha\-e been expected, the predilections of the 
\isiUHS ha\-e found ample support as a conse- 
quence of the in\-estigation. Free-traders dis- 
on-ered that Gcnnany was not prospering because 
of protection, and vice versa. Employers of labor 
io^'siiably learned that the toiling classes were 
poorer paid and worked m<H'e hours than at home. 
In fact, every investigator seemed to discover 
what he wished to find. Nearly every delegate 
published his "report," with the result that 
England has had a plague of leaflets. Hundreds 
described what they believed they saw, but one 
tripper tersely told what he did not see, and this 
was the best report of the avalanche. Here is 
what be said of Germany : " No unemployed stand- 
ing at street comers. No drunkenness or brawling. 
No hooliganism. No slums of poverty as in 



England. No discourtesy. No b^tpng or hawk- 
ing. No deformed persons. No land out of culti- 
vatioo. No ragged children. No late trains." 

The alarming discovery was made that thou> 
sands of poor subsist tn part on horseflesh, and to 
prove the horror sa>rcs of investigators brought 
home the public advertisements of horseflesh 
merchants. These produce an outburst of right- 
eous indignation. About a hundredth part of the 
meat eaten in Germany is horseflesh. It is sold 
openly as such, and it is held to be wholesome and 
palatable, and is rigidly inspected by health offi- 
cials. Probably every continental country has 
people who eat horseflesh, on account of its cheap- 
ness — in Germany it sells at eight or ten cents a 
pound. Other British investigators pounced 
upon the black bread as unfit for human beings, 
comparing it detrimentally with the armor-coated 
loaves of rural England. 

One cannot know the conditions and ambitions 
of Germany and Great Britain — each fighting to 
the point of desperation for power and trade — 
without perceiving the enormous mutual advan- 
tage that would accrue could a treaty of amity and 
commerce between the two be brought shout. 
Such an alliance, with immediate cessation of 
expenditure over sea-power agreed upon, would 
have the greatest material value, besides prac- 
tically insuring the peace of Europe and A«a for 
years to come. With the An^o- Japanese treaty 
soon to expire, the most brilUant achievement 
open to British statesmanship would surely be 
the securing of an alliance with the rival acrou 
the North Sea whose progress is astonishing the 
world — Germany. 
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THE ARMIES OF EUROPE 

BY FREDERIC LOUIS HUIDEKOPER 



> (by or two after the actual outbreak of the war. In view of the events which have artuallj' haf^icned, the 
fi>m;m>t of Gennuiy'* piubable courae of action, as given in the latter part of the article, b of S|iectal interest. — iSlE 
Eanoas.\ 



THE war in which all Europe is embarked 
will undoubtedly be the most gigantic 
struggle in the history of the world — so 
eigantic that even the Napoleonic wars will seem 
like dwarfs in comparison. 

To understand the present atuation in Europe 
one must look at the arms and aims of each coun- 
try in turn. 

Ever since the reign of Ivan the Great (1463- 
i5os)r Russia has pursued one policy with extra- 
ordinary consistency, her effort being to improve 
hcn<clf by dose contact with more dv-ilized nations 
and to obtain access to the sea, especially in warm 
waters. The wars which she has waged against 
Poland, Sweden, the Turks of the Khanate of the 
Crimea, Prussia, Napoleon, the Turks in 1877- 
1878, and Japan, her stealthy advance in Central 
.\sia and her intrigues in the Far East, in Persia 
and the Balkans, are all part and parcel of this 
policy. She has constituted hciself the protec- 
tress of the Slavonic people in the Balkans in re- 
turn for which they may help her to secure Con- 
stantinople, the pltmi upon which she has looked 
with longing ej'cs for centuries. 

It is an open secret that Russian expansion 
deliberately plans access to the North Sea over 
Scandinavia's prostrate nationalism, while at the 
same time it is reaching for a United Slavic Balkan 
[cninsula, bordering south and eastward on the 
Adrbtic, the Marmora, and the Black Sea, with 
complete control of their strategic sea-gates, the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. Germany, geo- 
graphically inside of Russia'senveloping ambitions 
is tvta more resolved upon an ex]>anding empire, 
which shall extend eventually from Dutch and 
Belgian ports on the North Sea, dear through 
what is now Turkey, along the line of the Bagdad 
railroad to the Persian Gulf. 

Mumn'cr, there Ls the possibility that tf the 



Austrian Empire breaks up on the death of its 
present ruler — as has long been expected — the 
Kaiser or his descendants may become possessed 
of that territory and the important {lort of Trieste 
on the Adriatic. At the present moment, Russia's 
interests in that part of the continent clash with 
Austria's. Austria is keenly alive to its need to 
control the Adriatic, hence her occupation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina in 190S, her resolution 
not to permit the Servians to have the port of 
Scutari, and her recent creation of the Kingdom of 
Albania. Her recent stand with respect to Servia 
is based upon her determination to permit no in- 
terference with her rights in that part of Eurc^K. 

Back of these Austrian ambitions is the Pan- 
Gcnnanic idea — the German slogan of the fa- 
mous March to the East — which is diametrically 
opposed, aa already indicated, to a Russianized 
Balkans, or powerful Slav-Balkan state. 

These facts afford a glimpse into the intrigues 
of these nations and the struggle between Russia, 
on the one hand, and Germany and Austria on 
the other, to obtain the upper hand in the Balkans 
politically, commercially, and by the effort of each 
one to introduce its system of military training — 
all which were discus.sed at such length in Ameri- 
can ncwspai>ers during the late war, but witlmut 
any attempt to throw light on the fundamciit.tl 
reasons from which they sprang. 

The map of Europe shows Great Britain separ- 
ated from the continent by a narrow str^ of trou- 
bled water which has played a rfile in history only 
equalled by the Mediterranean. Her security is 
dcjtendcnt mainly upon the ability of her fleets 
to prevent invasion. Her land forces are a secon- 
dary consideration. Her task is to defend the 
British Isles; to protect the carrying trade of the 
world which is in her hands; to keep open commu- 
nication with her colonial possessions scattered all 
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over the globe; and to prevcDt her food supply 
from abroad from being cut oGF lest she starve to 
death. 

The main motive in France is revenge for 1870- 
71 and the reconquest of the lost provinces of Al- 
sace and Lorraine. 

European armament and European armies are 
at the same time the result of these conflicting am< 
bitions, Just briefly indicated, and the means by 
which each nation hopes to satisfy its own terri- 
torial hunger at the expense of the other nations. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated in military 
matters, it may be said that almost every great 
nation has a regular army, and one, two, or three 
reserves. In time of peace the regular armies are 
kept on a reduced, or "peace footing." When 
war is imminent, they are enlarged to their "war 
footing" by augmenting them to full strength, 
either by additional men drawn from the reserves 
or by recruiting, and by organizing, equipping, 
and supplying them for active operations in the 
field. This is known as mobllizatioQ. Army 
affairs are administered by a council presided over 
by the Minister of War, which includes certain 
high military officers charged with duties necess- 
ary to the proper management of land forces. 
One of these is the Chief of the General Staff who 
is nearly always the commander-in-chief in time 
of war. The General StaS prepares all plans of 
war, sees to the proper coordination of the various 
branches of the service, and superintends the exe- 
cution of the plans determined upon. There are 
two kinds of troops: mobile, and fixed, i. e., sta- 
tioned in fortifications. The mobile troops are 
of two sorts: those of the line, i. e., the fighting men 
which include the infantry, cavalry, and artillery; 
and those of the staff. Broadly speaking, the 
infantry is organized as follows: 

mx ORGANIZATION Or AM ASHY 
INFAKrav 

A (quad b 8 meii undet the conunftnd of a oorpatal. 

A uctkm ia 16 men under Ute command of a lergeant. 

A plato(Hi U from 50 to 75 men under a lieutenant. 

A company is 3 platoons, mo to 150 men, under a cap- 
tain. 

A battalion is 4 or more companies under a major. 

A regiment is 3 or more battaliona under a colonel, or a 
lieutenant-colonel. 

A brigade is 3 or j regiments under a brigadier-general. 

A division is 1 ot more brigades under a major-general. 

An army corps is 3 or more brigades, supplemented by 
cavalry, artillery, en^neers, etc., under a major-general or 
lieutenant-general. 



A section is 8 men under a corponL 
A platoon is 36 to 50 men unde 
cqttain. 
A troop is 3 to 4 platoons, 135 to ijo men, under ft op- 

A squadron is j troops under a senior captain, or a major. 
A regiment is 4 to 6 squadrons under a coloneL 
A brigade is 3 regiments under a biigadier-generaL 
A divi^oQ is 3 or 3 brigades under a major-generaL 
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A battery is 130 to iSo men, with 4 to 6 guns (8 in tbe 
Russian army) under a captain. 
A gToiq> or battalion is 3 or 4 batteries under* major. 
A regiment is 3 or 4 groups (battalions) under a colonel. 

When regiments are combined into brigades, 
brigades into divisions, and divisions into army 
corps, cavalry, art^Iery, and certain other auxil- 
iary troops, such as engineers, signal corps, aero- 
plane corps, etc., are joined with them in such 
pro[K)rrions as has been found necessary. Ever>' 
unit, from the company up, has its own siq>{dy 
and ammunition wagons, field hospitak, etc 

In Europe almost every man has done com- 
pulsory service with the colors, varying from one 
to four years, and aside from the usual drills and 
instruction, has received training in mansuvrcs, 
great or small, where the endeavor is made to re- 
produce the exact conditions which wiU occur to 
war. At times, however, even the "grands ma- 
noeuvres" degenerate into what smacks stron^y 
of opera botifle, despite every effort to the con- 
trary. The writer vividly recollects a charge of 
five regiments of French cavahy across nearly 800 
yards of absolutely open country against a batter>', 
a battalion of infantry, and a regiment of dis- 
mounted dragoons in September last, and the iw- 
concealcd disgust of one old soldierwho had fought 
in the battles around Metz in 1870 at what he 
characterized as "crass idiocy." Even more 
spectacular was the charge of eighty squadrons of 
Bavarian cavalry, numbering more than 9,000 
men, across about 1,000 yards of open ground 
against a strong position held by a brigade of Sax- 
on infantry and several batteries, led by the 
German Emperor in person some years ago. The 
umpires decided that it was successful, whereat 
the military attaches smiled and remarked, as did 
Marshal MacMahon of the charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaclava, "Cat magnifi^ue, mats ce 
n'tsl pas la guerret" (It is magnificent, but it is 
not war!) Upon another occasion the Kaiser in- 
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dulged in a umO&rly preposterous charge, but 
upon galloping up to the umpires and inquiring, 
"How's that?" was greeted with the firm but di- 
ptonutic answer, "All dead but one, Your Majes- 
ty." Il must not be supposed that such license 
is always the case, for the training is often severe, 
and io the various schools of musketry the utmost 
attention is paid to good marksmanship — no 
nation bong more thorough in all that relates to 
military matters than Germany, 

To understand the efficiency of European sol- 
diers and the never<ea5ing preparation for war, 
let us examine the systems of the leading conti- 
nental powers, beginning with the one which has 
the greatest reputation. 



The German army on a peace footing consists 
of 3>i459 officers and 768,540 men, military ser- 
vice being compulsory and universal with certain 
exemptions. Liability to service (Wehrpflicht) 
begins at the age of 17 and ends at 45; actual ser- 
vice (Heerpfficht) commences at 20. With the 
active army the term of service b seven years, 
two in the ranks and five in the reserve for the 
infantry, five in the ranks and four in the reserve 
tor the cavalry and horse artillery. The soldier 
is permanently attached to some corps, and during 
fats reserve service is twice summoned for training 
with it for a period limited by law to eight weeks, 
bat in actual practice rarely six weeks and more 
asiully a month. From the active reserve the 
soldier passes into the Landwebr or second line 
aim>', composed of two "bans," the first of $ 
years fw the infantry and $ for the cavalry and 
banc artHlery; the second "ban" of 6 to 7 years, 
or 8 and 9, for the cavalry and horse artillery. 
Daring the first ban there are two periods of train- 
ing of S to 14 days each, in the second none, while 
tbe Lsodwehr cavalry is exempted altogether. 
Tbe final reserve is the Landsturm — a force purely 
for borne defence — in which the men remain 
andl they have reached the age of 45; in other 
wordi, about 6 years. The Landsturm is com- 
posed of two "bans," the first comprising all men 
be t ween 17 and 39 who for any reason have re- 
ceived 00 military training; the second includes 
tU men, trained or untramed, between the ages 
of 39 and 45. The German army admits as vol- 
I for oat year only well-educated young 
■ 1A0 pay their own expenses and who serve 



to supply aU the Reserve and Landwehr officers. 
There are also a considerable number of reserve 
troops intermediate between the active army and 
the Landwehr, and a supplementary (Ersatz) 
reserve of young men of 20 who are fit for service 
but in excess of the required number of armual 
recruits. They are liable for three periods of 
training, one of 10 weeks, one of 6 and one of 4, 
stress being laid on non-combatant duties, al- 
though they are also available for depot duty. 
The object of these various reserves is to keep the 
active regiments up to full strength and to replace 
the enormous wastage in men that invariably 
occurs in war. 

In the organization of the German army six 
battalions form an infantry regiment, two rc^- 
ments a brigade, two brigades a division, and 
two divisions an army corps. There are 10 divi- 
sions composed of 3 brigades each, and in the 
event of war it is probable that the other divisions 
will be similarly augmented. Adding the neces- 
sary auxiliary troops, viz: an arUllery brigade of 
12 batteries composed of 6 guns each — or 4 in 
the case of the horse batteries — a regiment of 
cavalry of 4 squadrons, an engineer battalion, 
sanitary troops, etc., a German 3-brigade division 
at war strength would number about 21,000, and 
an army corps — to which are further attached 

4 batteries of howitzers and a battalion of rifles — 
about 43,000 combatants. The cavalry division 
is composed of 3 brigades of 2 regiments each and 
2 or 3 batteries of horse artillery, a total of 34 
squadrons and 8 to 12 guns. Twenty-five corps 
constitute the German army, whose war strength 
is (1) active army, 1,700,000; (2) Landwehr, 
1,300,000; and {3) Landsturm, 1,000,000, a grand 
total of 4,000,000 men. 

The infantry is armed with the Mauser maga- 
zine rific, i898modet, with a calibre of .311 inches 
and fires a "spit ball," i. e., one pointed like a 
pencil. The Mauser has a velocity of 2,700 foot 
seconds, a point-blank range of about 300 yardi, 
and has adjustable sights for ranges up to 3,000 
yards. The cavalrj- is armed with a Mauser 
magazine carbine, and all carry lances. The ar- 
tillery, both field and horse, use a Krupp inece of 
IQ06 model, firing a 1 5 lb. shell. The field howit- 
zer is a 3o-pounder, the heax*}* howitzer a 94- 
pounder. The Army Law of 1913 provided for 

5 aeroplane battalions numbering 17 companies 
with about 400 aeroplanes, and that year there 
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were 34 dirigible balloons id the military estab- 
lislitnent. 

The Gennan General Staff has the rq)utatioD 
of being the m<»t thorough body of its kind in the 
world. The writer has been told upon excellent 
authority that Field Marshal von Moltke used to 
declare that with the declaration of war in 1870 
came his rest. The story is characteristic of the 
preparedness of the Gennan General Staff, but 
if the plans to which the Germans are so wedded 
are upset the result may be different from their 
calculations. As indicative of the rule-of-thumb 
from which do digression is permitted, every ob- 
server of German manoeuvres has been struck by 
the obligation of troops to take the exact position 
assigned to them quite regardless of whether cir- 
cumstances have altered conditions and whether 
the spot is surrounded by coemies. In war such 
blind adherence to orders might entail annihila- 
tion. Moreover, the training instils into the men 
a dependence upon others, especially the officers 
and non-commissioned officere, which tends to 
rob them of all initiative; and the most casual 
observer cannot fail to remark upon the difficulty 
of the leaders to make their men take and keep 
open order in skirmishes and attacks, quite in 
contrast to the French, English, and Americans. 
The loss of life must necessarily be out of all pro- 
portion to the results achieved, as was the case 
when the Prussian Guard attacked the village of 
St Privat on August 18, 1870, and suffered a loss 
of 30 per cent, in twenty minutes. 

The Gennan artillery is distinctly inferior to 
the French as a weapon, and the Mauser rifle has 
not such a Sat trajectory (1. c. the bullet does not 
carry so far in a straight line) as the French small- 
arm at distances above 900 yards. The adminis- 
tration of an army that includes the commissariat, 
the quartermaster's department, the medical 
corps, etc., which supply the troops with food and 
all necessary stores, is only slightly inferior to the 
French; but its officials, whose functions are semi- 
military and semi-civil, have been subjected for 
years to the most overweening arrogance on the 
part of the officers of the line, and it would not be 
surprising to see revenge play its rdle, especially 
if the supply system breaks down under defeat. 

Germany's railways are admirably situated for 
military operations in every part of the Empire. 
There is no lack of arms or ammunition so far as 
is known, and in the tower at Spandau, near Berlin 



an enormous amount of gold has beoi stored for 
years as a war chest. German powder is of ex- 
cellent quality and fully abundant. Supplies are 
ample for a campaign of months, but if Germany 
is cut off from the sea difficulty will be experienced 
in feeding her enormous armies. Her fcutifica- 
tions are of the latest and most approved type, 
heavily armed and provisioned for months, and, 
unlike France, she has wisely put her mortars in 
the &rst line, the howitzers, the short range guns, 
in second line, and the high power guns in the rear. 
Each fortification is provided with a wireless as- 
tern for commimication with other fortifications, 
thus rendering it possible for garrisons to unite 
either to harass the enemy temporarily or for pto- 
longed operations — a performance heretofore so 
hazardous that it has been rarely attempted in the 
presence of the enemy. 



The kst few years have witnessed an almost 
incredible resurrection in the military ^irit of 
the French. Less than two years ago, when 
Germany mcreased her standing army, France 
instantly retaliated by lengthening the term of ac- 
tive service from two to three years without creat- 
ing so much as a ripple in her internal affairs. She 
is determined to recover her lost provinces of 
Alsace and Lorraine, and, if the opinion of military' 
critics is not woefully at fault, she may be counted 
upon to put up a desperate fight against her Ger- 
man adversary. 

The "National Army" of France is composed 
of the " Metropolitan Army" and the Colonial 
Army, the former numbering 753403 and the 
latter about 116,000 — 46,000 being in Morocco 
and 39,000 in Algeria — a total of 869403, exclu- 
sive of 25,000 in the Gendarmerie or military- 
police. Military service is compulsory and uni- 
versal from the ages of 20 to 48, the only exemp- 
tions being for physical disability. After 3 years 
in the active army , the soldier passes to the reserve 
for II years, followed by 7 years in the Territorial 
Army and 7 in the Territorial Reserve. In the ac- 
tive reserve the conscript undergoes two periods of 
training and manoeuvres lasting for 4 weeks each ; 
in the Territorial Army one period of 2 weeks; 
in the Territorial Reserve, no fixed period. Unlike 
the Germans, the French have no one-year volun- 
teers but every encouragement is given for vol- 
untary enlistment for 3, 4, or 5 years, particularly 
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in the CoIcHiial Anny. The length of the reserve 
service produces more than 3,000 reservists per 
tattalion, so that in case of mobilization the 
active units can easily be maintained at full 
war strength and each battalion and regiment 
fonns an additional reserve unit with men left 
o\Tr for the depot. As a necessary precaution, 
the troops stationed along the German frontier 
are kept at a conaderably higlicr strength than 
the others. 

In the organization of the French army, two 
infantry regiments — composed of 6 or some- 
times 7 or 8 battalions — form a. brigade, a bri- 
gades a division, and 1 divisions an army corps. 
To e\'eTy division is attached a field artillery regi- 
ment of g batteries of 4 guns each. The con>s 
artillery includes 9 field and 5 howitzer batteries, 
to which 6 reinforcing batteries arc added upon 
mobilization, so that each corps on a war footing 
ha» 144 guns. Furthermore an army corps in the 
field has attached to it a cavalry brigade of 2 regi- 
ments, I chasseur (cavalry) battalion, engineer 
companies, sanitary and service troops, etc. The 
cavalry divisions are (imposed of 3 brigades of 
3 regiments each — together with 3 batteries of 
horse artillery. When mobilized the strength of an 
army corps is ai^roximately 33,000 oimbatants; 
a cavalry division 4,700. There is also an aero- 
nautical corps with 334 aeroplanes and 14 dirigi- 
bles. 

The French army is localized and territorialized. 
Of the 31 army corps regions, all except Algeria 
(the igth) funushes a complete army corps. The 
S infantry regiments of an army corps are re- 
cruited from their respective regimental districts, 
but the additional regiment is obtained from the 
reiQOD at large. Like the chasseur battalions, 
these additional regiments are usually stationed 
near the eastern frontier, so that the 6th Army 
Corps at Chalons and the 7th at Besan^n are 
augmented to 3 divisions each. 

The 'Reserve Army has two diWsions in each 
region, corresponding to those in the active army. 
Upon mobilization the 36 reser\'e divisions con- 
tain virtually the same organization and strength 
as the troops of the first line. The reserves of the 
regiooal regiments, engineers and foot artillery 
can be utilized for garrisoning the various for- 
tresses to which allusion will be made later. The 
Tcnitofial Army likewise consists of 36 divisions 
and gurison troofM. Upon mobilization the re- 



nuuning men of the Reserve and Territorial armies 
arc summoned to the depots and are available to 
maintain the field army at war strength. The 
Customs Corps, the Chasseurs Forestiers, the 
Gendarmerie (35,000) and the Garde R^ubli- 
caine (2,992) have also had military training and 
con be utilized in time of war. 

The French field army is composed of ao army 
corps, the brigade of 14 battalions stationed at 
Lyons, and 10 divisions of cavalry. Raised to 
their full war strength, the active army numbers 
1,009,000, the reserves and dcjxils, 1,600,000, the 
Territorial army Si8,ooo, and the Territorial re- 
serve 451,000, a grand total of 3,878,000. As a 
matter of fact, France possesses about s,ooo,ooo 
trained men, 1,000,000 more than Germany — a 
thing which not many people know. 

The infantry is armed with the Lebel maga- 
zine rifle of .315 inches calibre, the cavalry with 
the Lebel carbine, both excellent weapons. The 
field piece is a rapid-fire gun of 7.5 centimetres 
(3.95 inches) of the model of 1907, provided with 
a shield for protection. The howitzers arc of 
13 or 15.5 centimetres (i cm.^.3937 inch). 

For many years there existed much uncer- 
tainty as to who would command the French 
army in time of war owing to the fear of a dicta- 
tor like Louis Napoleon or like General Bou- 
langcr attempted to be (February, 18S9). In 
July, 1911, when the Moroccan trouble was at its 
height and war seemed imminent, it was decided 
tliat the power of appointing the commander- 
in-chief should be taken away from the Conseil 
Supericur de la Guerre — which is charged with 
general military' questions under the presidency 
of the Minister of War — and vested in the Con- 
seil dcs Gen^raux, which is composed of the 
olTicers commanding the field armies and which 
has now selected General JufTre for supreme com- 
mand. 

The French artillery is generally admitted to 
}>c in a class by itself and the Intendance (com- 
missariat, etc.) is excelled by none other, llie 
infantry is most deceptive in appearance, but the 
ability of the French to march and attack has 
never been surpassed. On the other hand, its 
forte is not the defensive, and only last year the 
writer was struck by the need of firmer discipline 
and more instruction. The French are peculiar 
in this resiK-cl, but the instant the first shot is 
fired no soldier rallies quicker to his colors, or {■ 
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more desperately in earnest than the Frenchman. 
The cavaby is first class and will give a good 
accoimt of itself. Its work will be supplemented 
by the army aeroplane corps and a volunteer 
aeroplane corps, the latter of which can be counted 
upon to furnish about i,ooo aeroplanes, which 
will prove far more than a match for the German 
aircraft, and ought to keep the commanding 
generab fully informed of every movement of the 
enemy. The Minister of War recently stated 
that there was no provision for the defense of the 
fortifications against attacks from the air, and 
there is also some question as to the efficiency of 
the wireless apparatus installed in the fortresses. 
The French naval powder is notoriously uncer- 
tain and short-lived, but the same cannot be said 
of the army powder, and so far as is known 
abroad, there is no shortage in ammunition. The 
regimental officers are excellent but the French 
success will be largely measured by the ability 
of the generals. If they are able to take and 
keep the ofFensive, the French will prove a de- 
cidedly tough nut for any army in the world 
to crack. 

RUSSIA 

The peace strength of the Russian army is 
1,284,000 men, Its war strength 5,962,306. Mili- 
tary service is compulsory and universal, begin- 
ning at the age of 30 and terminating with the 
end of the 43d year. Service in the active army 
is for 3 years in the case of the infantry and artil- 
lery, for 4 years in the other arms. The soldier 
then passes into the reserve (Zapas) for 14 or 15 
years, during which he receives two trainings of 
6 weeks each. After 18 years in the active army 
and reserve, he is transferred to the Territorial 
army (Opolchgnif) for g years. This embraces 
also the surplus of the fl"""fll contingent, thus 
forming a supplementary reserve, and, in the 
second "ban," all those exempted from service, 
those not up to standard, and the older classes of 
surplus men. There also exists a modified system 
of volunteers for one year who supply the bulk 
of officers required for the reserve upon mobili- 
zation. 

Owing to the enormous extent of the Russian 
empire, its army is divided into three forces, the 
army of European Russia, the army of the Cau- 
casus, and the Asiatic army. The Russian bat- 
talion contains r.ooo men; 4 battalions constitute 
a regiment, 2 regiments a brigade and 3 brigades 



a divi^on. The field batteries are composed of 
8 guns, the horse batteries of 6. The ordinary 
army corps is made up of z divisions, a howitzer 
division and one battalion of sappers, and has a 
fighting strength of approximately 32,000 men. 
The rifie brigades form separate organizations of 
8 battaUons with 3 batteries attached. The 
Cossacks, who hold their lands by military tenure, 
are liable to service for life, and provide their own 
equipment and horses. At 19 their training be- 
gins; at 21 they enter the active regiment of their 
district, at 25 the "second category" regiment, 
and at 29 the " third category " regiment, followed 
by 5 years in the reserve. After 25 years of age, 
their training is 5 weeks per annum. In Euro- 
pean Russia the field army consists of the Imperial 
Guard and Grenadier Corps, 27 line army corps 
and 30 cavalry divisions; in the Caucasus of 3 
army corps and 4 cavalry divisions. The Aaatic 
army is composed of Rus^ans with a few Turko- 
man irregular horse (jigits), and is mainly sta- 
tioned m East Siberia. Since the Russian- 
Japanese war these forces have been increased 
and re-organized into a strong army which would 
mobilize as 5 Trans-Baikal corps and 3 to 4 Cos- 
sack cavalry divisions, numbering, together with 
auxiliary troops, more than 300,000 men. 

The system of recruitment is territorial, that is 
each army corps draws its recruits from a fixed 
district and is usually quartered in garrisons there. 
In European Russia the majority of the anny is 
stationed west of the longitude of Moscow.so that 
mobilization is slower under ordinary circum- 
stances than in France or Germany because the re- 
cruits and reservists have long distances to travel 
particularly as many are consigned to corps out- 
side Great Russia. The Czar cannot mobilize 
300,000 of his troops within any theatre of opera- 
tions under three weeks, although four times that 
nimnber could be assembled one week later. The 
comparative dearth of railways is a great handicap 
in the matter of supplies. 

The small-arm of the infantry is the "3-line" 
rifle of the 1901 model. It has a magaiine hold- 
ing 5 cartridges, a calibre of .399 inches, a muzzle 
velocity of 2,035 f°°^ seconds, and is sighted to 
3,000 yards. The arm of the cavalry and Cos- 
sacks has a bane! s] inches shorter but uses the 
same ammunition, and b provided with a bay- 
onet which no other mounted troops use. The 
field piece is a Krupp rapid-fire, shielded gun of 
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the 1903 model with a muzzle velocity of 1,950 
foot seoonds, the shell weighing 13) lbs. 

Ordinarily qxaking, the standard of the Rus- 
sian army is distinctly below that of the French 
and German. Their small-ann is slightly better 
than our old Krag-Jorgensen, their field piece is 
inferior to the Frendi and their movements slower 
except in the case of the Cossack cavalry which 
is no match for other European mounted troops. 
On the other hand, the Russian has always been 
a cat»ta] fighting man, and too much stress can- 
not be laid upon the value of actual experience 
io war. It is highly doubtful that the Russians 
will encounter any harder fighting than they did 
io Manchuria, and it must be remembered that a 
great many of the officers and men who fought 
against the Japanese will particiiute in the present 
war. The Russian army will therefore be a potent 
fartor in any equation. 

AUSTUA-IltlNCAaY 

Austria-Hungary- 's peace establishment is 
473,716, the war strength of her regular army 
1,360,000. Military service is universal and 
compulsory, beginning at the age of 19 — but 
more usually at 31 — and ending at 43. Service 
with the "Common" or active army lasts for 
3 years in the case of the infantry and 3 for the 
ca^-alry and horse artillery: in the Landwehr 
(first reserve) 10 for the infantry and 7 for the 
cavalry and horse artillery, followed by the Land- 
stunn (second reserve) until the sddier's 43nd 
birthday. Hungary possesses a separate and 
distinct Landwehr (HonvM) and Landsturm 
(N£pfSlkel£s), which constitute the Himgarian 
natiMial army. There is also an Ersatz (supple- 
menlar>-) reserve intended to maintain the units 
of the Common army at full strength. The 
Ersatz reservists receive 8 weeks' training in their 
first year and arc subsequently liable for the same 
service as the other reservists of the army corps 
to which they belong. 

The Empire is di%'ided into 16 army corps 
districts, each presumed to furnish a complete 
army corps of 2 divisions to the active army. 
EvTTy infantr}' di%'ision is composed of 3 brigades 
of 8 battali<His each, r artillery brigade of 10 
batteries of 6 guns, a regiment of cavalry, a 
jiger (rifle) battalion, etc. The army corps also 
contains a regiment of field artillery or howitzers, 
■ battalion, a pontoon company, etc.. 



and numbers about 34,000 combatants. There 
are 6 permanent cavalry divisions, each consisting 
of 3 brigades (34 squadrons), 3 batteries of horse 
artillery and a machine-gun detachment num- 
bering about 4,000 men. It is estimated that 
Austria's land forces raised to their maTimiim 
war strength would be as follows: Common or 
active army, 1,360,000; Austrian Landwehr, 
340,000; Hungarian Landwehr, 230,000; Land- 
sturm, 3,000,000; Ersatz reserve, 500,000; grand 
total, 4,320,000, 

The infantry is armed with the MannKcher 
magazine riile, calibre .3r5, 1895 model; the 
cavalry with a carbine of the same make. The 
field gun, a Krupp, uses a shrapnel of 14) lbs. 
the field howitzer is a 10.5 cm. piece weighing 
t,ooo lbs. and firing a 30 lb. shell. On a peace 
footing all batteries have 4 guns, on war footing 
6, except the mountain batteries which are pro- 
vided with 4 guns. 

The Hungarian cavalry is admirable; the rest 
of the army is undoubtedly a good force but 
scarcely comparable to the French or German 
armies. It has not fought single-handed since 
1S66 when it was decisively defeated by the Prus- 
sians and their allies at Kiiniggratz. 



The Italian army on a peace footing numbers 
350,860 officers and men, exclusive of the troops 
in Africa. Service is compulsory and universal, 
beginning at the age of twenty. Two years in 
the permanent army are followed by 6 years in the 
reserve, 4 years in the mobile militia, and 7 years 
in the territorial militia. In the reserve they 
receive from 2 to 6 weeks' training which may be 
extended over several years; in the territorial 
militia, 30 days' training. Each division consists 
of 2 brigades composed of 2 regiments, each of 3 
battalions, together with a regiment of field artil- 
lery (5 batteries) and has a war strength of 14,156 
ofTicers and men and 30 guns. Four regiments 
divided into 3 brigades and 3 horse batteries com- 
prise a cavalry division. Each army corps has a 
divisions — save the IXth which has 3 — a regi- 
ment of Geld artillery (36 guns), 3 or 3 heavy 
batteries, a regiment of cavalry and one of Bersa- 
^ieri (light infantry). Aside from the Carabinieri 
or military police and the usual auxiliary troops 
including the aeronautical corps with 7 companies, 
30 aenqilanes, and 9 atrsbipa, are the Alpini, froo- 
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tier troops organized tor the defense of the moiin- 
tain passes, consisting of 8 regiments (26 battal- 
ions) of Alpine infantry and 2 regiments of 36 
mountain batteries. The field army comprises 12 
army corps and 3 cavalry divisions, its war 
strength is about 2,600,000, divided as follows: 
active army 700,000, mobile militia 400,000, 
territorial militia, a large part of whom are only 
partially trained, 1,500,000. 

The Italian infantry is armed with the Mann- 
licher Carcano magazine riHe of 6.5 millimetres 
calibre, but the territorial militia still uses the 
old Vetterli rifle. The field artillery is now being 
rearmed with the De Port gun with a calibre of 
7.5 centimetres of the model of 1912. 

The Italian army has recently been engaged 
in war in Africa, and has doubtless profited by 
its experience. 

It is a compact force and well trained. 

GSEAT BRITAIN 

Apart from the Indian Army and the Local 
Forces in the various colonies, the military estab- 
lishment of Great Britain consists of the Regular 
Army and the Territorial Army, both being re- 
cruited by voluntary enlistment between the ages 
of 18 and 25. The enlistment is for 12 years, 
with permission under certain drcumstancss 
to prolong it to 21 years. Three to nine years is 
the period with the colors, and the remainder 
with the Army Reserve, most men electing to 
serve 7 years with the colors and j in the reserve. 
Upon mobilization the existing deficiencies are 
supplied from the Army Reserve, or to a lesser ex- 
tent, from the Special Reserve of troops not per- 
manently incorporated but who serve as depot 
troops, or in fortifications, their term of service 
being for 6 years. The recruits are subjected to 5 
months' training and each year are called out for 
3 weeks, supplemented by 6 days' musketry prac- 
tice for the infantry. 

The Home Army consists of 9,740 officers and 
172,610 men, the Army Reserve of 147,000, the 
Special Reserve of 80,120, and the Territorial 
Army of 315,485, a total of 724,955. Raised to 
war strength these forces would number 29,330 
officers, 772,000 men and 2,072 guns, the batteries 
being of 6 guns, e.xccpt the heavy batteries and 
those of the Territorial Army which have 4. The 
casual reader will probably be surprised at these 
figures, but he must remember that during the 



Boer War England put more than a million men 
in the field. The United Kingdom is divided into 
seven " commands " and the London district, all of 
which include from 2 to 3 territorial divisions and 
I to 4 territorial cavalry brigades in addition to 
detachments of varying size bom the Regular 
Army. Two nearly full divisions are stationed at 
Aldershot and in Ireland, one complete division in 
the Southern and one in the Eastern " command." 
There are also 6 aeroplane squadrons, each with 
1 8 aeroplanes. 

The Lee-Enfield rifle, calibre .303, is the arm 
of the infantry and cavahy. In the Regular 
Anny the field artillery has an iS-pounder Ann- 
strong gun, the horse artillery a 13-poundcr, 
the field howitzers are 40-pounders, and the bea\7 
batteries are armed with 6o-poundcr5. 

The British army got a severe handling in the 
Boer War, and profited greatly thereby. The 
Territorial Army is a force of distinctly uncer- 
tain value at present, being very much akin to 
the American militia, and could scarcely be ex- 
pected to distinguish itself if pitted against the 
French or German regulars. 

The Belgian army has a peace tooting of 3,542 
officers and 44,061 men, nitb a war stret^;th var- 
iously estimated at from 300,000 to 350,000. 
The infantry is armed with the Mauser rifle, the 
artillery with a shielded Krupp quick-fire piece 
of 7.s-cm. calibre. 

In 1913 the Netherlands had in its Home Army 
1,543 officers and 21,412 men and 152 guns. On 
a war footing it could probably be raised to about 
270,000 men. The small arm is the Mannlicher 
rifle and carbine, the field gun is identical nith 
that of Belgium. 

Servia has 10 divisions divided into 4 army 
corps, ^th a peace footing of 160,000, and a war 
strength of more than 380,000. The rifle is the 
Mauser model of 1899, with a calibre of 7 mm. of 
which there are not nearly enough to arm the re- 
serves; the field piece a quick-firing gun of the 
French Schneider-Canet system. 

Bulgaria has a peace establishment of about 
3,900 officers and 56,000 men, armed with the 
Mannlicher magazine rifle, calibre .315, the Mann- 
licher carbine, the Schneider quick-fire gun of 
7.5 cm., and a light Krupp of the same calibre for 
the mountain batteries. On a war footing she 
could muster4army corps andabout 550,000 men. 
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Roomania's army on a peace footing is about 
5460 officers and ()S,ooo men, on a war footing 5 
amy rorps and spproxiinately 580,000 men. 
The infantiy uses the Mannlicher magazine rifle, 
.356 calibre, the cavalry the Mannlicher carbine. 
The 6dd and horse batteries are anned with the 
Krupp quick-fire 75 nun. gun of the model of 
1903. 

la 191a Greece had a peace establishment of 
1,953 officers and 33,268 men, but the recent war 
has caused her to augment them to 3 army corps 
and her war footing is not far from 350,000 men. 
The infantry is armed with the Mannlicher* 
ScbSnauer rifle of the 1905 model and the field 
artillery with Schneider-Canet quick-fire guns. 

Few people realize how strongly the frontiers 
of the Powers of central Europe are fortified — 
in fact the whole continent bristles with fortifi* 
cations. Beginning at the point whore France, 
Switzerland, and Germany meet, the eastern 
frontier of France is guarded by fortresses of the 
first class at Belfort, Epinal, Toul, and Verdun in 
the first line, reinforced by Besan^on, Dijon, 
Langrcs, Rbcims, la Ftre, and Maubeugc in the 
second line, with smaller fortifications (forts 
d 'arrtts) close to the German frontier at Remirc- 
ment, Lune\-illc, Nancy, and other points. Along 
the Italian frontier arc the strong places of Gre- 
noble, Brianp^n, and Nice, with Lyons in the rear. 
All her naval harbors are fortified and the defense 
of Paris consists of 97 bastions, 17 old forts and 
38 new advanced forts, the whole forming en- 
trenched camps at Versailles and St. Denis. 

The German frontier facing France is guarded 
by the fortresses of Xeu-Breisach, Strassburg, 
Mctz, and Dtedenhofcn, in the first line, with 
Rastatt, BtL<ch, and Saarlouis in the second line, 
and Germervhcim in the rear. Mainz (Maj-encc) 
is situated opposite Luicemburg, Coblcntz, and 
Koln (Cologne) opposite Belgium, and Wcscl 
<ip|K)sitc Holland. The northern coast is strongly 
fortified from A^'ilhclmshafcn to Memmcl, the 
latter forming the extreme end of the cordon of 
fortresses which guard Germany's eastern frontier, 
and which consist of Koni)7sl>erg and .-Vllenstein 
in the first line, Dan/ig, Dirschau, Graudenz, 
Thorn, and the \'istula Passages in the second 
line. South of this point are Posen, Glogau, and 
Breilau fadng Poland. Bet^nning at Ncisse the 
e against Austria consiaU of strong fortifi- 



cations at Glatz, Tor^au, Ingolstadt, and Ulm, 
and the approaches to Berlin are guarded by Mag- 
deburg, Spondau, and Klistrin. 

Russia is protected against attacks from the 
Germans by the fortresses of Libau on the Baltic, 
Kovna, Ossovets, and Ust-Dvinsk (formerly 
Dlinamlind) in the Vilna district, and in Poland 
by Novo-Georglevsk, Warsaw, and Ivangorod on 
the Vistula, and Brest -Litovsk on the Bug — 
four strongholds known as the Polish Quadri- 
lateral. Guarding St. Petersburg, or Petrograd, 
as we must now name the Czar's capital, are the 
weaker fortifications of Kronstadt and Vtborg, with 
Swcaborg midway down the Gulf of Finland near 
Hclsingfors. On the Black Sea arc Scbastopol 
and Kertch in the Crimea and Otcbokov near 
Odessa. 

Austria's fortifications con^st of the strong 
places of Cracow and Premj-sl on the road to 
Lemberg in Galida, facing Poland; in Hungary 
she has Gyula-Feh6rv5r (Karlsburg) and Arad on 
the Maros River guarding the apjiroach from the 
angle of Roumania, while on her frontier facing 
Servia are Alt-Orsova and Pfitervirad {Peter- 
wardcin) on the Danube, and Sarajevo in Bosnia, 
withTemcsvSr and Komorn blocking the approach 
to Vienna from the southeast. On the Adriatic 
are Cattaro on the edge of Montenegro, and the 
na\'al arsenals of Pola and Trieste. All the Alpine 
posses of the Tyrol arc fortified, but neither 
Vienna nor I!udai>cst has any defenses. 

Italy's fortifications, aside from those on her 
coasts, cittend in a line from Venice, through 
Verona, Mantua, and Piaccnza to Alessandria 
and Casalc which face the French frontier. 

CEN'i:K.\t. MIUTASY SITUATION 
"Strategy consists in getting there first with 
most men," according to the suicment ascribed 
to General Forrest, a Southern partisan leader, 
an<l a better definition it would be hard to give. 
Germany an c I. \ustria being in the centre of Europe 
have shorter distances to traverse t» reach any 
given {wint on their frontiers than is the case «ith 
their adversaries who arc sqtarated by these two 
empires. They can also mobilize their forces 
more quickly than (heir opixincnts — with the 
excqition of the French —and their combined 
armies are more homogeneous than are the allies. 
On the other hand they are inferior in numbers to 
their adversaries, Germany having 4,000,000, and 
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Austria 4,320,000, a total of 8,330,000, against 
3,878,000 French, 5,963,000 Russians, 500,000 
Servians, and 350,000 Belgians, a total of 
10,690,00a Kapoleon declared that "the strengtli 
of an anny, like the amount of movement in me- 
chanics, is estimated as the mass multiplied by 
the rapidity," and he demonstrated the proper 
method to pursue in situations almost identical 
with those of to-day. Falling with the utmost 
rapidity and all the forces he could muster upon 
one of his adversaries, he inflicted a crushing 
defeat. Leaving a "containing force" at that 
point, he then turned with all his strength against 
the other adversary, repeating his successive blows 
in one or both directions imtil his opponents were 
destroyed. So long as he kept them asunder their 
superior numbers availed them nothing, and his 
own success was assured; once they were permitted 
to combine, his defeat was certain. In such 
manceuvres the forces must be kept closely united 
and moved with all possible rapidity, otherwise 
the advantage conferred by "interior lines" will 
be wholly lost. 

If the Germans and Austrians are to escape 
bong crushed by the mere weight of numbers 
they must pursue a similar course. If they 
elect to attack the French and Belgians, stra- 
tegic wisdom would require their leaving on their 
eastern frontiers forces of sufficient strength to 
be able, in conjunction with their fortifications, 
to prevent the Russians and Serbs from penetrat- 
ing in their rear. If they prefer to attack to 
the east the operarion must be reversed. In either 
case they ought to be able to outnumber their 
adversaries on the east or those on the west, but 
if they attack in both directions at the same time, 
they are sure to be defeated by superior forces. 

The indications are that a first stroke to the 
east would produce the greater results, since the 
Russians cannot mobilize under twenty-six days 
at least, and nearly a month must elapse before 
they are fully ready to begin a forward move- 
ment in any great force. It would therefore be 
possible, if the Germans and Austrians act quickly 
to inflict a crushing blow upon them before they 
are ready. This might open the road to Pet- 
rograd — which is no farther from KSnlgsberg 
than Berlin is from Paris — and so long as the 
German fleet commands the Baltic, the troops 
couldbe largely supplied from transports at several 
points en route. This operation while possible 



under certain conditions, would be extremely 
hazardous. On the other hand, in an advance to 
the west, the most advantageous lines of advance 
are from Coblenz up the Mosel and through Lux- 
emburg, or from Cologne through Belgium, issu- 
ing either through Sedan or through the valley of 
the Meuse into Fr^ce, at a distance of about 140 
miles from Paris. The violation of Belgium's 
neutrality and the opposition of her forces is not 
to be compared to the advantf^;e this conferred. 
Furthermore the French fortifications guarding 
these lines are not so strong as they ought to be, 
whereas those from Epernay south to Belfort will 
not be easy to break through if reinforced by the 
French armies. In this connection it may be 
observed that Germany's frontier from Basle to 
Luxemburg is 243 miles in length, Luxemburg 
adds III miles, and Belgium 70 miles. Wi\h sev- 
eral million men packed into this space, and rest- 
ing on a line of powerful modem fortifications, the 
difficulty of either side to break through will be 
apparent, especially if the troops resort to field 
entrenchments, as they undoubtedly will do. 
Under the circumstances, it b difficult to see bow 
Germany could realize her boast that she would 
crush France and be in Paris in three weeks, parti- 
cularly ^nce Victor Emmanuel has not given his 
adhesion and Italy cannot be utilized for a di- 
verting attack against southern France. To 
violate the neutrality of Switzerland would stir 
up a veritable hornet's nest, for the Swiss have 
500,000 well trained men. 

On the eastern frontiers the fortifications — 
German, Austrian, and Russian — present anal- 
ogous difficulties but in a far lesser degree. Russia 
cannot issue from western Poland without expos- 
ing her right flank to a German attack from East 
Prussia, and her left to an attack from Galida, 
or Bohemia. The roads into Germany north of 
Poland are strongly guarded by fortifications, so 
that it is probable tiiat she will mvade Galicia 
between Cracow and Lemberg, in the effort to 
crush the Austrians, or to separate them from the 
Germans. An advance from any of the Balkan 
states would be less hazardous but, on the other 
hand, less productive of results. 

Should Italy indefinitely join England, France, 
and Russia, her 13 army corps in conjunction 
with Servia's 4 corps could probably neutralize 
in a large measure Austria's 16 corps and pre- 
vent their rendering any material assistance to 
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Gennuty either by hdding the Russians in of the war. When the terrific struggle has tcr- 

check ot by joining in an attack against France, minated, the map of Europe — perhaps of certain 

Broadly speaking such are the most probable other portions of the globe — may be materially 

operatknis to be attempted during the first stage changed. 



THE NAVIES OF THE GREAT POWERS AT WAR 



THE present war is an exception to the 
general rule that dominion is won or lost 
by the preponderance of sea-power or its 
opposite. At the moment of this writing the 
nax-ics of all the great Powers excq>t Italy are 
involved in the struggle. On one side those of 
Great Britain, France, and Russia; on the other, 
Germany and Austria. The preponderance of 
force is thus very great against the Germanic 
Powers. 

Great Britain has political dominion over nearly 
J5 per cent, of the habitable land of the globe and 
o^TT 37 per cent, of its population, the total of 
which is estimated by one of the best aulhorities 
at 1 ,613,300,000. No such empire has ever before 
existed, and it is for the looking after of these 
tremendous and wide-scattered interests that the 
great navy of Britain exists. For all her high- 
ways of communication are across the seas. For 
this duty she has, now completed, 60 modem 
battleships, 9 battle-cruisers, 34 armored cruisers, 
17 heavy protected cruisers, 70 light cruisers, 
333 destroyers now ready and 16 building, 59 
torpedo boats (and 50 old ones), and 75 sub- 
marines, besides 53 sea-going auxiliaries of the 
Oeet, such as mother ships for destroyers, mine- 
la^Trs, distilling ships, oil ships, repair and hos- 
pital ships. 

The following arc the details of this great fleet, 
the types in each class being separated into 
groups: 

The first group, completed between i$q5 and 
1898, includes the follon-ing battleships: Uagni- 
tceni. ifajalk. Prince Georgt, Vklorious, Jupiter, 
Ctttsar, Jdars, Uannibai, and Illustriotu. 

They are all of 14,900 tons displacement, 
11,000 boise-power, and 3,000 tons coal capacity. 
They bax-e a speed of 17.5 knots, q inches of 
armor belt, and from 10 to 14 inches protection 
for the big guns. The armament consists of 
4 i3-incb, 13 6-inch rapid fire, 16 3'inch rapid 
fiic, 1 3 3-pounder rapid fire, 3 lifiht rapid fire, and 
a machine guns. They have one torpedo tube 
above water and two under water. 



Thcnextclass includes six battleships completed 
between 1900 and 1903: Canopiu, Ocean, Goliath, 
Glory, Vengeance, and Albion, 

They are of 13,950 tons displacement, 13,500 
horse-power, and 3,300 tons coal capadty. They 
have a speed of 18.35 knots, 6 inches of armor 
belt, and from 8 to la inches protection for the 
big guns. The armament consists of 4 ti-inch 
rapid fire, la 6-inch rapid fire, 10 3-inch rapid 
fire, 3 light rapid fire, and 2 machine guns. They 
ha\-c 4 torpedo tubes. 

Then come eight ships, finished between 1901 
and 1904: FormidaMe, Imsislible, London, Bul- 
wark, Venerable, Implacable, Queen, and Prince 0/ 
Wales. 

They are of 15,000 tons di^lacement, 15,000 
horse-power, and 3,000 tons coal capadty. They 
have a speed of 18 knots, 6 to 9 inches of armor 
belt, and from 8 to ti inches protection for the 
big guns. The armament consists of 4 ii-inch, 
13 6-inch rapid fire, 16 3-inch r^d fire, 1 light 
rapid fire, and 2 machine guns. They have 4 
torpedo tubes. 

During 1903 and 1904 also were finished the 
Albemarle, Duncan, Exmcuih, RusseU, and Com- 
wallis. 

They are 14,000 tons displacement, 18,000 
faorse-power, and 3,100 tons coal capadty. They 
have a speed of 18 knots, 6 to 9 inches of annor 
belt, and from 6 to 11 inches protection for the 
big guns. The armament consists of 4 ti-inch, 

13 6-inch rapid fire, 12 3-incb rapid fire, and a 
machine guns. They have 4 torpedo tubes. 

In 1904 the smaller Triumph and Swiflsure 
were launched. 

They are 11,800 tons di^lacement, 13,500 
horse-power, and 3,ooo tons coal capadty. They 
have a speed of 19 knots, 3 to 7 inches of armor 
belt, and from 6 to 10 inches protection for the 
big guns. The armament consists of 4 lo-inch, 

14 7.5-inch rapid fire, 14 14-pounder rapid fire, 
4 6-poundcr rapid fire, 3 light rapid fire, and 4 
machine guns. They have a torpedo tubes. 

Between 1904 and 1906 eight battlesb^ 
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were launched: Dominion, King Edward VII, 
Commonwealth, Zealandia, Htndmtan, Britannia, 
Africa, and Hibemia. 

They are of 16,350 tons displacement, 18,000 
horse-power, and 2,150 tons coal capacity. They 
have a speed of 18.5 knots, 6 to 9 inches of armor 
belt, and from 8 to 12 inches protection for the 
big guns. The armament consists of 4 12-inch, 
4 9.2-inch, 10 6-inch rapid fire, 14 3-inch rapid 
fire, 14 3-pounder rapid fire, and 2 machine guns. 
They have 4 torpedo tubes. 

In 1907 came the famous Dreadnought, with 
its 17,900 tons displacement, 23,000 horse-power 
(turbine), 31 knots speed, and 2,700 tons coal 
capacity. Her armor belt is 11 inches and the 
big gun protection from 8 to 11 inches. She 
has 10 12-inch guns, 24 3-inch rapid fire. 5 ma- 
chine guns, and three torpedo tubes. 

In 1908 the Agamemnon was launched, and in 
1909 the Lord Nelson. 

They are of 16,000 tons displacement, 16,750 
horse-power, and 2,500 tons coal capadty. They 
have a speed of 18 knots, 4 to 12 inches of armor 
belt, and from 8 to 12 inches protection for the 
big guns. The armament consists of 4 1 2-inch 
10 9.2-inch, 24 3-inch rapid fire, and 5 machine 
guns. They have 5 torpedo tubes. 

In 1909 England launched three battleships, 
Belleropkon, Timr£aire, and Superb. 

They are of 18,600 tons displacement, 23,000 
horse-power (turbine), and 2,700 tons coal ca- 
padty. They have a speed of 21 knots, 11 inches 
armor belt, and from 8 to 11 inches protection for 
the big guns. The armament consists of 10 
12-inch, 16 4-inch rapid iire and 5 machine guns. 
They have 3 torpedo tubes. 

In 1910 three more ships followed: St. Vincent, 
ColUngwood, and Vanguard. 

They are 19,250 tons displacement, 24,500 
horse-power (turbine), and 2,700 tons coal capa- 
dty. They have a speed of 21 knots, 9,75 inches 
of armor belt, and from 8 to 1 1 inches protection 
for the big guns. The armament consists of 
10 12-inch, 20 4-inch rapid fire, and 6 machine 
guns. They have 3 torpedo tubes. 

In 1911 there were four ships launched, three 
of them, the Neptune, Colossus, and Hercules of 
one ty^z. 

"Tiey are 20,000 tons displacement, 25,000 
-power (turbine), and 2,700 tons coal 
aty. They have a speed of 21 knots, 11 



indies of armor belt, and from 8 to 1 2 inches pro 
tection for the big guns. The armament con- 
sists of 10 i2-indi, 16 4-inch rapid fire, and 6 
machine guns. They have 3 torpedo tubes. 

The Orion, launched in 1911, and the Con- 
queror, Thunderer, and Monarch, of 1913, formed 
the next type. 

They are of 22,500 tons displacement and 
27,000 bor3e-[K)wer (turbine). They have a 
speed of 21 knots, 12 indies of armor bdt, sod 
from 8 to 12 indies protection for the big guns. 
The armament consists of 10 13.5-inch, 16 4-iildi 
rapid fire, and 6 machine guns. They have 3 
torpedo tubes. 

The King George V, of 1912, and the Cen h ir i on, 
Ajax ajid Audacious, of 1913, form the next dass. 

They are of 23,000 tons displacement, 31,000 
horse-power (turbine), and 3,700 tons cool c^ia- 
dty. They have a speed of 21,5 knots, 13 indies 
of armor belt, and from 8 to 12 indies protection 
for the big guns. The armament cemasts of 
10 13.5-indi, 16 4-inch rapid fire, and 6 smaller 
guns. They have 3 torpedo tubes. 

This year there are two types. In the fiist 
are the Iron Duke, Marlborough, Emperor oj 
India, and Benbow. 

They are of 25,000 tons di^lacement, 39,000 
horse-power (turbine), and 4,000 tons cc»] ca- 
padty. Theybaveaspeedof 2z.5knots,i3incfaes 
of armor bdt, and 8 to 12 inches protection for the 
big guns. The armament consists of 10 i3.5-jncb, 
12 &-inch rapid fire, and 6 smaller guns. Tliey 
have 5 torpedo tubes. 

The second type for this year indudei, tta 
Queen Elizabeth and Warspite. 

They are of 27,500 tons displacement, 58^000 
horse-power (turbine), and 4,000 tons oil capadty. 
They have a speed of 25 knots, 13.5 incbai <f 
armor belt, and from 8 to 13.5 indus p mte ctfiB 
for the big guns. The armament cmristi ^i 
iS-inch, 16 &-inch rapid fire, and la 3-inAa^pU 
fire guns. They have 5 torpedo tubes. 

The four last, though possibly not yet tviillf 
for service, are due for completion this yen and 
will of course under the circumstances of mr 
be hastened to completion. There are alto VtU- 
ing the Valiant, Barham, and Malaya of ^ nnw 
type as the Queen Elizabeth, and the Royd Sif- 
ereign. Royal Oak, Rest^um, RamHiies, and 
Renown, of 29,000 tons, 44,000 horsqwwer tiu^ 
bines, and of the same armament as the Qm»i 
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Ela^elk. The» last eight ships wiD not be ready 
uoU) next jrcar. 

Great Britain thus haa afloat and ready for 
service sixty battleships, twenty of which are 
of the Dreadnought or big gun type. In addi- 
tion to these tbere are ten batUe^irmsers, equal 
to taking their place in the line of battle, of which 
nine are now ready and the other nearly so. 
They are the InJUxible, Indomitable, InrincibU, 
of 17,350 tons displacement and 41,000 horse 
power (turbine), the Indefatigable, of 18,750 tons 
dttpUcement and 43,000 horse-power (turbine): 
the Nem Zealand, of 18,800 tons, and the Aus- 
IraUa, with 19,300 tons displacement, both with 
44^000 hone-power developed by turbine-engines. 
AH tbcM sh^ have a speed of 25 knots, 8 inches 
of annor bdt, 10 inches big gun protection, and a 
coal cmpadty of 3,500 tons. Their armament 
b 8 13-lndt, 16 4-inch quick fire, 5 machine guns 
and 5 tnpedo tubes. 

The Idon and the Princess Royal, launched in 
1913, and the Queen Mary, of 1913, are alike, ex- 
cept that the Queen Mary has 37,000 tons dis- 
placement and 75,000 horse-power. 

The other two have 36,350 tons displacement, 
70^000 hnse-power, and 3,500 tons coal capac- 
i^. They have a tpeed of 38 knots, 9.75 inches 
of umor belt, and 10 inches protection for the 
Ug ptai. The armament consists of 8 1 3-inch, 
IX 4-inch quick fire and 5 machine guns. They 
have 1 torpedo tubes. 

TUi year's battle-cruiser, the Tiger, has 
98^000 tons diqilacement, her turbines develop 
110,000 borse-power, she has a speed of 30 knots, 
ie.75-tiicb armor bdt, and ii-inch protection 
far the big guns. Her coal c^Mcity is 4,000 tons. 
She has 8 i3.5^ch, la 6-inch quick fire, and 5 



FoUowing these are thirty-four armored cruisers 
of U^ speed, which may be called general serv- 
ice shqM, to be used for scouting or fighting as 
the case may be. They have neither the arma- 
Biat DOT protection to enable them to take a 
! in the line-of-battle, but their ^>eed is 
t to evade action with all battleships now 
in actual service. The list is as follows: 

Coaqileted between the years 1901 and 1904 
■re the Cressy, SuOey, AbouJtir, Bogue, BaakanU, 
aaiEuryalus. 

Tbey are of 13,000 tons displacement, 31,000 
bone-power, and i ,600 tons coal capacity. They 



have a speed of 31 knots, 6 inches of side armor, 
and 6 inches protection for the big guns. The 
armament consists of 3 9.3-inch, 13 6-inch rafud 
fire, ri 3-inch rapid fire, 5 smaller rapid fire, and 
1 machine guns. They have 2 torpedo tubes. 

In 1903-3 the Drake, Good Hope, Leviathan, and 
King Alfred were launched. 

They arc of 14,100 tons displacement, 30,000 
horse-power, and 3,500 tons coat capacity. They 
have a speed of 33 knots, 6 inches of side armor, 
and from 5 to 6 inches protection for the big guns. 
The armament consists of 2 9.3-inch, 16 6-inch 
rapid fire, 14 3-inch rapid fire, 3 smaller rapid fire, 
and 3 machine guns. They have 3 torpedo tubes. 

In 1903-4 were Uunchcd K^, Essex, Mtm- 
mouih, Berwick, Donegal, Lancaster, Cormoall, 
CunAerland, and Suffolk. 

They are of 9,800 tons displacement, a,3oo 
horse-power, and 1,600 tons coal capacity. They 
have a speed of 33 knots, 4 inches of side armor, 
and 5 inches protection for the big guns. The 
armament consists of 14 6-inch rapid fire, 8 3-inch 
rapid fire, 5 smaller rapid fire, and 8 machine guns. 
They have 2 torpedo tubes. 

In 1905 the Antrim, Carnarvon, Bampshire, 
Devonshire, Roxburgh, and in 1906, the Argyle 
were launched. 

They are of 10,850 tons di^lacement, 31,000 
horse-power, and 1,800 tons coal capacity. They 
have a speed of 33.3 knots, 6 inches of side belt, 
and from 5 to 6 inches protection for the big guns. 
The armament consists of 4 7.5-incb, 6 6-inch 
rapid fire, 34 small rapid fire, and a machine gims. 
They ha\-e 3 torpedo tubes. 

The Black Prince, Duke of Edinburgh, Cochrane, 
and Xalal were launched in 1906, and the Achilles 
and Warrior in 1907. 

They are of 13,550 tons displacement, 33,500 
horse-power, and 3,000 tons coal capadty. They 
have a speed of 11.3 knots, 6 inches of armor 
belt, and 6 inches protection for the big guns. 
The armament consists of 6 9.1-inch, 10 6-inch 
rapid fire, 33 small r^id fire, and 8 machine guns. 
They have 3 torpedo tubes. 

In 1 90S came the Shannon, Minotaur and 
Defence. 

They are of 14,600 tons di^>lacement, 97,000 
horse-power, and 3,350 tons coal capacity. Tbey 
have a speed of 33 knots, 6 inches of armor 
belt, and 8 inches protection for the big guns. 
The armament consists of 16 6-inch ra^id fire, va. 
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3-iiich rapid fire, 14 smaller rapid fire, and 3 
machine guns. They have 5 torpedo tubes. 

The details of the actual fighting ships of im- 
portance are completed with the following seven- 
teen heavUy protected cruisers: 

Edgar (1893), Endymion (1893), Bawke (1893), 
Grafton (1894), Theseus (1894), of 7,350 tons dis- 
placement. 

They have 13,000 horse-power and 1,350 tons 
coal capacity. They have a speed of 19.5 knots, 
5 inches of protective deck, and 6 inches protec- 
tion for the big guns. The armament consists 
of 3 9.3-inch, 10 6-inch rapid fire, 17 smaller rapid 
fire, and 3 machine guns. They have 2 torpedo 
tubes. 

The Gibraltar, Crescent, and Royal Arthur, of 
7,700 tons, have the same speed, armor, and 
coal capacity. Their armament, however, is 
I 9.3-inch, 13 6-inch rapid fire, 19 smaller rapid 
fire, and a machine guns, and 2 torpedo tubes. 

The Terrible in 1898 was in a class by itself. 

She is 14460 tons displacement, 35,000 horse- 
power, and 3,000 tons coal capacity. She has 
a speed of 31 knots, 6 inches of protective deck, 
and 6 inches protection for the big guns. The 
armament consists of 3 9.3-indi, 16 6-inch rapid 
fire, 16 3-inch rapid fire, 14 smaller rapid fire, and 
3 machine guns. 

Between 1899 and 1903 twelve heavily pro- 
tected cruisers were built, all of 11,000 tons dis- 
placement. The Diadem, Europa, Niobe, and 
Andromeda had 16,500 horse-power, the Amphi- 
trite. Argonaut, Ariadne, and Spartiaie, iS,ooo 
horse-power. 

Each has 3,000 tons coal capacity; a speed of 
30.5 knots, 4 inches of protective deck, and 6 
inches protection for the big guns. The arma- 
ment con^ts of 16 6-inch rapid fire, i3 3-inch 
rapid fire, 14 smaller rapid fire, and 2 machine 
guns. They have 2 torpedo tubes. 

The first eight of these ships are comparable 
to our Saratoga and Brooklyn. The others are 
larger, but have not higher speed than these two. 
They could not stand for a moment before any of 
the classes preceding than. 

Following these are eight of 3,600 tons dis- 
placement which should be ready this year. They 
were designed for scouts. They have 37,000 
horse-power turbines, and a designed speed of 
30 knots. They cany only the light armament 
of 3 6-incb rapid fiire, 6 4-inch r^id fire, and 3 



machine guns. Ei^t m<ae of 8,740 tons of 
40,000 horse-power, and 30 knots, with the same 
armament, the same fuel capacity (ot 750 tons of 
oil) will not be ready until next year. All have 
a belt of 3-incb steel and 4-inch protection for 
the guns. They are, of course, in no sense fitt- 
ing ships, but their rdle is of the utmost import- 
ance; that of supplying information regarding 
the whereabouts of an enemy. 

Of the seventy protected light cruisers now 
ready (twenty-eight of which antedate 1900), 
varying from 3,135 to 5,880 tons, there aretwenty- 
six with a speed of 35 knots. None carry heavier 
than 6-inch guns and can be reckoned, for war, 
chiefiy as scouts. No one of them has more than 
1,335 toi^ fuel capacity, and most of them much 
less. Their radius of action is thus moderate. 

One hundred and thirty-four of the 333 com- 
pleted destroyers are of ocean-going type, and 
nearly all these are oil-burners and of from 30 to 

35 knots. All exceed 700 tons displacement; 70 
exceed 800 tons; 40 are about 1,000 and 16 are 
from i,3oo to 1,350 tons. One, the Swifl, 
launched so long ago as 1907, has a displacement 
of 3,170 tons, 30,000 horse-power, and a speed of 

36 knots. All are armed usually with 4-inch guns 
not exceeding four in number, and tlie majority 
carry 3i-inch torpedo tubes. Such torpedoes of 
the best type have a range of more than five sea 
miles (say six land miles) at an average speed of 
34 knots. Great Britain has 75 destn^ers and 
33 building. 

In addition to the ships mentioned, England 
has at command 3 merchant steamers of more 
than 35 knots; 4 of from 33 to 35 ; ti from so to 33, 
and 39 from 18 to 30. These can alt be utilized 
for cruising, but they can play no real part in the 
present war except as against like vessels of 
Germany, which latter is almost equally well oS 
m this respect. 



The French navy, though fourth in rank of 
naval Powers, naturally comes after that of 
England as an ally. There are on the list eight- 
een battleships of the older types which can be 
considered serviceable, ranging in dates oi launch- 
ing from 1S94 to 1909. As generally in Fiance 
not less than four, and often five, years passed 
from the time of *' laying down " to conqJetioQ, 
it will be seen that most of these eighteen are by 
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DO nteuB modcTT). Four up-to-date modem 
ships ue, however, completed and are ready for 
service. 

The Comet was launched in 1896. Her dis- 
pUcement is ii,9S4 tons, her horse-power 15,000 
and her coal capacity 700 tons. Her speed is 
18 knots, her side armor 17.75 inches, and her big 
gUD protection 13.75 inches. Her armament, like 
that of the Masslna, launched in 1898, is 3 la- 
inch, a io.8>iach, 8 5.5-inch rapid fire, and 38 
smaller guns, and 3 torpedo tubes above water, 
and 3 below. The Atassltu'i displacement is 
ii,73S tons, her horse-power 13,500, and her coal 
capacity 800 tons. Her speed is 18 knots, her 
side armor is 17.75 inches, and the big gun pro- 
tection from 8.5 to t6 inches. 

In 1898 France also launched the CharUmagne, 
and GaiUois, and in 1900 the St. Louis. They are 
of about 11,000 tons di^>lacement, 14,500 horse- 
power, and t,too tons coal capacity. They have 
a speed of 18 knots, 14 inches of side armor, and 
from 8 to 13 inches protection for the big guns. 
The armament consists of 4 la-inch, is 5.5>incb 
rapid fire, 8 3.9-inch rapid fire, ao smallo' guns. 
Tbey have 4 torpedo tubes. 

The Bomet (1898) of 13,000 tons, has 14,000 
borse-power, and 800 tons coal capacity; 18 knots 
speed, 16 inches side armor, and 8 to 14.75 inches 
of protection for the big guns. She carries 313- 
tnch, 3 10.8-inch rapid fire 8 5.5-indi rapid fire, 
and 19 smaller guns. She has 3 torpedo tubes 
above water and 3 below water. 

Tbe5ii^nw (1903), of 13,537 tons, has i6,aoo 
bcnse-power, and 1,830 tons coal c^udty; 18 
knots qMcd, It inches side armor, and 9 to 13 
inches of protection for the big guns. She carries 
4 la-inch, to 6.4-inch rapid fire, 8 3.9-inch rapid 
fire, and 30 smaller guns. She has a torpedo 
tubes above water and 3 below. 

The JUptMi^ut (1906) and Patrie (1907), of 
14,635 tons has 18,000 horse-power, and 1,835 
tons coal capacity; 18 knots speed, 11 inches side 
armor, and 9 to 13 inches of protection for the 
big guns. Shecanies4 la-inch, 18 6^-incb rapid 
fire, and 38 smaller guns. She has a toipedo 
tubes under water. 

Tbe DtmtKralU, the Juslkt, and the Vtritt 
wtre bunched in 1908. 

They are of 14,640 tons diqilacement, 18,000 
bone-power, and 1^35 tons coal capacity. They 
have a qieed tS 18 knots, 1 1 inches of side aimor, 



and from 9 to 13 inches protection for the Ug 
guns. The armament consists of 4 la-inch, 
10 7.6-inch rapid fire, and aS smaller gims. They 
have a torpedo tubes. 

In 1911 came the DaniOH, Mirabeau, Dtdtrd, 
Condorctt, VcHtaire, and in 1913 the Vergniand. 

They are of 18,037 ^^^ displacement, 33,500 
horse-power (turbine) and 3, too tons coal aq>ac- 
ity. They have a speed of 19.35 knots, to inches 
of side armor and from 9 to 1 3 inches protection 
for the big gims. The armament consists of 
4 12-inch, 13 94-inch rapid fire, 16 3-inch rapid 
fire, and 8 smaller guns. They have a torpedo 
tubes. 

The Jean Bart and the Courbel were launched 
in 1913, and the France and Paris in 1914. 

They are of 33,095 tons displacement, a8,ooo 
horse-power (turbine), and 3,000 tons coal capac- 
ity. They have a speed of ao knots, 10) inches 
of side armor, and from 9 to i3 inches protection 
for the big guns. The armament consists of la 
1 3-inch, 33 5.5-inch rapid fire, and 8 smaller 
guns. 

There are building, to be completed in the next 
two years, eight more ships of about the same dis- 
placement as the last four, six of which are to 
have one knot more of speed with 11 and la} 
inches of side armor and the last five with 9 
to 17 inches of hig-gun protection. Three of 
these ships are to cany 10 t3.4-inch guns, and 
the others ta. None are now ready. 

France has no battle-cruisers but has nineteen 
armored cruisers, one of which, the PoUmau, 
is of but 5,374 tons; one the Jeanne SArt of 
1 1 ,093 ; three, the Citeydon, Montcalm, and Dmpetit 
Tkouars of 9,367; three (completed in 1903), the 
Dupteix, Desaix, and KW>er of 7,578 tons four 
the MarseiUaise, doire, Aube, and Condi of 9,856 
tons; three (completed in 1904-1906), tbe LloK 
Gambata, Jules Ferry, and Victor Bugo of 11,351 
tons; two (1908 and 1909) the /tifer Uickelet, and 
£mtst Renan of 13,370 and 13437 tons; and two 
(1910 and 1911), the Edgar Quintt and WaUeei 
Rousseau of 13,780 tons. The heavier of these 
ships has a designed speed of 33 to 33) knots, 
6 to 6 J inches side armor, and 8-incb protectioo to 
their larger guns. They cany from 3,100 to 
3,300 tons of coal. Their main batteriei are 
generally of a 7.6-inch rapid fire, and 8 64-Incb 
rapid fire. The Gambetta class, however, carries 
4 7.6-inch with 16 6.4-inch, both rapid fire. The 
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Edgar Quinet and Waldeck Rousseau carry 14 
y.d-inch rapid fire. 

Two protected cruisers, the D'Entrecasteaux 
and Guichen, and lo light cruisers of no fighting 
importance complete the list of French ships. 

France is, however, strong, so far as numbers 
go, in destroyers, torpedo boats, and submarines, 
having ready 84 of the first with displacements 
from 276 to 804 tons and speeds of sS and 31 
knots. She has 135 torpedo boats and 78 sub- 
marines, but many of these are of small size. One 
hundred and one of her torpedo boats are of but 
about 95 tons, and 30 of the submarines have a 
displacement of but 67 tons. They can hardly cut 
any figure except for purely local defence. Thirty* 
three of the submarines, however, have a surface 
displacement of 390 tons; 2 of 410; 6 of about 550; 
3 of 785, and 7 of 830. The surface displacement 
15 usually (roughly) about 70 per cent, of the 
submerged. These larger submarines carry from 
6 to 8 torpedo tubes. Twelve now building of 
530 (surface) tons displacement have Diesel 
motors of 3,000 horse-power. They are expected 
to have a surface speed of 1 7^ knots and a speed of 
8 knots submerged. This last class will carry 
four small guns. 

There are attached to the fleet 16 auxiliaries 
as mine layers, submarine destroyers, and aero- 
plane mother ships, of from 300 to 7,898 tons; 
half, however, are under 1,000 tons. 



Russia, since her fateful struggle with Japan, 
has diligently labored to reestablish her fleet, 
but she has not as yet made any great actual 
headway. But three of her old battleships were 
left from the wreck of the war, the Tri Sviatit- 
etia, the Pantdeimon, and Czarmtch. 

The Tri SviaiMui, of 1896 (in the Black Sea), 
has a displacement of 13,318 tons, 10,600 horse- 
power, a speed of 17 knots, and coal capacity 
of 1,000 tons. Her side armor is 16 inches and 
the big gun protection from 13 to 16 inches. She 
has 4 i3-inch, 10 6-inch rapid fire, and 4 4.7-inch 
rapid fire guns and 3 torpedo tubes above 
water. 

In the Black Sea also b the Pantdetmon (1902), 
of 11,480 tons, has 10,600 horse-power, and 1,250 
coal capacity, 17 knots speed, 7 to 9 inches of side 
armor, and 10 to 12 inches of protection for the 
big guns. She carries 4 12-iDch, 16 6-inch rapid 



fire, 14 3-incb and 38 smaller guns. She hu s 

torpedo tubes under water. 

ThsCtareeitck (1903), of 13,913 tons has 16,300 
horse-power and 1,360 tons coal capacity; 18 knots 
speed, 10 inches side armor, and 8 to 11 inches of 
protection for the big guns. She carries 4 1 3-indi 
rapid fire, 1 3 6-Lnch rapid fire, so 3-indi nqnd fire, 
and 38 smaller guns. She has 3 torpedo tubes 
under water. 

The Slava (1906), of 13,516 tons, has 16,000 
horse-power and 1,350 tons coal c^iadty; 18 
knots speed, 10 inches side armor, and 8 to ti 
inches of protection for the big gims. Her anna- 
ment is the same as that of the Csarevikk, 

The Ivan Zlatoust (1910) and the Elstafi (1911) 
are both in the Black Sea. 

They are 13,733 ^°°^ displacement, 10,600 
horse-power, and 1400 tons coal c^iacity. They 
have a speed of 16 knots, 7 to 9 inches of annor 
belt, and from 10 to 13 inches protection for tlie 
big guns. The armament consists of 4 j3-incb, 
4 8-inch, 13 6-inch rapid fire, 14 3-tnch rapid fire, 
and 8 smaller guns. They have 5 torpedo tubes. 

In 1911 the Andreas PervoBranm and the Im- 
perator Pavel I were launched. 

They are of 17,300 tons displacement, 17,600 
horse-power, and 3,000 tons coal c^>acity. They 
have a speed of iS knots, 6 to 11 inches of side 
armor, and from 10 to 13 inches protection for the 
b^ guns. The armament consists of 4 1 3-incb, 
14 8-inch, 30 4.7-ittch rapid fire, and 14 smaller 
guns. They have 5 torpedo tubes. 

There are altogether six armored cruiscn; 
none of which are in the Black Sea. 

The Rossia (1898), of 12,130 tons has 18,000 
horse-power and 3,500 tons coal capacity; 30 
knots speed, 5 to 10 inches side armor, and 3 
inches of protection for the big guns. She car- 
ries 4 8-inch, aa 6-incb rapid fire, la 3-inch itjid 
fire, and 36 smaller guns. She has 5 toipedo 
tubes above water. 

The Gromoboi (1901), of 12,336 tons, has 18,000 
horse-power and 2,500 tons coal c^wdty; 10 
knots ^>eed, 6 inches side armor, and a to 6 inches 
of protection for the big guns. She canies 4 8- 
inch, aa 6-inch, 20 3-inch, and 31 smaller guns. 
She has 3 torpedo tubes above water and 3 bdow. 

The Rurik (1907), of 15,170 tons, has 19,700 
horse-power, and 3,000 tons coal c^udty; n 
knots q>eed, 6 inches side armor, and 8 indies cf 
protection for the big guns. She carries 4 lo- 
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inch, 8 ftjndi, ao 4. 7-indi rapid fin, and i8 smaller 
gum. She has a torpedo tubes under water. 

The Admkal MaUuroff was launched in 1907, 
andthePaUadautdBayaniai^ii. 

They are of 7,900 tons diipUcemeat, 16,500 
bone-power, and i/>k> tons ooal capacity. They 
have a q>eed of 21 knots, 4 to 8 inches of side 
annor, and from 3 to 7 inches protection for the 
iNg guns. Hie armament consists of 3 S-incb, 
8 6-indi r^d fire, ao 3-inch rapid fire, and 7 



There are eight cruisers, of from 3,100 to 
6,700 tons, of no fighting value however. These 
an the Aikeld (at Vladivostok), Diana, Awora, 
KagMl (Black Sea), Oleg, Pamyat Uerkurya 
(Black Sea), Zemkkug (Vladivostok), and AlmoE 
(Black Sea). 

Rusaia has but 14 torpedo boats, all small and 
of little value. She is, however, fairly well oS as 
to destroyers and submarines. She has 91 of 
the former, 34 of which exceed 500 tons in dis- 
placement, and tea are more than t,ooo. About 
thirty of these destroyers are in the Black Sea 
and six at Vladivostok. Of the 55 submarines 
buOt or building, 37 are completed. Twenty- 
two, however, are under 135 tons surface dis- 
placement; twelve are of 360 tons or more, rising 
to yn. 

CERHANY 

Turning to the three Powers at the other 
alliance (tbou^ Italy at the moment of writing is 
not yet invdved in the war), Germany of course 
has easily the lead, with 36 battleships, 5 battle- 
cruisers, 9 UTOtxed cruisers and 43 cruisers, as her 
sea fleet. She also has, oonqilete, 130 destroyers 
and 37 submarines. Her 16 torpedo boats are too 
small to be of value, her atteotioo being given, very 
wisely, to the destroyer ■'"■*""< Tht following 
k the list of her battle fleet: 

The Koistr Pritdrick III (1898), Kaistr Wil- 
Urn II, (1900), Kaiser Witkdm der Grosse (1901), 
Kwer Karl der Grosser (1901), Kmsa Barbarossa 
(1901) fonn the first type. 

They are of 10,614 tcHU displacement, 13,000 
hone- p ow er , and 1,050 tons coal c^>acity. They 
have a qxed of 18 knots, 1 3 inches of side armor, 
and 10 inches protection for the big guns. The 
annanent consists of 4 9.4-inch, 14 s.9-inch rapid 
fire, 13 3.4-lncb ra{Hd fire, and 30 smaller guns. 
They have 5 torpedo tubes. 

Ikt noood type includes the Willdsback, 



Wettin, ZiUiringm, Uunched in 1903, and the 
Sckwaben and ifecUenbiirg of 1903. 

They are of 11,643 tons di^lacement, i4/x>o 
horse-power, and 1,450 tons coal capacity. They 
have a speed of 18 knots, 9 inches of side armw, 
and 10 inches protection for the big guns. The 
armament consists of 4 94-inch, tS 5.9-inch rafud 
fire, 13 34-inch r^id fire, and 30 smaller guns. 
They have i torpedo tube above water, and $ 
under water. 

In 1904 the Braunschweig was launched, the 
Ebasi, Seisen, and Preussen in 1905, and the 
Lothringen in 1906. 

Tbey are of 13,997 tons displacement, 16,000 
horse-power, and 1,800 tons coal capacity. They 
have a speed of 18 knots, 9.75 inches of side 
armor, and 1 1 inches protection for the big guns. 
The armament consists of 4 ii-incb, 14 6.7-inch 
rapid fire, 13 34-inch rapid fire, and ao smaller 
guns. Tbey have i torpedo tube above water and 
3 below. 

In 1906, 1997, and 1908 Germany buUt the 
DetOichland, Hannover, Pommem, ScMesien, and 
ScUestrig-Botslein. 

They are of 12,997 tons di^lacement, 16,000 
horse-power, and t,8oo tons coal capacity. They 
have a speed of 18 knots, 9.75 inches of side 
armor, and 11 inches protection for the big guns. 
The aimament consists of 4 ii-inch, 14 6.7-inch 
rapid fire, 22 34-inch rapid fire, and 8 soudler 
machine guns. They have 6 torpedo tubes. 

In 1909 and 1910 Germany built two ships a 
year, the Nassau and WestfOlen in 1909 and the 
Rheinland and Posen m 1910. 

They are of 18,600 tons disf^cement, 20,000 
horse-power, and 3,700 tons coal capacity. They 
have a qiced of 19.5 knots, 9.75 inches of ude 
armor, and 11 inches protection for the big guns. 
The armament consists of u ii-inch, 13 5.9-inch 
rapid fire, 16 34-inch rapid fire, and 3 smaller 
guns. They have 6 torpedo tubes. 

In 1911 three ships were launched, the Otf< 
friesland, the Bdgoland, and the TkmimpM. 
In 191 3 there was but one, the Otdenburg. 

They are of 33440 tons displacement, 25,000 
horse-power, and 3,000 tons coal c^iacity. Tbey 
have a speed of 30.5 knots, 11 inches of side 
armor belt and 1 1 inches protectiim for the big 
guns. The armament consists of 12 13-inch, 
14 s.9-inch ra|Md fire, 14 34-incb r^xd fire, and 
3 smaller guns. They have 6 tw^edo ^.MhMk. 
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Id 1913 there were five battleships: the Fried- 
rich der Grosse, Kaiser, Kaiserin, KSnig Albert, 
Prita Regent Luitpold. 

They are of 24,310 tons displacement, 3S,ooo 
horse-power (turbine), and 3,600 tons coal 
capacity. Th^ have a speed of 31 knots, 13 
inches of dde armor, and 11 inches protection 
for the big guns. The armament consists of 10 
1 3'inch, 14 5.9-inch rapid fire, 13 3.4-inch rapid fire, 
and 3 smaller guns, lliey have 5 torpedo tubes. 

For 1914 there are the Markpaf, the Grosser 
Kurfiirst, and the KSnig. 

They are of 26,575 ^°^^ displacement, 35,000 
horse-power (turbine). Th^ have a speed of 
33 knots, 13 inches of ^de armor, and 13 inches 
protection for the big guns. The armament 
consists of 10 14-inch, 14 5.9-inch rapid fire, 
13 3.4-inch rapid fire, and 2 smaller guns. They 
have 5 torpedo tubes. 

The Von der Tann (1910), of 19400 tons, has 
43,000 horse-power (turbine), and 3,8oo tons 
coal o^city; 35 knots speed, 4 to 6 inches side 
armor, and 8 inches of protection for the big guns. 
She carries 8 ii-inch, 10 5.9-iQch rapid fire, and 16 
3.4-indi rapid fire guns. She had 4 torpedo tubes. 

The MoUke {igii) andGotben (i9i3),of 3^,640 
tons, have 53,000 horse-power (turbine), and 
3,100 tons coal capacity; 25.5 knots speed, 4 to 
8 inches side armor, and 8 inches of protection for 
the big guns. They carry 10 ti-inch, 12 5.9- 
inch rapid fire, and 13 3.4-inch rapid fire guns. 
They have 4 torpedo tubes. 

The SeydlUz (1913) is the same as the MoUke, 
except its displacement is 24,610 tons and its 
horse-power 63,000. 

The Derflinger (1914) of 38,000 tons has 
100,000 horse-power (turbine), and 30 knots 
speed; gi inches of side armor. Her armament 
is unknown except that she has 6 torpedo tubes. 

The FUrst Btsmarck (1900) of 10,570 tons, has 
14,000 horse-power and 1,350 tons coal capacity 
19 knots speed, 4 to S inches side armor, and 
8 inches of protection for the big guns. She car- 
ries 4 9.4-inch, 13 5.9-inch rapid fire, 10 3.4-inch 
rapid fire, and 18 smaller guns. She has i tor- 
pedo tube above water and 3 below. 

Prinz Eeinrich (1903) of 8,759 t^"^' ^^^ 
15,000 horse-power, and 1,500 tons coal capacity; 
30 knots speed, 3 to 4 inches side armor, and 4 to 
6 inches of protection for the big guns. She 
carries 2 9.4-inch, 10 5.9-inch rapid fire, 10 34- 



incb rapid fire, and 14 smaUer guns. She has i 
torpedo tube above water and 3 below. 

The Prita Adalbert (1903) and Friedrich Karl 
(1904) of 8,858 tons, have 18,500 horse-power, 
and 1,500 tons coal capacity; 3r knots speed, 3 to 
4 inches side armor, and 4 to 6 inches of protec- 
tion for the big guns. They carry 4 8.3-incfa, 
10 5.9-inch rapid fire, 10 3.4-inch rapid fire, and 
14 smaller guns. They have i torpedo tube 
above water and 3 below. 

The Roon and the Yorck (1905), of 9,350 tons 
have 19,000 horse-power, and 1,600 tons coal 
capacity; 31 knots speed, 3 to 4 inches side 
armor, and 4 to 6 inches of protection for the 
big guns. They carry 4 8.2-incfa, 10 5.9-inch 
rapid fire, 16 3.4-inch rapid fire, and 14 smaller 
guns. They have 4 torpedo tubes. 

Hie Schamhorst (1907) and Gneisenau (190S) 
of 11430 tons, have 36,000 horse-power, 33.5 
knots speed, 4 to 6 inches side armor, and 6 to 
6.75 inches of protection for the big guns. They 
carry 8 8.3-inch, 6 s.9-inch rapid fire, 30 3.4-inch 
rapid fire, and 18 smaller guns. They have 4 
torpedo tubes. 

The Blacker (1909), of 15,550 tons, has 33,000 
horse-power, 34 knots ^>eed, 4 to 6 inches ade 
armor, and 6 inches of protection for the big 
guns. She carries 13 8.2-inch rapid fire, 8 5.9- 
inch rapid fire, 16 3.4-iDcb rapid fire. She has 
4 torpedo tubes. 

The Magdeburg, Breslau, Strassburg, and Strnl- 
suTtd were launched in 1913. 

Th^ are of 4,478 tons displacement, 23,300 
to 35,000 horse-power (turbine), and i.aoo tons 
coal capacity. They have a speed of 36.75 knots, 
4 inches of side armor, and 3 inches protection 
for the big guns. The armament conasts of 
134. i-inch rapid fire, and 2 machine guns. They 
have 2 torpedo tubes. 

The Karlsruhe and Rostock were launched in 
1913. They are of 4,820 tons displacement, 
30,000 horse-power (turbine), and 1,300 tons coal 
capacity. They have a speed of 36.75 knots. 
4 inches of side armor, and 3 inches protecdon 
for the big guns. The armament consists of 134.1- 
inch rapid fire, and 2 machine guns. They have 
3 torpedo tubes. 

Though these are reckoned by an Engltsb 
authority as armored cruisers, their armor, and 
particularly theu- gun protection, is too slight 
to bring them properly in the category. Tbty 
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are naDy scouts and of a high quahty, as on 
their trial they were nearly a knot to two knots 
above their designed speed, the Strassburg show- 
ing 38.8. Some of the next class, the protected 
cniisets, 39 in number, have practically equal 
value as scouts, the Kolberg, Mainz, Kiiln, and 
AugAiirg, of 4,i8t tons, with turbines of 19,600 
horse-power, showing on trial from 16.32 to 
37.33 knots, and 18 of them from it to 24. 

Germany is unusually strong in destroyers, 
of which she has 143. Forty-two of these are 
from 350 to 413 tons; 5 of 480; 13 from 530 to 
560; 47 of about 650; 36 of 840 and 900 tons. 
Akmg with these are 27 submarines, 16 of which 
ha\-e a surface speed of 18 knots and I3 under 
water. What is known as the type Uai, one 
of which passed into service last year, has a 
length of 313 feet 8 inches, and 30 feet beam. 



Austria, Germany's supporter, has nine battle- 
ships ready, all which have been completed 
■iDce 1905, as follows: 

In 1906 the Enhenog Karl and Enhenog 
Friatrick were launched, and in 1907 the Erzher- 
tog Ferdinand Max. 

They are of 10433 tons displacement, 14,000 
bone-power, and 1,315 tons coal capacity. They 
ha^ a speed of 19.35 knots, 6 to 8.35 inches of 
tide armw, and 9.s-incbes protection for the big 
gims. The armament consists of 4 94-inch, 
13 7.6-inch rapid fire, 14 3-inch nqiid fire, and 
16 smaller guns. They have 3 torpedo tubes. 

In 1910 came the Enhenog Pram Ferdinand, 
and in 191 1 the Radetxky and Zrinyi. 

Tliey are of 14,368 tons displacement, 3o,ooo 
hotse-power, and i,300 tons coal capacity. They 
have a tpeeA of 30 knots, 9 inches of side armor, 
and 9.75 inches protection for the big guns. The 
annament consists of 4 t3-inch, 8 9-inch, 30 
3.94ndb rapid fire, 6 smaller r^>id fire, and 3 
e guns. They have 3 torpedo tubes. 



Id 191 3, the Viriius Unilis was launched, 
in 1913 the Teggethof and the Prinz Eugen. 

They are of 30,000 tons displacement, 25,000 
horse-power, and 3,500 tons coal capacity. They 
have a speed of 30 knots, 1 1 inches of side armor^ 
and II inches protection for the big guns. The 
armament consists of 12 13-inch, 12 5.9-incb 
rapid fire, 18 14-pounder rapid fire, and 4 smaller 
guns. They have 4 torpedo tubes. 

The Kaiserirt Maria Theresa (1895), of 5,187 
tons, has 9,000 horse-power and 740 tons coal 
capacity; 19 knots speed, 4 inches side armor, 
and 4 inches of protection for the big guns. Sho 
carries 2 7.6-inch rapid fire, 8 6-inchrapid fire, and 
3 3 smaller gims. She has 4 torpedo tubes above 
water. 

The Kaiser Karl VI (1900), of 6,151 tons, has 
13,000 horse-power and 820 tons coal capacity; 
30 knots speed, 8. 5 indies side armor, and 8 inches 
of protection for the big guns. She carries 2 9.4- 
inch, 8 6-inch rapid fire, and 28 smaller guns. 
She has 3 torpedo tubes above water. 

The St. Georg (1906), of 7,185 tons, has 12^00 
horse-power and 1,000 tons coal aipaaty; si 
knots speed, 6.5 inches side armor, and 5 to 8 
inches of protection for the big guns. She car- 
ries 2 9.4-inch, 5 7.6-inch rapid fire, 4 6-inch 
rapid fire, and 17 smaller guns. She has 3 tor- 
pedo tubes. 

The ten light cruisers of Austria, varying in 
size from 1,506 tons to 3,966, call for no par- 
ticular remark excepting the two kst com^deted: 
the Admiral Spaun, of 3.500 tons, 30,000 horse- 
power, and 27 knots, and the Saida, of the same 
tonnage, but of 35,000 horse-power and (proba- 
bly) 38 knots. Both have turbine engines. Thar 
chief value in war could be only as scouts. 

There are 18 destroyers; 12 of 3S4 tons with 
38) knots. These latter carry 4 i3-poundcis and 
two ii-incb torpedo tubes. They have oil fueL 

The six submarines are of but moderate size, 
ranging from 316 to 335 tons at the surface. 



HOW EUROPE TAKES THE FIELD: MOBILIZATION 

BYT. LOTHROP STODDARD 

TtE idea underiying all modem Continental in Arms." In itself this idea is very old. It pre- 

umies is universal military service, — vailed in the dty-states of Andent Greece and in 

that cooipabory instruction of every able- the Roman Republic. But throughout the Middle 

faodkd dtiKn irtudi has resulted in the " Nation Ages it almost dropped out of ught, while the 
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subsequent rise of despotic monarchies apparently 
gave in its death-blow. At the close of the Eigh- 
teenth Century European armies were invariably 
small bodies of highly trained professional soldiers 
(largely foreign mercenaries), officered by noble- 
men inspired by feudal loyalty to thdr royal 
over-lord, the king. Such an army was pre- 
eminently the "King's Own"; it was quite out of 
touch with the nation at large whose chief military 
contribution in peace or war was the payment of 
taxes for the support of the king's army. 

The French Revolution gave this military sys- 
tem its death-blow and laid the foundation for 
the existing order of things. With the overthrow 
of the French crown the old "king'sarmy" went 
to pieces, but wux France was assailed by all 
Europe she was forced to improvise an army or die. 
The army was found through the new principle 
of the " lev^ en masse, " — the rising of the na- 
tion to resist the invader. The lev6e en masse 
produced enormous masses of men, entirely un- 
trained, of course, but full of fanatical courage, 
and since their opponents were small armies of 
professional soldiers too valuable to be rashly 
risked by generals possessing no adequate reserve 
forces, the French succeeded in beating oS their 
enemies, and when a campaign or two had turned 
these raw levies into veteran soldiers the vast 
French armies overran all Europe. True, the 
lev£e en masse had to be supplemented by the 
"conscription" (the taking of a certain percentage 
of available men by lot), yet even under the First 
Empire the French armies were more "national" 
than the old " king's armies " had ever been. 



However, neither the lev^e en masse nor the 
conscription produced the "nation in arms" of 
the present day. The volunteer or conscript of 
the French Revolution and Napoleonic Empire 
became in his turn a professional soldier and the 
exempted majority of the nation remained as 
untrained and unmiUtary as before, llie next 
step toward the modem system was taken by 
Prussia. In the Eighteenth Century Prussia had 
been Europe's military teacher and possessed the 
most perfect "king's army" of the day. But the 
war with Napoleon in 1806 revealed the helpless- 
ness of the old order in face of the new French 
system. Once beaten at Jena, there were no 



reserves to reform the shattered army and resis- 
tance absolutely collapsed. However, in the very 
depth of her humiliation Prussia found her salva- 
tion. Napoleon had limited the Prussian army 
to a merely nominal figure, but the Prussians 
cleverly turned the difficulty by making this small 
force consist largely of officers and under-officers, 
passing the entire youth of the country through 
the ranks in quick reUys of intensive training, 
while at the same time posses^ng in the abnor- 
mally large number of officers and subalterns the 
permanent framewoA of a large army whenever 
the trained privates should be recalled from dvil 
life to the colors. Here at last was the germ of 
that short-term, universal military service which 
has produced the modem "nation in arms." 

Nevertheless, nearly half a century was to 
elapse before the new system came into general 
use. The importance of the Prussian innovation 
was not realized by other nations, while in military 
matters as in everything else the political reaction 
following Napoleon's overthrow brought about a 
partial return to Eighteenth Century conditions. 
The "nation in arms" had a very uncongenial 
sound to absolute monarchs menaced by pt^ular 
discontent; accordingly, long-service professiona] 
armies apin became the rule, even Prussia show- 
ing no signs of military progress for some time. 
But the troubled period after 1848 and the cry for 
German unity spurred Prussia to action, and 
under the guidance of that brilliant galaxy of mili- 
tary talent personified by Von Roon and Moltke 
Prussia perfected the system which in essence 
prevails to the present hour. 

The proposition of the "nation in arms" once 
assumed as a theoretical necessity, three problems 
were bound up with its successful realization. 
These were: (1) Classification for future miUtary 
service of the trained citizens returned to dvil life; 

(2) their rapid assemblage at the required moment 

(3) their effective handling upon the theatre (A 
hostilities. These three problems are best 
summed up in the words "Reserve," "Mobiliza- 
tion," and " General Staff." 

THE "THKEE-UNE" KESEKVE SYSTEU 

The Reserve problem is dearly the first for 
solution. Here is the entire able-bodied dtizeu- 
ship of a large state liable to military service dur> . 
ing a long period of years, — generally between 
the ages of twenty and forty-five. How does this 
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work out io pnctice? TlieSnt step is self-evident. 
Every year all the able-bodied sniuiig men of 
twenty are called to tbe colors and paaa a certain 
length <rf time (generally two or three years), in 
acquiring thdr military training. Thereafter 
tb^ return to civil life. It is obvious that in 
course of time millions of trained men may be 
available in case of war. But it is equally obvious 
that they should be recalled for war-service not 
en masse but by degrees, with due regard for 
maximum military fitness and minimum disorgani- 
zation of the social and economic fabric of society. 
All this was worked out by the Pnissiaus in 
their generally adopted "three-line" system of 
"Active Reserve," "I.andwehr" and "Land- 
sturm." Tbe Active Reserve is composed of those 
citizens only two or three years out of their mili- 
tary service. In wartime these join their old 
regiments of the peace-army at once, and since 
thex regiments always possess an abnormally 
large propoition of officers and under-officeis, the 
army whidi takes the field immediately after the 
outbreak of war is automatically doubled without 
being diluted, since the framework is fully equal 
to the increase in the ranks, while the reservists 
have not had time to lose the knack of their mlli- 
taiy duties. The next step is the calling out of 
the "Landwchr," or seond line, — dtizens in the 
prime of life, generally about equal in numbers to 
the field army. These second-line reservbts have 
alreaify been enrolled in separate lAndwehr regi- 
ments, with their own frameworic of officeis and 
under-officers. They are at first used exclusively 
for garrison duty, guarding communications, etc., 
although after they have gotten back into shape 
many tA them are sent to the front to repair the 
wastage of the fidd army. The third line, or 
" Landsturm," is not called out except as a last 
resort. It is obvious that these men of middle 
life, with settled positions and large families, will 
be relatively incapable of performing good mili- 
tary service, while their all to the colors will 
produce the greatest hardship and disorganizatioo 
in the dvil life of the nation. In any event they 
are used only for home duty. 

tEGIONAL HOBIUZAntm 

Havb^ thus organized and das^fied a nation's 
trained dtiscnship, the next step is to asMmble 
it in the hour of peril. This process is known as 
Applying as it does to millions 



of individuals scattered over a whole country, 
mobilization is naturally an extremdy conplez 
and delicate a0air, yet rapid mobilization is abso- 
lutely necessary, for since modem warfare has be- 
come more and more a matter of initial crushing 
blows followed up relentlessly to the end, it is 
quite plain that the nation which mobilizes more 
quickly and smoothly than its opponent is already 
half assured of victory. The luy to the riddle 
was found by the Prusuans in their "regional 
army-corps" system, whereby the army is divided 
into army coq>5, each coips permanently located 
in a certain r^on and recruiting therefrom. This 
works well in both peace and war. The youth 
does his military service near home, mobilization 
generally finds the reservist within call of his 
barracks, and everyone goes to war surrounded 
by comrades of his own kind. Hie chief mllitaiy 
objection to r^onal mobilization is the possiUlity 
of a smaller but long-service professional army 
smashing suddenly into the midst of tbe process, 
but as all the continental states to-day have the 
same system, this objection is of no practical im- 
portance. After mobilization comes "concentra- 
tion," or the tran^xnt of the assembled army 
corps to the theatre of hostilitie^nd their junction 
therein as ao articulated fighting "*"•**■"* To- 
day this is largely a raihroad problem, and strate- 
gic railway lines cover the m^ of Europe. 

THE GENZKAL STATT 

The third problem solved by the Prussiao theor^ 
ists of the mid-Kinetecnth Century was raised by 
the emxmous size of modem armies and by the 
extensive area d battlefields consequent iipoa the 
introduction of long-range rifies and artillery. 
Only a century ago the ctunmander-in-chief, 
seated upon an adjacent bill, couid overtook and 
direct the wb(4e course of a battle. TUshasnow 
become impossible. Acantlin^y, to ensure 
smooth coOrdinatioa, the directinggroupof officers 
must be previously trained, not merely to think, 
but to fed alike, so that a few Iffoad general orders 
will ensure harmonious development of a major 
operation extending over a wide theatre of action. 
This has been effected by the "General StafiF," 
tbe keystone of the modem edifice of war. 

Such are the three solutions which enabled tbe 
Prussians tocrush the old long-service, ptofemtonal 
armies of Austria and France in iS66 and 1870, 
together with the French "levte en busk" of 
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1871. Prusaa tbereupon became the militaiy of so many lambs to the slaughter. And since 

schoolmaster of Eun^, exactly as she had done this is an experts' war, such blunders will assuredly 

a century before, after the victories of Frederick not take place. With these preliminary remarks 

the Great. All the continental armies are to- in mind, let us begin with the common archetype, 

day patterned on the Prussian model, albeit they — the German army. 

differ suffidenUy In numbers, composition, and oEiaiANY's effective mhitary stbengto 

orjtanization to warrant a brief comparative t% • .^ . . , ,1 ^ 1. 

". . Dunng the last few years the German army has 

^^ ABiCY STATISTICS ''^^ greatly strengthened, but not to such an ex- 

_ , J. . J , ■, J ■ ^- tent as to make the theoretical universal military 

Before proceeding to our detailed eitammation . , , , . . „ , 

, ,, , _ .,., , V,. V 1 service a matter of actual practice. Germany's 

of the various European mihtary establishments, ... , . . 

, r , ■ TM. great population of nearly 70,000,000 gives her a 

one word of explanation seems necessary. Ihe T ., , . 1 i. 1- .l T> ■_ j- j 

r , ■ supernmty of men, and only half the able-bodied 

press lust now is full of statistics givmg the im- ,. , ,. t^ . . ,1 . - ■.■_ .v 

^ . , , ,,■ youth of the Empire actually do service with the 

pression that nearly 20,000,000 soldiers are en- -^ , . .. . .- . . . . ,v 

. . , . . »i .!_ , colors, the other half being assigned to the so- 
gaged m the present stniHrle. Now the true „ ,',,_ ^ _ „ * fT ^ ,. .^ 
T .JL j u I. * *t. „ called "Ersatz-Reserve," where they get a light 
figures are tremendous enough, but they are .,.,. ... , ,. . .t 
Z^ • t t LI .1. \ ft •• \^>t mihtia trammg. In war time, however, these 
certainly far below the current estimates, „». . » . , „ ^ .1. 
m. ■ J L^ .t . .L . J- •• Ersatz reservists are called up, the younger 
There is no doubt that the contending nations ^ ., . . , , .' . 7^ 1 
LI L J- J W^ t L _ to the active anny regimental depots to be drilled 
possess 20,000,000 able-bodied men, all of whom ,., „ ■' . °~ • - .l ^ u .l 
'^ , , , ,,. , , • L ij iu _ "ke ordinary recrmts for service m the field, the 
ought ultimately see service should the war prove ■; , ... ' , 
tobeoflongdiatfon. But the frightid, »ono- rest .pporuo^d ^rdmg to age ™o=« the 
. . 7 , J . .. T fl-_, » Landwehr regiments or m the Landsturm. This 
mic stram mvolved in the present conflict, to- ^ " , .., , , , ... 
., .,L .L i f J _ _t assures Germany a plentiful supply of recnuts m 

gether with the very nature of modem warfare , , i^*^ -■ „ ,, 

f „ . . ^ , „ _. J- the critical period two or three months after the 

itself , combine to make a European war extendmg , . . ; . , ,, .. • .. , 

^. L- ill • u 1.1 beginmng of war without the disorganization of 

over two or three years a highly improbable con- , "" f , ., ,,, .. .,^,, 

tmgency. Everything points to the conclusion the I^d-ebr ""-U by drafts tor decm^Kd field 

that this struggle ™11 be decided in one or, at J8«»»«- ,]^ P^ ""•^ "' '^ "T^ 

most, t^o campaigns. It has, therefore, seemed Md army (deducUng perm^ent gamson umts, 

■ . Li . ■ I .L i c t J. ■ J depot troops, etc.) is about 800,000 with 650,000 

advisable to give only the net figures of tramed V . „ , , , , 

■1 i_i c e ij ■ J ■ lu- -J active reservists called to the colors at once and 

troops available for field service durmg this penod. ., .,,,,■ ,r. 

tiF . t ..i.*_j_ _*„■- with 400,000 yoimg, able-bodied Ersatz reservists 

We must never forget tliat modem warfare is a . , . , . . , , , , 

..,,.,.,. J J. 1 1 „i trammg m the regimental depots and fit for service 

highly teclmical saence demandiM expert knowl- . ° ^L , , , 

J I au _ J - ■• _ •* Ti . _ ma short time. The Landwehr is subdivided 

edge of those engaged in its pursuit Its very . 

. ° ^ , . 1 -n J u j_ T_ mto two 'bans, according to age, each ban num- 

instruments are useless m unskilled bands. To . . , , ' „*" ~ ' , 

^ . ■ 1 1 J- • I _ iu benng about 600,000. The tramed portion of the 

tram even a pnvate soldier is a process of months, , ,* ' ^ . . , 

. „ . \., , J _.ii _ 1 L„ Landsturm, some 400,000 strong, consisting <rf 

especially in the cavalry and artiUeiy branches, , ' , . ' , , ,. , 

L., ,, J .■ t LI m _ J J men between tnirty-nme and forty-five years of 

while the production of capable officers and under- '^ , , ,-' •', , 

oEcets req«i«s years. Furthennote, modern age, would be faMy eilecuve for home-guard and 

warfare has become to such an crtent a matter of 8™«>» <>>"?■ ^1"= "«t,>"«l Portion, sbghtly 

_^.,, .. J „, .• t *L more numerous, would probably not be called out 

artillery practice and the consumption of tnese , ..;■>,■ 

, , J J L ■ ... ■ ■ J iL . .L • m any event. Here, then, m round numbers, is 

slowly produced objects is so rapid that the size , „ . ... . , „ - . 

of an army is practicaUy restricted by its quoto of '^' '""*";'. ™^'"'>' '"'"S^ »' '==™">' " "^ 

gun batteries and reserve material. When we P"'*"' '™"' 

add the complications of tmnsport, for the feeding 'IfJ'S.'SZStS'^l'S^i '•*"'" 

and supply of these vast masses of men, we can a short time) AMfloo 

readily see the practical limitations imposed upon ^^^ifni^S^)'. '^* .'°'.^.'*. .'™'V"'"' .' to^ 

the size of field armies. Every military expert Total effective field forces ms«/x» 

knows that to send hosts of half-trained infantry landwehr (znd ban) (for EairisoD and covering 

commanded by virtually untrained officers and duty). — fico^ 

, .... -11 Landsturm (tnined) (for garnson and faome 

Without the proper proportion of cavalry, artillery, duty only) 400,000 

and allied technical branches, would be sending Grand total effective forces iAS>f^ 
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adstbia's thbee-toij> osgamzatioh 
Tunung next to Gennany's ally, Austria- 
Himgaiy, we find a state of things very different 
from the highly unified Gennan military machine. 
The peculiar constitution of the Dual Monarchy is 
reflected in its army. Austria-Hungary has, in 
Uct, three separate military establishments: the 
common Impeiial-Royal army (" Kaiserliche 
Koenigliche "), the Austrian "Landwebr," and 
the Hungarian "Honved." These last two terms 
must not be confused with the Gennan Landwehr, 
or snd reserves. In the Dual Monarchy the 
annual classes coming up for military training are 
apportioned among the three establishments and 
ever after remain subject to service only in the 
particular establishment to which they have been 
originally assigned, each establishment having its 
own reserve organization. The result of all this 
is a hig^y complete system which makes mobili- 
zation both slow and difficult. Fortunately for 
the striking [>ower of Austria-Hungary, the Im- 
perial-Royal army is far stronger than the other 
two establishments put together, its peacestrength 
being 540,000 effectives, whereas the "Landwehr* 
and "Honved" number only 48,000 and 36,000, 
reflectively. As no c^dal figures of reserves or 
Landsturm are published, the war strength of 
Austiia>Hungary is stnnewhat problematical- 
The best estimates of the effective field army are 
aoncwfaat as follows: 

imf^ M RnatArmy (withrtMrva) 600,000 

"I— ^A ''*Mod"H«wJ" (with Teserves) ajo^ooo 

Cnaft JtfMmn, etc (avulAble for active gervice 

bts) 310,000 

Total cC«ct)ve6cldfa(GCi ijosofloo 



I7NIVER5AL SERVICE IH FRANCE 

Having thus considered the fighting power of 
Gomany and Austria-Hungary, let us now exam- 
ine tlie militaiy strength of their <^)poneDts. 
Fint of aQ, France. The stationary population 
of the Republic (to-day only 39,600,000) has made 
France the dassic example of absolutely universal 
military servke. France's desperate efforts to 
*■"■■**"■ a fidd army as large as that of her Ger- 
man nd^ibor have resulted in the enrolment 
of every Frenchman not positively unfit for mili- 
taiy sovicc. Indeed, even men with slight physi- 
cal ddecb are required to serve in the non- 
comhatant fatancbes of the army. In principle 
the Gcnnaa three-luie reserve system is in force. 



though with a different classification. The Land- 
wehr and Landsturm are here combined into the 
so-called "Territorial Army," with a complete 
organization of its own, the Landwehr classes com- 
posing the Territorial first-line, the Landsturm 
classes forming the Territorial reserve. Another 
point to be noted Is that since France possesses a 
large colonial empire, she maintains a distinct 
colonial army of the old professional type, it being 
composed of long-service troops, obtained mainly 
through voluntary enlistment and consisting of 
vigorous men in the prime of life. 

These "regulars," seasoned by actual foreign 
service, should prove of high fighting power, 
since the long-service regular, man for man, is 
normally superior to the ordinary short>tenn 
citizen soldier. Again, in addition to this white 
colonial force. France possesses a considerable 
native army recruited among the Arab-Berbers 
of Algeria and the warlike blacks of Senegal. The 
white colonial army numbers 47,000, the native 
troops 93,000, but it is evident that not much more 
than half these forces could be spared from the 
colonies for European service. 

The effective fighting strength of France is 
therefore as follows: 

Ptace EsiabliskmtiH (metropolitan umy) 800,000 

Resents (active, available at once) 500,000 

Cdonial and Nalite Troops (for European aerv- 



TatAlfieldaimyinunediatelyavtilatde . .. ij8o,ooo 

Resents (aadUxie) (fit fc« field wotk if neccHary) (00,000 

Total eSective field forces 1,980,000 

Territorial Army (active) (f« ganisOD ftDd cover- 

in^duty) 500,000 

TerntoTMi Rtsenes (tnined) (for bmne duty 

only) 300,000 

Grand totAl effective forces 1,780,000 

RUSSU'S SLOW UOBIUZAnON 

From France let us turn to Russia. Certainly, 
at first sight, the eastern member of the Triple 
Entente looks formidable enough to meet both 
Germany and Austria-Hungary single-handed. 
Rusda's vast popuiarion of neariy 180,000,000 
together with her huge size, covering one-sixth of 
the entire land surface of the globe, apparently 
imply overwhelming armies of soldiers. How- 
ever, as a matter of fact, the very vastncss of the 
Russian Empire involves such problems of di»* 
tance and multiplicity of interests that much of 
its strength can never be brought to bear on any 
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one given point, vrh^e its wretched roads and inad- 
equate raUway system prevent the effective devel- 
opment of all the forces possessed by even the 
European portion. These drawbacks become 
most apparent during the Russian mobilization, 
which is far slower than that of any other great 
power. Reservists often have to walk great dis- 
tances to arrive at their military depots, and the 
inadequate train service correspondingly hinders 
the concentration of the mobilized army corps. 
So keenly has Russia felt her handicaps in this 
respect that she to-day makes no serious effort 
to hold Russian Poland, stretching so temptingly 
between East Prussia and Austrian Galida, but 
is mobilising far to the eastward, which will mean 
a very long-delayed advance. The Russian peace 
establishment is certainly enormous, numbering, 
as it does, about 1,300,000, but of these 300,000 
are in Asa (Siberia, Turkestan, and Manchuria), 
while 100,000 are in Transcaucasia, and neither 
of these armies can be safely denuded for the 
European theatre of war. 

Also, the huge population of European Russia 
can be drawn ujxm only to a certain point, since 
Russia possesses neither the artillery nor the 
permanent framework of officers and subalterns 
required for the eEFective employment of such vast 
masses of men. The actual strength of the Rus- 
sian field army which will be employed against 
Germany and Austria-Hungary will probably be 
about as follows: 



600,000 

Toul eSectivefield forces 3,600,000 

Italy's idutasy estabushhent 
Before discussing the peculiar military estab- 
lishment of the British Empire, the third member 
of the Triple Entente, it may be as well to cast 
a glance at the one great European power still 
holding aloof from the present struggle, — Italy. 
The first thing that strikes one's attention is the 
fact that despite Italy's large peculation of 
36,000,000 its army is smaller than might be 
anticipated. Italy's poverty does not permit it 
to train even half the annual quota of its able- 
bodied youth, the majority thus relieved fromserv- 
ice with the colors receiving either a brief militia 
training or no military education at all. Further- 
more, mobilization is handicapped by three un- 



fovorable factors. In the first place Italy's penin- 
sular shape makes a strict regional distriburion of 
its army corps a strategical impossibihty; the 
bulk of the army must be kept at all times in the 
extreme niKth in dose proximity to the land fron- 
tiers. 

Also the still imperfect fu^on of Italy's diverse 
populations has led the government to mix men 
from every province of the country in the same 
regimental units, in order to hasten the break-up 
of local particularism and further Italian Unity. 
In war-time, however, these combined factors 
spell a slow and complex mobilization, many reser- 
vists having to travd great distances in order to 
rejoin their regiments. Another unfavorable 
military factor is the extensive Italian emigration, 
which deprives the country in a sudden emergency 
(rf hundreds of thousands of its most vigorous 
reservists and entirely disorganizes many military 
units. As nearly as can be estimated the actual 
effective strength of the Italian army is as follows: 

Peace EitabUskment 370^00 

JTeicrrei (active) (immediAtely avail&ble) 150,000 

Uobilt Mittiia (availible for field duty after 

some tjme) 300,000 

Total efFectivefiddanny 810/MO 

TariUfrial Uilitia {tiained) (for '- 

home duty) 



Grand total effective forces. , 



THE BRITISH AWCY — A SDKVIVAL 

Looked at from the Continental point of view 
the British army is in every respect a "peculiar 
institution." Unlike any of the great Eun^ean 
military establishments, it is in fact a survival of 
the old Eighteenth Century system. A small 
army of long-service professional soldiers, officered 
by aristocrats, the British regular army has owed 
its continued existence to England's insular posi- 
tion and to the fact that imtil the recent rise of 
German sea-power the English fleet afforded an 
absolute guarantee agunst any possible invaskn 
by a Continental "nadon in arms." The British 
regular army establishment on a peace footing 
numbers only 156,000 effectives, partly stationed 
abroad, and though many of the time-expired 
soldiers are enrolled in a reserve organization, the 
British army on a war footing is numerically less 
imposing than that of several minor European 
states. True, the last few years have seen the 
formation of the "Territorial Army," a volunteer 
organization now numbering about 350,000, but 
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mOitiry eqierts evei y w h ere have been a unit in military establishments of the minor powen. 

dedaring that such militia could not stand the First and foremost, a few words about that Bd- 

sbock of anything like an equal number of disd- gian anny that has shown prowess. Belgium has 

plined Continental tioops. Of fwurse the British never adopted the principle of universal militaiy 

regulars, as might be expected of long-service service, but retains the older system of consciip- 

jHofcssionals, are undoubtedly better than any tion. Her regular army on a peace-footing num- 

other large body of Eun:^>ean soldiers, but the beis about 45,000, the trained reserves giving a 

"Territoiials," with their imperfect equipment total of 170,000 effectives in time of war. Along- 

andthdr faring lack of trained officers and under- side this regular establishment there is a local 

officers, will long be inc^iable of standing in a militia, the "Garde Civique," numbering some 

Continental line-of-battle. 4S,ooo. A few of its £Iite corps rank as high-grade 

The same is true of the various contingents militia, but most of its units are without serious 

now being offered by the various Dominions of the military value. 

British Empire. The native Indian Army is of The neighboring state of Holland, thouj^ maio- 

counc of high fighting quality, but its remoteness taining a good-sized Colonial Army, has little 

from the European theatre of war and the danger- more than a militia organization for home defense, 

ous ferment of discontent in India would seem to relying as Holland does upon its dikes to drown 

preclude the drafting of any considerable portion the invader's path. A knot of 30,000 regulars 

of it for European service. The so-called "Ei- forms the nucleus about which would gather the 

peditionaiy Force" which En^and has reckoned Dutch militia to the number of perhaps 150,000. 

upon sending to the Continent in the event of The third "neutral" state of Western Europe, 

what » now actually taking place has never been Switzerland, is much better prepared to '"»'"*■'» 

placed higher than 160,000 men, and some writers its neutrality and would prove a formidable an- 

bave maintained that even this would strip the tagonist for the most powerful invaders. Switzer- 

hmne defense of the British Isles in dangerous land has long adopted the principle of universal 

fashionso longas the enemy's ffeetremained unde- military service; not in the sense of a large staod- 

stroyed. The following table shows En^and's ing army fitted for instant attack, but with an 

present tfective military strength. No mention entire population of well-trained and oiganiaed 

is made of the Indian Army for reasons above militiamen, ready for stubborn dr^msy. The 

stated, and the Dominion contingents have warlike nature of its hardy people and the strong 

likewise been omitted, since so many months must barriers of its mountains would make an invasion 

pass before these volunteer organizations can be of Switzerland a dangerous undertaking. In a 

cquqjped, trained, shipped and fitted for European supreme emergen^ Switzeriand could place 

battlefields that it is unlikely that they can figure ntariy 50o/>oo men in the fidd. 
much in the present campaign; and since modem 

wars tend to be of brief duration, the first cam- ™= BAlXAN STATES 

paign of the present struggle will very tikefy prove Lastly, there remains a brief omsideratloa 

to be the last as well. of the military strength possessed by the several 

Balkan peoples. The recent Balkan wars were 

^S^dh''^^"^*'. .r^r"*^ ,s6w "*• d«t™ctive of both men and materiel that the 

Jt<rrivAn(n«UvBiU)leuoaoe} 146,000 effective fighting power of these countries (Rott> 

5/«M/«om.{n[»<lly>nibbk) 63fioo njanU excepted), must be largdy a matter of 

Toul Rqpdu EiubHthmeni 365,000 conjecture. According to latest estimates, ServU 

TtnUtritlArmr istgoo ^J^^ Montenegro together can put 300,000 men In 

GnadloulcCectlvclbccM 6tft/M0 the field, Greece another 300,000. The Turkish 

and Bulgarian materiel captured by these itatca 

BlioiDM, HOUA«D, S«IIIMUM> j„ „,, ^„ g Jk-m wu, d»uld li>ve U^dy .olved 

Since the [veaent war is nothing short of a the problem of equipment for the present struggle. 

general oooflagration which may ultimately in- Bulgaria is in bad shape, disorganized by ddeat^ 

volve every European state, it will not be amiss semi-bankrupt and very defident in artillery. 

to devote some space to a brief survey of the She oould probably not put mom than. a^^fCA 
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effective troops in line of battle. Roumama, nith 
her untouched resources of men, equipment and 
supply, is to-day the strongest of all the Balkan 
powers. She could put about 350,000 effectives 
into the field. Turkey, like Bulgaria, is still under 
the shadow of defeat, and cannot have yet repaired 
her enormous losses of war materiel nor reformed 
that shattered framework of trained officers and 
imder-officers so vital to the modem army. Since 



Turkey's entry into the present struggle would 
necessarily entail a war with Greece, she would 
be obliged to station Urge forces in Western Asia 
Minor to guard against a Greek invasion and a 
rismg of the dense Hellenic population of the 
jEgean shore. It is therefore doubtful whether 
Turkey, despite her new strategic railways, could 
ever throw more than 400,000 men on European 
Boil,and eventhesemight be of questionable value. 



LAND AND NAVAL FORGES AT WAR 



LAND rOECES 



Inlutrr Omlry 



Othn Pint Rcwrve 



Great Britain 



14,000 
354,000 

38,000 



73,000 
15,000 






463,000 



3,850,000 

5,400,000 
1,150,000 



a Service compulsory in dther army or navy 
b Exemptiaii may be purchased by paying tax. 



Kaiser's Forces Annies 

(Gennany and Austria) 1,314,000 

Allies 3,319,000 



Total Strength 
on Land 
6,070,000 
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( Rqwintcd, by permurion. (nta tlw New 

FIR tbe first time warfare od a large scale 
may be expected in the air. With air 
fleets varying in size from tbe huge diri- 
gible establishment of Germany and the well- 
manned aeroplane squadrons of France and Great 
Britain to the tiny equipment of such a state as 
Servia, which has one or two unreported lighter- 
tban-air machines, the nations are ready to 
embark in a new region of conflict. What will 
be accomplished in return for the vast sums 
expended in preparation for battles in the air is 
necessarily a matter of conjecture. Both dirigible 
and aeroplane have yet to be tried out under the 
se^'crc conditions imposed by modem warfare, 
not tbe least of which is the type of gun devised 
to cape «ith flying objects high overhead. 

That much is expected from their air strength 
by the Powers of Europe b evidenced by the 
fact that they are said upon good authority to 
have txpenied collectively within the last six 
v-ears something like $117,000,000 upon this arm 
of their service. Of this huge outlay, in round 
numbers, Germany has spent $38,000,000; France, 
i33/x»,ooo;Russia,$i3,ooo,ooo;Italy,$8,ooo,ooo; 
Austria, $5,000,000, and England, $3,000,000. 

Popular support of national funds added 
$3,500,000 to Germany, $2,500,000 to France, 
$1,000,000 to Italy, and $100,000 to Russia. 
Furthermore, appropriations of the Govem- 
OKnts tor 1913 were: France, $7400,000; Ger- 
many, $5,000,000; Russia, $5,000,000; England, 
$3,000,000; Italy, $3,100,000; Japan, $1,000,000, 
and Meiico, $400,000, as against $135,000 by the 
United States, making additional expenditures 
of $34,035,000 during the current year. It is 
now belie\-ed that the appropriation made by 
Germany of $37,000,000 to be expended during 
iqi4-i8 may be drawn upon for immediate war 
emergencies. 

France has a far smaller equt[Hnent of dirigibles 
than her enemy, Germany, but the disadvantage 
» belie\-ed to be offset in part by the fonnidable 
array of aeroplanes in the French service. All 
told, France, is belie\'ed to have an air force of 
tiearly8ooacroplanesftndi,2ooairmen. Shehasan 
aemuuiical corps organized in3territorialgroi4]S. 
Eadi groi^ consists of from 3 to 4 companies, 
with from 3 to 5 detached sections with troops. 



York Evening Post's "War Guetteer."] 

There are 37 sections, each ha\'ing 8 aerofdanes; 
10 cavalry sections, each with 3 aer<^[anes; 11 
fortress sections, vilh 8 aeroplanes each — a com- 
plete establishment of 334 aeroplanes. The 
aeronautical corps is also in charge of 14 dirigibles. 

Most of the French air fleet is said to be assem- 
bled at the great fl)'ing camps of Rheims, Verdun, 
Toul, Epinal, and Belfort, where th^ are of in- 
valuable use as scouts against the army of inva- 
sion. They are also looked upon to increase 
greatly the power of artillery by careful recon- 
naissance. 

In general the aeroplanes are without guns, 
although some are known to carry light machine 
guns, and therefore suffer by comparison with 
the big air battleships, which are well armed. 
The smaller craft can, however, carry something 
like 300 pounds of explosives in the shape of 
bombs, and can be counted upon to use their cargo 
with considerable eflect in the case of sustained 
sieges. International usage, with so little prece- 
dent as to tbe regulation of air fighting, leaves 
much to be desired. Undoubtedly some sort of 
code will develop from present hostilities. No 
prohibition attaches to firing upon aircraft, nor 
upon tbe return of the attack from above. The 
airman is prohibited, hon-ever, by a Hague om- 
vention against bombarding undefended towns 
and villages where no army is quartered. On 
his side he is similarly protected from being treated 
as a spy should be be captured in the performance 
of his air duties. 

German dirigibles are all weU boused, most of 
them in tbe revolving airship sheds spedaJly 
designed. Their distribution is governed by the 
needs of German boundary defence. Friedericha- 
hafen, Strassburg, Meta, and Cologne are pro- 
vided with dirigibles. Others are stationed at 
Frankfort, Gotha, Thorn, Hamburg, Cuxhaveo, 
and on the Island of Helgoland. These will be 
especially useful in resisting British advances on 
tbe North Sea coast. Still others at K&nipberg, 
Posen, and Breslau will assist in tbe defence of 
tbe Russian and Austrian frontier. 

Under the law of IQ13, Germany set about 
forming 5 acroplarte battalions, 1 7 companies in alL 
Her establishment last )'ear was 173 oBom,4A4fi 
other raolu, inOx %», 4m^fcAic&m iiS&iuur) ^us^. 
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Great Britain has ^ven enthusiastic support 
to her aviation department under the leadership 
of Winston Churchill, since the whole air service 
of army and navy airship sections is under the 
Admiralty. At certain places on the coast the 
air service has replaced the coast guard. In the 
army wing the Royal Flying Corps is about com- 
pleted to the number of 8 aen^lane squadrons, 
making nearly 300 <^cer fliers. There are four 
sea-plane stations in England — at C&tsbot, near 
Portsmouth, Griun Island, Felixstowe, and Yar- 
mouth. Two more are about completed in Scot- 
land at Dundee and at Fort George, near Crom- 
arty. Four more are contemplated to carry the 
line northward, and Dover and Plymouth, to the 
south, are to be equipped. The naval flying 
school and headquarters are at Eastchurch, and 
the aimy wing at Salisbury Plain and Fams- 
borough. VfiXh airships good pr<^ress has also 
been made. Three ships of fifteen tons have been 
ordered, but as yet the country is without a suita- 
ble shed for a ship as large as twelve tons. 

Austria-Hungary has been without the means 
to go in extensively for airships. She has three 
small sheds, and it has been reported that the 
German Government gave the Zeppelin Company 
permission before the war to sell six ships to 
Austria. Austria-Hungary has a small naval 



service of hydro-aeroplanes, the station being at 
Pola. The two types of aeroplanes constructed 
m Austria, Etrich-Taube and the Lohner-Daimler, 
are both good machines. 

Russia is without completed battle airsh^ys as 
yet ; some are building, and she has thirteen of the 
smaller scouting class. She is credited with 
having eight airship sheds of good size. There 
are seaplane stations at Petrograd, Reval, Se- 
vastopol, and Cronstadt. The Curtiss ^pe is 
largely used. Russia's most important element 
of strength in heavier-than-air machines is the 
machine designed by the Russian designer Sikw- 
sky. This machine is driven by four independent 
loo-horsepower motors, and has carried as many 
as ^xteen passengers. The Russian Admiralty 
was said to have ordered five some time ago to 
be fitted as seaphines, and the army has likewise 
arranged to secure some machines of the Sikorsky 
type. 

Italy's aeronautical service consists of a "spec- 
ialist" battalion of 5 conq>anies and an experi- 
mental section; a flying battalion of 3 oon^james, 
and about 30 field squadrons of 7 aer<^lanes each. 
She has besides some small nirshipn 

Belgium recently formed an aeronautical com- 
pany, consisting of the aeronautical school and a 
number of sections of 4 aeroplanes each. 
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RESOURCES AND STAYING 
POWERS OF THE NATIONS 

EUROPE'S FOOD SUPPLY IN WAR TIME 

BY JAMES MIDDLETON 



READERS of histoiy are food of detecting 
ft resemblance between the present Euro- 
pean situation and that which prevailed 
a oentiuy ago. Then the greatest European 
Powers were lutited in a strug^e against one 
country — France; now they seem united against 
another common enemy, Germany. Now, as in 
1814, all the forces of Europe are determined 
to humiliate one overweening personality. In 
one respect, however, and this is a fundamental 
one, the situation is entirely different. A hundred 
ycais ago practically every great European Power 
was an economic entity. Each one could have 
buDt a Chinese Wall about itself and lived in- 
definitely. Each one, that is, raised on its own 
soil enou^ of the essential foodstuffs to support 
itseU. Even En^nd, in the Napoleonic wars, 
was largely an agricultural community. It raised 
both cereals and meat in sufficient quantities 
to stand an indefinite siege. Even as late as the 
Crimean War,in i853,En^and could go cheerfully 
to war with no fear of national starvation. 

If, as some one has said, an anny travels upon 
its stomach, the same statement may be made 
of a nation itself at war. Clearly, any peofde 
that has its supply of food cut off would im- 
mediately have to submit to any humiliating 
terms proposed. Its position would be that of 
a huge bdeaguered fortress. And there is at 
least one of the nations engaged in the present 
»tr\iggle, England, that faces this contingency; 
and another, Germany, that certainly has reasons 
for apprdiension. A remarkable development 
of the [weMOt international situation is the de- 
pendence of one nation upon others for its food 
supply. There is no coimtry of importance that 
does not inqxirt large an>ounts of food from almost 
every other. The United States, huge aa are its 
foodstuffs, adds millions of dollars' worth to its 
supply frcni other sources. Even China, content, 
M we have supposed, with its staple rice, pur- 



chases immense quantities of American canned 
goods, especially salmon. Looking over the 
statistics, one is forced to conclude that there is 
no longer any such thing as a national taste in 
foods; each nation is rapidly picking up all the 
good things of another. The extent to which 
almost the entire world depends upon one or two 
countries for its coffee and tea — foods which, 
In the Middle Ages, were practically unknown 
in Europe — sufficiently illustrates the growth 
of this international taste. 

In the present conflict, however, these special 
foods will cut no particular figure; the great 
staples of life are the important considerations 
In an international war. In this struggle, wheat, 
not cotton, promises to be king. What, then. 
Is the situation of the several nations In this res- 
pect? How are they to feed not only the huge 
armies in the field, but their own peoples? Un- 
questionably this is the first time in history when 
war has presented precisely this problem to the 
peoples involved. 

THE NATIONS THAT CAN SUPPOBT THEMSELVES 

Beade little Montenegro, there are seven 
nations, at this writing, immediately involved. 
These are England, Germany, France, Russia, 
Belgium, Austria-Hungary, and Servia. We can 
immediately clarify the situation by arranging 
these countries in two classes: those that raise 
the essential food materials b sufficient quan- 
tities to support themselves, at least In time of 
peace, and those that do not. This division, as 
accurately as can be detennlned from available 
statistics, a as follows: 
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Of these Russia, next to the United! States, is 
the largest wheat growing country in the world. 
Seven eighths of all the peasants are tillers of 
the soil. Two thirds of all the lands are sown 
with cereals. The nation raises not only enough 
to support its own enormous population, but 
exports large quantities. France, most investiga- 
tors are surprised to learn, ranks third — next 
to Rusda and the United States — as a wheat 
growing land. The thrifty French fanners, with 
thor comparatively small acreage, raise more 
wheat than the Argentine, British India, or 
Canada — all of them usually regarded as huge 
granaries. They produce 100,000,000 more 
bushels than the whole of South America. France 
grows about 315,000,000 bushels a year — almost 
half as much as does the United States in normal 
years; it imports about 22,000,000 bushels. 
Clearly, with strict economy enforced by war 
conditions, France can easily furnish its own 
wheat supply without calling on outside nations. 
Austria-Hungary and Servia are similarly sit- 
uated. When we come to England, Germany, 
and Belgium, however, the conditions are differ- 
ent. The United Kingdom raises about 65,000,000 
bushels of wheat every year and imports 
317,000,000. Belgium raises 14,000,000 bushels 
and imports 49,000,000. The situation in Ger- 
many is not so acute as this, but still, with 
importations shut down, the wheat situation 
might become embarrassing. The empire raises 
149,000,000 bushels a year and imports 67,000,000 
Clearly the sudden wiping out of these importa- 
tions, while they might not produce an actual 
wheat famine, would so considerably reduce the 
food supply as to amount to a distinct military dis- 
advantage. Germany's situation is considerably 
better than that of England, but inferior to that 
of France and Russia. Russia raises all of its 
wheat and more; France raises ninety per cent,; 
Germany raises sixty per cent. On the other 
hand Great Britain and Belgium raise only about 
twenty per cent. each. On the theory that a 
nation that raises only sixty per cent, of its most 
in^rtant article of food can hardly be regarded 
as entirely self-supporting, Germany is included, 
in the classification given above, as in a more or 
less precarious position. The Germans are not 
rich enough to be guilty of much over-feeding 
and if two fifths of their ration were to be taken 
away tbeir eSdeacy would be greatly impaired. 



ENGLAND ENTIRELY DEPENDENT ON 
OUTSIDE SOCKCES 

From the standpoint of food supply in case 
of war, England, of course, presents the most 
interesting problem. There was a time when 
English statesmen worried little over this ^tua- 
tion. The siqiremacy of England's sea power 
was regarded as a fixed, determined fact. The 
fleet was so immeasurably superior to other navies, 
and, indeed, to all of them combmed, that England 
went on serenely developing a huge industrial 
state within, and depending upon other nations 
for its food. About fifteen years ago, however, 
Englishmen began to be nervous on this point; 
since then there have been periodical scares. 
The building of other formidable navies, e^jedally 
that of Germany, began to cause general alarm. 
The last of these great searchings-of-heart was in 
1903, Parliament then appointed a Royal Com- 
mission, of which the Prince of Wales, the present 
king, served as chairman, to investigate the ques- 
tion. This Commission collected a large array 
of facts, most of them alarming. It found that 
the precariousness of England's food supply was 
about as black as it had been described. England 
imports four fifths of all its food. Most of it comes 
from far distant countries — from North and 
South America, British India, and Australia. 
It gets large quantities of butter, eggs, bacon, 
poultry, fruit, and potatoes, and other vegeUbles 
from France, Denmark, and the Baltic ports. 

A certain amount of grain comes also from 
Russian-Baltic ports — and from the Black Sea 
region. For the larger staples, however, like 
wheat and meat, England has to go several thou- 
sand miles. It always has a comparatively small 
supply of food on hand. The swiftness of the 
modem steam vessel has made any large storage 
system unnecessary. Of butter it has normally 
only a seven or ten days' supply; of cheese only 
a month's supply; of eggs — England consumes 
80,000,000 a week — only four or five weeks' 
supply. Its resources in wheat vary through 
the year; it has the highest supply in September, 
when it has enough for seventeen weeks, and the 
lowest in August, when it has enough for only six 
and one half weeks. England has a larger supply, 
however, than that stored up in its own larder. 
There is always an immense amount fioating in 
ships — in thousands of F.ngli<>>i vessels, crowding 
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the tisde routes in all parts of the world. This granaries that would hold a large reserve sup|riy. 
usually amounts to from three to seven weeks' There are many practical objections to this pro- 
supply. An interesting fact herein disclosed is position and it has never enlisted popular approval 
that En^and's lowest stock on hand is reached in Most Englishmen who have had the courage to 
August — the very month in which she has gone face the situation have reached the same condu- 
to war. The whole food situation was well sion: that there is only one way of protecting the 
summed up in a formal declaration made to the food supply, and that is the navy. Even with 
Royal Commission by the most inf uential mem- England in command of the sea, there would be 
bcrs of the wheat trade in London: "We, the un- certain difficulties in feeding the nation; without 
denJgned, concur in the opinion that, if Great this control, most people agree that the game 
Britain should become involved in a European would be fairly up. With a hostile navy blockad- 
war, the country must be prepared to see bread ing the important ports and so shutting out 
at practically famine pricxs." the foodships, England could undoubtedly be 

starved into submission in a few weeks. The 

THE DOTTED STATES SENDS LiTTiE WHEAT TO j^^^ Commission, which investigated this aub- 

EKGLAND . ; . ..' , . ^. 

ject, came to this conclusion. The enormous 

From 1870 until iQoa, the United States did navy which England maintains in the North Sea, 

the larger part in feeding the British Isles. We therefore, has ample justification, 
not only had a large surplus of food stuffs, but England will probably control the sea in the 

the shortness of the voyage gave us an advanUge present conflict; there are other problems, how- 

o%er competitors. The enormous increase in our ever, that she will have to solve. Many ships 

population forces us now to keep the Urger part ^le drawn from the mercantile marine for the 

of our food, especially wheat, to feed our own use of the admiralty; inasmuch as there are 

stomachs. Although we are still the world's thousands of English ships, however, this prob- 

Urgcst wheat producer, we send comparaUvely ably wiU not seriously interfere with tran^iorU- 

little of it abroad. England now draws its sup- tion facilities. Nor does there seem much danger 

ply from Russia, Canada, the Argentine, British that the German and Austrian navies will prey 

India, and Australia. The figures for 191 r are as to any extent upon English shipping. The days 

fdlows: of the privateer are over; the steamship, involving 

rtxsEKT Bouicr or ehclaot'b »-be*t supply ^' difficulty of coaling, has practically made im- 

(HuDdndirdghts) possible this old fashioned roving of the sea. 

BritiililndU »o,i6i.si8 ^°^ "s Germany likely to send any of her rapid 

ttimu 18,106,100 cruisers to prey upon English trade; she will 

Aricntiae 14,748,600 weaken her fleet, already considerably over- 

^■'**J. 14,373.700 matched, by doing so. Neutrals ought not to 

f 1.-1 G. ._ i3.9»o,7M gyjfej especially as the Declaration of London 

has settled the fact that food, unless mtendcd 

England likewise imports two thirds of all its for military purposes — such as the feeding of 

meat. It gets a small supply fresh killed from armies and fortresses — is not contraband. Some 

Holland and Denmark and a far greater amount English ships unquestionably will be captured; 

in the shape of live animals from Canada and but there nill be few in comparison with the de- 

Ihc United States. Its frozen carcasses come predations that seem likely to be made on Ger- 

mainly from the Argentine and Australia. It man commerce. One consideration that especially 

u.4uaUy has about one month's siq^ly of all kinds protects Enf^and's food supply is the fact that it 

of meat <hi hand. is not drawn from any one country, but from five 

— the United States, Canada, .Argentine, Rus^, 

SEA POWER EKCtAND's CHE SALVATION and British India. 1 1 comes over three great Uide 

The practical question that has agitated Eng- routes — the North Atlantic, the South Atlantic, 

land for many yean has been: How are we to and the Mediterranean. The first has its most 

protect our food supply in case of war? Some importaniport in New York, the second in Bueno* 

•nthorities have advocated the building of huge Ayrcs, while the tluxd Vcwb ^n ^otskK) 'tsJ^Ka^ 

Djgiljzed by V^iOOQIC 
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tralian dqwts. There seems no likelihood that the first days of war will probably devek^ into 
Germany can control these three transportation little less than a stanq>ede. Moreover, while 
routes, or any one of them. When the Royal the blockading of the English coast is a difficult 
Commission made its investigation, the Mediter- problem, owing to its character and extent, the 
ranean route was the one that gave the greatest blockading of the German North Sea sealine 
anxiety. The entente corduUe was then not a factor presents comparatively few problems to a vie- 
in European politics; and war with France was torious Sect. Germany will find some embar- 
not an impossibility. The Republic's naval rassment also in the fact that she has gone to 
strength in the Mediterranean, in that event, war with the country that furnishes the Urger 
would have endangered such of England's food part of her additional food. This is Russia. She 
supply as came by way of Suez. The present takes from the Czar's empire large quantities of 
European alignment makes this same Mediter- wheat, barley, oats, and com every year. In fact 
ranean route perhaps better protected than either she imports foodstuffs from about the same 
of the other two routes. countries as England herself . The following table, 
showing her importations of wheat, illustrates 
UNITED STATES AS A FOOD SODBCE IN WAE ^^ noint' 
TIME 

With an English fleet victorious on the sea, cbrmahy's impobtations at wheat 

therefore, the English food supply seems abund- ^°"*' ''" 

antly safeguarded. In all prol^bility, if the war . "*''^- ss8.4a* 

lasts any time, the United States will largely in- cm^...... Jfiotao 

crease its exports. Our natural position should United Sutes A4tsia 

make us the largest storehouse of the English- Australk 3»,S9o 

man's food. The route to the river Plata is 6,500 

miles; that to Bombay is 6,250 miles by the Suez The Germans, therefore, use the same trade 

Canal, and 10,500 by the Cape. New Zealand and routes as the English ships. With the En^ish 

Australia are 10,000 miles away; the distance to and French commanding the sea, bowe\-er, the 

American ports, however, is only 3,500 miles. Germans can not draw much wheat from these 

Moreover the ships coming this short distance sources, 
can carry more than those sailing on the other 

routes. Tie longer the voyage, Iht more coal cBouJnr s laioe sopputs of inAi 

the ship has to carry, and, proportionately, the The cutting oS of these foreign supplies would 

smaller is its cargo. Inasmuch as England will not affect Germany to the same extent that a 

naturally import from the places whence the food similar scarcity would embarrass England. In 

will come quickest and in the largest amount, the British Isles such a calamity would mean 

it should naturally draw first of all upon the starvation; in Germany it would mean a severe 

resources of the United States. It will do this scarcity of food. For Germany still produces 

particularly this year, as our grain crop is un- the larger part of what it eats. Although in the 

usually large and that of the other agricultural last forty years the empire, like England, has 

nations unusually small. become a great industrial state, with the conse- 

When we look to Germany, however, the a^ quent shifting of the population from town to dty, 

portunities for food importations do not seem so the imperial policy has still promoted agriculture, 

reassuring. In all probability German ships Agrarianism has long been a political issue, 

will not be able to use the North Sea. With As part of its monarchical system, the ruling 

both the French and the British fleets in the forces have used the powers of government to 

Mediterranean, there is at^iarently no hope of sustain the landlord dass. The junker aristo- 

obtaining supplies from that source. It is even cracy has been the mainstay of the throne 

probable that the larger part of the mercantile and the prevailing social system. The govern- 

marine which Germany has been building up at ment has, therefore, protected its interests by 

such enormous cost will be swept from the sea. placing high tariff duties iqxin agricultural and 

That scunying to Ineodiy ports that marked meat products. As far as food is concerned the 
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emigre has been in about the same position as 
England before the passage of the com laws; 
it docs not raise food enough for its own puiposes, 
and has difBculties in importing it. Especial re- 
stricticus have been placed upon the importation 
of meats. As a result, large supplies are grown in 
the empire itself. Gennany produces almost one 
third as many cattle as does the United States — 
about 30,000,000 to our 70,000,000 — and stands 
second to the United States in the growth of hogs. 
In times of peace this protective policy has great 
disad\'antages. As one result meat famines have 
become almost chronic. In recent years to supply 
the need, the municipalities have themselves 
erected slaughter houses and swineries. The in- 
creased cost of living has been an even more 
acute problem in Germany than here, and has 
figured largely in politics. All popular appeals 
for the removal of restrictions, however, have 
failed. And in times like these the policy has cer- 
tain compensations. For it has furnished Ger- 
many a large supply of meat; in all likelihood it 
can worry along for an indefinite time without 
any imports. 

A crisis of the most serious character for the 
German fanner arose in the "four years of 
gloom" from 1896 to 1900. The competition of 



agricultural eiporting countries, such as the 
United States, Argentina, and Urugxiay caused 
a drop of more than 35 per cent, in prices. Mort- 
gages increased, market value of land decreased, 
and in those four years alone the indebtedness of 
the farms increased by hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

Irretrievable ruin faced the German agricul- 
turists and immediate steps were taken to save 
the situation. The protectionist policy was made 
more rigid, railroad rates were lowered on behalf 
of the home producer to enable him to meet 
foreign competition more successfully, govern- 
ment education of advanced agricultural methods 
was widely used, and a widespread system oi 
credit in the agricultural department was or- 
ganized. 

The other three great countries, as already 
said — France, Austria-Hungary, and Russia — 
are practically self-supporting, so that theit 
provisioning will involve no particular problem. 

Their embarrassment will come only from the 
destruction to crops that is incident to war, and 
to the removal of large masses of cultivators to 
face the cannon. No one can estimate, of course, 
to what extent these circumstances will affect the 
food situation. 



EUROPE'S FINANCIAL PREPARATION 

BY CHARLES F. SPEARE 



THREE incidents in Eur(^>ean financial 
history since 191 1 illustrate how definitely 
the Power* have been preparing for war. 
As we look back at them we wonder why the 
world has been overwhelmed with surprise and 
terrorized by the sudden oncoming of the conflict. 
In 1905 Germany was all but mobilized against 
France. The money k)rds in London, Paris, 
and Vienna stepped between the rival nations 
and the Algedras conference patched t^ their 
differences. Again in 1911 Morocco was the sore 
point between Germany and France, and the 
Kaiser upset Europe by his "swtntl-rattling" 
speech. The affair ot the Panther caused the 
British lien to growl. Germany was then much 
over-extended in all of the international money 
markets. It has been estimated that she was 
cooducting 90 per cent, of her commerdal affairs 
on borrowed mooey. Hus figure is probably 



much exaggerated. But certunly she owed 
several hundred millions to Paris and ncariy as 
much to London. New York was then, too, a 
large creditor and so was Russia. 

HEAVY PEKSONAL TAXES IN GEKltANY 

Quietly Paris began drawing down her bal- 
ances in Berlin. London and New York followed. 
German bankers were startled and made protest 
but tbdr loans were called from all directions. 
Then they tried to borrow in those countries 
pc^dcally hostile to them and offered high ratc» 
of interest to attract the American market. But 
the lenders were in concert on this one pmnt that 
no funds would be advanced without the per- 
sonal guarantee of the Kaiser that they would 
be used for "legitimate purposes"; that is, not 
against the lenders. A little later when the Ger^ 
man bankers were asked by Emperor WillillB 
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if they were in a condition to meet the chances 
of war they were obliged to regwnd in the nega- 
tive. Then came the famous command: "Gen- 
tlemen, when I next call on you I shall expect you 
to be ready." This is the first suggestion that 
war was brewing. 

Two years later rumors of war loans in Ger- 
many began to filter through the money markets 
of the Continent and Prussian bonds began to 
decline. In the midst of a congestion of invest- 
ments unparalleled in recent times, and with 
government securities in every part of the world 
lower than during this generation a huge Prussian 
loan was precipitated and it failed. The proceeds 
of this loan were, in large part, to meet the cost 
of the new military programme that had recently 
been promulgated. Subsequent to this fiasco 
there was proposed a tax on capital and incomes 
for the expenses of the army so onerous that only 
an impending war could have justified it. This 
laid an impost on all incomes of both sexes as low 
as $2$o per anny m and on all fortunes from $2,500 
upward. Kings and princes were taxed in the 
same ratio as clerks and small storekeepers. The 
Kaiser <m his personal fortune of $35,000,000 
had to pay a tax of $500,000, and on his income of 
$3,500,000, an 8 per cent, tax of $440,000, So 
his contribution to the war chest was nearly 
$1,000,000. The Krupps are said to have been 
assessed $3,000,000. 

Economists agree that a tax on capital is a 
dangerous financial expedient and only war- 
ranted by extreme conditions. France, Spain, 
and Austria have all tried it in revolutionary 
times. That Germany should have come to it 
as recently as last January, when the law went 
into eSect, was the second incident plainly show- 
ing that one portion of Europe, at least, was man- 
euvering for war, 

THE FRENCH BONn ISStTE 

The third suggestion of war came from Paris. 
The new military service laws in France were 
favorably reported in July, 1913, about a week 
after similar enactments had been made in Ger- 
many. The French Cabinet was at its wit's 
end how to finance the tremendous new military 
budget, as investment markets were sluggish 
and the portfolios of Paris bankers were filled 
with the I. O. U's of the Balkan states and with 
rapidly depredating securitieE of Mexico, Bra^, 



and Argentina. The utter inability of Paris 
to float a government loan of $300,000,000 to 
$350,000,000 was obvious. Economic conditions 
ruling then were suffident without the Socialists' 
oi^xisition to defeat such a flotation. Pending 
at that time In Europe were loans aggregating 
$1,500,000,000. Of those assigned to Paris 
alone 50 per cent, or $350,000,000, were to repair 
the ravages of war in the Balkans or to augment 
armaments on the Continent. 

It was only when in her desperation Paris, 
by government order, dosed her doors to all 
foreign loans, thus throwing away her proud title 
of "bankers of the nations" held since the Boer 
war, that she was able to meet her pressing do- 
mestic needs. The Viviani Ministry practically 
duplicated the plan of its predecessor in proposing 
an issue of $360,000,000 3J per cent, bonds, re- 
deemable in twenty-five years in distinction to 
the perpetual 3 per cent, rentes, and subject to a 
4 per cent, income tax. I was in Paris when 
preparations for this loan were going on and found 
there none of the enthu^asm for it that I had 
witnessed before the "wickets" of the great 
credit banks of France when other govenmient 
loans were being offered. It has since been an- 
nounced that the loan was many times oversub- 
scribed; but it appears likely that the government 
gave strong underwriting support. The French 
public was dot keen to pay additional war taxes. 

EXPEDIENTS OF OTHEB NATIONS 

While Germany and France have been pre- 
paring against the day when ambassadors should 
be peremptorily dismissed, other members of 
European alliances have not failed to see the 
trend of events and be forehanded. In June, a 
year ago, we read what seemed then to be bluster- 
ing words from the Belgian Premier, but which 
were instead prophetic. In announcing the gov- 
ernment's intention to raise $63,800,000 for mil- 
itary expenses he said: "We do not intend meekly 
to supply again a battleground for Europe. In 
the event of the breaking out of war Antwerp will 
be found an impregnable fortress." 

Only a fortnight before the Archduke of Austria- 
Hungary was assassinated, the Russian Minister 
of Finance had informed the Budget Committee 
of the Duma that his country in the next five 
years must spend $3,700,000,000 for the armyand 
Davy. This year's budget for military and naval 
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defense was $500,000,000. In the period since 
190S approximately $3,600,000,000 has been ex- 
pended for similar purposes. This does not 
include the cost of those strategic railroads to 
the German frontier, of which Russia is so much 
in need, to meet the capacity of the Germans who 
have three times as many railway lines available 
for mobilization purposes as has the Czar. Aus- 
tria hAs a mobilization capacity at the Russian 
frontier twice as great as that of her adversary. 

As we know, Great Britain has been building 
dreadnoughts and maintaining her balance of 
na\'al power, out of the pockets of the British 
tax-payers who have been squeezed a little harder 
each year and have cursed a little louder at the 
unfairness of imposts on income. 

Not so palpable a war measure as the loans 
descrihcd has been the bolstering up of the gold 
rcscr\'es of the great European banks in the last 
three years. There was some cause for this 
apart from financial strategy working with mil- 
itarism. When it was explained as an economic 
necessity to meet the new competition for gold 
by India, China, and South America the world at 
targe let it go at that. There were times even 
then when it was difficult to understand why 
Paris was paying such a price for American 
gold when she had the largest hoard of it in the 
Bank of France's history, or why the yellow bars 
took such drcuitous routes as they did in going 
fnin New York to Berlin. 

In consonance, therefore, with loans for war 
has been the addition to the gold reserves of 
Cootinental Europe. These are now $500,000,000 
greater than in igi i when the Kaiser commanded 
his bankers to prepare. A large percentage of 
this gain has taken place in the past eighteen 
months. 

So far as is known Gennany is the only one of 
the nations at war that has a ^>ecific war fund. 
Tlie fuDOUS fortress at Spandau is said to contain 
$30,000,000 in gold to be employed solely for 
war's needs. This would not finance the routine 
reqiiirenients of an army such as the German 
En^iire can put in the field for more than a fort- 
night; but its instant availability in case of un- 
expected attack would make it of double value. 

EUERCENCy HEASUKES 
Governments, like corporations and indi- 
bave a way of anticipating loans and of 



creating floating debts against them so the pro- 
ceeds are absorbed in paying off old bills and not 
in establishing reserves against future require- 
ments. Undoubtedly a large portion of the 
capital secured by Europe in recent years for 
naval and military purposes has by this time 
been translated into the fixed forms of battleships, 
fortresses, cannon, guns, aeroplanes and a 
multitude of minor agencies through which 
troops are mobilized and cared for when in active 
service. Even before England declared war on 
Germany the House of Commons had voted her 
$535,000,000 for "emergency purposes," and two 
days later $500,000,000 more was granted by the 
British Parliament. These two items increased 
the national debt by about 38 per cent The 
first of seventy-seven emergency bills authorized 
by the Reichstag, — immediately after war on 
Russia, France, and England was declared, — was 
for a loan of $1,335,000,000, an amount which, 
in itself exceeded by 10 per cent, the existing 
debt of Germany and added 30 per cent, to the 
outstanding debt of the German Empire. France 
would like to borrow $200,000,000 in this 
country, but the State Department has indicated 
that it would not be good politics to encourage 
this desire. A credit of $540,000,000 as a war fund 
has been authorized by the French State CoundL 

WHO WILL BEAK THE BUSDEN5 

Obviously the costs of war must be borne by 
the man with property or a going business and 
by the wage-earner. The latter can adjust bis 
month-to-month expenses so that the tax on him 
will be relatively small as war chests in war time 
are usually lined by receipts from taxes on spirits, 
beer, tobacco, tea, coffee, and other non-essentials, 
as well as on dociunents and contracts mth which 
the man n-ith small income has little to do. Ger- 
many b already proposmg a severe tax on all 
property in excess of $7,500,000. Another unique 
German scheme which can hardly be credited is 
to commandeer the savings-bank deposits of the 
Empire, estimated to be worth $4,000,000,000, 
and use them as a war fund, giving depositors 
government interest-bearing script ui payment. 
This would obviate the necessity of a loan, but it 
might be found difficult for the banks to produce 
that amount of currency on demand. In (»da' 
to do so they would have to liquidate their se- 
curities. This is impossible in these timn ot 
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"moratoria" and dosed stock exchanges. The Americana, but they are not 50 per cmt. more 
savings-bank and postal deposits of the fighting thrifty than we. The population of the nations en- 
nations are about $9,000,000,000. gagedinwarisfourtimestliatof theUnitedStates. 

To fight the Boers, England issued So, if we estimate that 95 per cent, of all males 

$1,000,000,000 in consols. She has recently been may be drawn into the struggle and the earning 

buying back at 70 some of the bonds which she capacity of another 25 per cent, be aSected by it 

placed at a premium. Even this huge sum was we can see where enforced economy would supply 

not sufficient and extra taxes had to be imposed, the reserves for many war bills. 

In the Russo-Japanese war Japan, between March The cost of war does not stop with the countries 

and November, 1905, issued $425,000,000 in war waging it. There is now before tlie Congress at 

loans, of which London took $157,500,000; New Washington a series of taxation measures to re- 

Yoik, $141,500,000; BerUn $66,000,000 and lieve the United States from embarrassment due 

Paris $60,000,000. It is an interesting fact that to the sudden stop to customs revenues. Of our 

Japan was able to float a loan at a lower interest import trade of $1,850,000,000 as much as 

rate at the end of the war which had enormously $500,000,000 is with nations directly or closely 

increased her national debt and placed a mort- involved in the war. A large part of this txaa- 

gage on her remimerative government tobacco merce is in the highest tariff-yielding articles, 

monopoly, than when she first started to fight It is believed, therefore, that taxes will have to be 

Russia. In the same war Russian attempts at imposed on American tax-payers to the amount 

loans were failures as they always seemed un- of $100,000,000 as a minimum to help defray the 

happily to coincide with some reverse in Man- cost of the war abroad. 

diuria or on the seas. The Balkan Allies and The public debt of the countries at war and the 

Turkey have so far fuled to pay the indebtedness debt per capita follows: 

they incurred in the bloody wars of 191S-13. Public debt. D^per 

Before Austria gave her ultimatum to Servia capita, 

both countries were prostrated industrially and ^^i,;^:::::::: ^I'Z'^Z £ 

finaooally. Rumb 4,sso/kio,ooo 30 

War always brings out the fact that the re- fidgium 760,000/Mo loo 

sources of individuals are far greater than sus- - ■ , j- t._ ■ 

° Germany, mduding Prussia 5,000,000,000 75 

pected and that wonderful vitabty underlies Austria-Hungary 3,750,000,000 80 

what may seem impoverished surfaces. Witness 

Mexico in the past two years, ridden by revolu- The wealth of these same countries, to be 

tion, 60 per cent, of her transportation system drawn on to meet the cost of war, according to 

out of commission, all but one of her eastern latest figures, is: 

ports and gateways for commerce closed, and National Wealth pet 

. , ... , , , . , , wealth. capita, 

^nculture and mmmg abandoned m the northern France $6c/>oo 000 000 $i6« 

states, and still supporting a great army with United Kingdom 80,000,000,000 i,S<x> 

every money market of the world opposed to her. Russia 40,000,000,000 aso 

Bismarck never believed that France could pay Belpum 9,000,000,000 1,13s 

the $1,000,000,000 indemnity In 1870; but from Cennany^ including Prussia 60,300,000,000 930 

'., .-^ ., , Auama-Hungary 15,000,000,000 500 

every stocking m the empire came a tithe and 

the debt was liquidated in a few months. If the The nations of the Triple Entente have an 

figures presented by the American Society for aggregate wealth of $194,000,000,000 to which 

Thrift are approximately correct, the people of may be added the moral support of Italy and Port- 

this country spend each year for intoxicants, ugal with a combined wealth of $32,500,000,000. 

soft drinks, tobacco, candy, chewing gum, auto- The members of the Triple Alliance, or Dual 

mobiles, theatres, moving pictures and other Alliance, as it turns out to be, have a national 

extravagances the sum of $4,000,000,000. This reserve wealth behind them of $8s,soo,ooo,ooa 

is about what different economists have reckoned But, as money power has, in this instance, failed to 

to be the total cost of the present European war. prevent war, so it may be ineffective in bringing 

Europeans are not so careless of their money as war's successes. 
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PERSONAGES IN THE WAR 

THE KAISER — A SELF DRAWN PORTRAIT 



AS A result of my reading of histoty, I 
have pledged myself never to strive 
after an empty world-rule. For what 
has become of the so-called wortd-empires? 
Alexander the Great, Napoleon, all the great 
heroes of war swam in blood, and left behind 
them subjugated nations which rose on the first 
opportunity and brought their empires to ruin. 
The world-empire that I have dreamed of would 
consist in this: that, above all, the newly- 
created German Empire should on every side 
enjoy the most absolute confidence as a tranquil, 
honorable, peaceful neighbor, and that if history 
should one day tell of a German world-empire, or 
of a HohenzoUem world-rule, it should not have 
been based on conquests with the sword, but on 
the mutual trust of nations striving toward the 
same goal." 

Despite the fact that he pointed out the futility 
of the great conquerors, the Kaiser made it plain 
that Germany's world-power aspirations were not 
to be balked by a peace-at-any-price policy. At 
the launching of the warship Wittehbach, he an- 
nounced: "The ocean teaches us that on its waves 
and on its most distant shores no great decision 
can any longer be taken without Germany and 
vAUunU the German Emperor. I do not think that 
it was in order to allow themselves to be excluded 
from big foreign affairs that, thirty years ago, 
our people, led by their princes, conquered and 
shed their blood. Were the German people to 
let themselves be treated thus, it would be, and 
forever, the end of their world-power; and I do 
not mean that that shall ever cease. To employ, 
in order to prevent it, the suitable means, if need 
be extreme means, is my duty and my highest 
privilege." 

Throughout his speeches three ideas appear 
consistently and continuously: the ambition for 
world-power, for ships and a navy to defend them; 
the belief in the Germaa array by its preponder- 
ance and preparedness as the guarantor of 
Europe's peace; and the di\ine right and the in- 
fallibility of the Hohenzollerns. 



WORLD-POWER 

Soon after ascending the throne the Kaiser 
said: 

"The ancestor for whom I have the most lilting , 
and who always shone before me as an example in 
ray youth, was the Great Elector." Hesoadmired 
this particular ancestor because the Great Elector 
was the first HohenzoUem who saw the importance 
of promoting trade and industry, acquiring colon- 
ies, shipping by which to trade with them, and a 
navy to defend the shipping. This policy, which 
languished for a long time, has been thoroughly 
revised and enlarged by William n. As far back 
as 1896 the Kaiser himself said at Berlin: 

"The German Empire becomes a worid-empire. 
Everywhere in the farthest parts of the earth live 
thousands of our fellow-countrymen. German 
subjects, German knowledge, German industry 
cross the ocean. The value of German goods on the 
seas amounts to thousands of millions of marks. 
On you, gentlemen, devolves the serious duty of 
helping me to knit firmly this greater German 
Empire to the Empire at home." 

At Aiz, in 1903, in comparing the Holy Roman 
Empire with the present German Empire, he said: 

" Now another Empire has arisen. The German 
people has once more an Emperor of its own 
choice, with the sword on the field of battle has 
the crown been won, and the imperial flag fluttera 
high in the breeze. But the tasks of the new 
Empire are different: confined within its borders, 
it has to steel itself anew for the work it has to do, 
and which it could not achieve in the Middle Ages. 
We have to live so that the Empire, still young, 
becomes from year to year stronger in itself, while 
confidence in it strengthens on all sides. The 
powerful German army guarantees the peace of 
Europe. In accord with the German character we 
confine ourselves externally in order to be uncoD- 
fined internally. Far stretches our speech over the 
ocean, far the flight of our science and expl<x«ttoa; 
no work in the domain of new discovery, no scien- 
tific idea but is first tested by us and then adopted 
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by other nations. This is the wortd-rule the Ger- 
man spirit strives for." 

Despite the guarantee of peace which the power 
of the German anny offered, William II did not 
neglect to warn his own people and others that 
peace might be disturbed. He said to the chief 
burgomaster of Karlsruhe in 1904, when Japan 
and Russia were at war: 

" I hope our peace will not be disturbed and that 
the e^'vnts that are now happening will open our 
n-es, steel our courage, and find us united, if it 
should be necessary for us to intervene in world- 
poliiy." 

"Imperial power means sea power and sea pow- 
er and imperial power are dependent on each 
other." ..." Our future lies on the water." 

. . . "The trident should be in our hand." 

. . . "We stand under the star of com- 
merce." . . 

"We demand our place in the sun." 

These phrases contain the essence of the doc- 
trine which the Emperor enlarged in many places 
as, for example, at Hamburg in 1899: 

"A strong German fleet," he said, "is a thing 
of which we stand in bitter need." And he con- 
tinued: "In Hamburg especially one can under- 
stand how neossary is a powerful protection for 
German interests abroad. If we look around us 
we see how greatly the aspect of the world has 
altered in recent years. Old-world empires pass 
away and new ones begin to arise. Nations 
suddenly appear before the peoples and cximpcte 
with them, nations of whom a little before the 
ordinary man had been hardly aware. Products 
which bring about radical changes in the domain 
of international relations as well as in the political 
ccoQomy of the people, and which in old times 
took hundreds of years to ripen, come to maturity 
in a tew months. The result is that the tasks of 
our Gcimas Empire and people have grown to 
cnomxMis proportions and demand of me and my 
Govcmmcnt unusual and great efforts, which can 
thai only be crowned with success when, united 
and decided, without respect to party, Germans 
stand behind us. Our pet^le, moreover, must re- 
lolve to make some sacrifice. Abo\-eall they must 
put aside their endeavor to seek the excellent 
1 the ever mcHC sharply contrasted party 
Tbey must cease to put party above the 
e of the whcde. They must put a curb on 
tfaor aocient and inherited weakness— to subject 



everything to the most unlicKised criticism; and 
they must stop at the point where their most vital 
interests become concerned. For it is precisely 
these political sins which revenge themselves so 
deeply on our sea interests and our fleet. Had 
the strengthening of the fleet not been refused me 
during the past eight years of my government, 
notwithstanding all appeals and warnings — and 
not without contumely and abuse for my person — 
how differently could we not have promoted our 
growing trade and our interests beyond the sea!" 

When the Kaiser ascended the throne the Ger- 
man fleet amounted to practically nothing. De- 
sfHte the Kaiser's ever active advocacy, the 
Reichstag would not vote large naval appropria- 
tions. The present navy really began with the 
appointment of Admiral von Tirpitz as Minister 
of Marine in 1899. Now the German .Navy is 
second only to that of Great Britain. Its crea- 
tion has been the main bone of contention between 
the English and German people. These relations 
the Kaiser discussed in 1908, in his famous Doily 
Mail inter\-iew, as follows: 

"You English," he said, "are mad, mad, mad 
as March hares. What has come over you that you 
are so completely given over to su^idons quite 
unworthy of a great nation? What more can I do 
than I have done? I declared nith ail the em- 
phasis at my command, in my speech at Guildhall, 
that my heart is set upon peace, and that it is one 
of my dearest wishes to live on the best of terms 
with England. Have I ever been false to my world? 
Falsehood and prevarication arc alien to my na- 
ture. My actions ought tu speak for thcmsel\'es, 
but you listen not to them but to those who misin- 
terpret and distort them. That is a personal 
insult which I feel and resent. To be forever 
misjudged, to have my repeated offers of friend- 
ship weighed and scrutinized n-ith jealous, mis- 
trustful eyes, taxes my patience severely. I have 
said time after time that I am a friend of England, 
and your Press — or at least a considerable section 
of it — bids the people of England refuse my 
proffered hand, and insinuates that the other 
holds a dagger. How can I con%'ince a nation 
against its will?" 

"I repeat," continued His Majesty, "that T 
am the friend of England, but you make things 
difficult for me. My task is not of the easiest. 
The prevailing sentiment among large sections ai 
the middle and lower classes of my own people u 
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DOt friendly to England. I am, therefore, so to 
speak, in a minority in my own land, but it is a 
minority of the best elements, just as it is in Eng- 
land with respect to Germany. That is another 
reason why I resent your refusal to accept my 
pledged word that I am the friend of England. I 
strive without ceasing to improve relations, and 
you retort that I am your arch-enemy. You make 
it very hard for me. Why is it?" 

Thereupon the interviewer ventured to remind 
His Majesty that not England alone but the whole 
of Europe had viewed with disapproval the action 
of Germany in allowing the German consul to 
return from Tangier to Fez, and in anticipating 
the joint action of France and Spain by suggesting 
to the Powers that the time had come for Europe 
to reo^nize Mulai Hafid as the new Sultan of 
Morocco. 

His Majesty made a gesture of impatience. 
"Yes," he said, "that is an excellent ex- 
ample of the way in which German action is 
misrepresented. FiAt, then, as regards the jour- 
ney of Dr. Vassel. The German Government, in 
sending Dr. Vassel back to his post at Fez, was only 
guided by the wish that he should look after the 
private interests of German subjects in that dty, 
who cried for help and protection after the long 
absence of a consular representative. And why 
not send him? Are those who charge Germany 
with having stolen a march on the other Powers 
aware that the French consular representative had 
already been in Fez for several months when Dr. 
Vassel set out? Then, as to the recognition of 
Mulai Hafid. The Press of Europe has complain- 
ed with much acerbity that Germany ought not 
to have suggested his recognition until he had 
notified to Europe his full acceptance of the Act of 
Algeciras, as being binding upon him as Sultan of 
Morocco and successor of bis brother. My answer 
is that Mulai Hafid notified the Powers to that 
effect weeks agb, before the decisive battle was 
fought. He sent, as far back as the middle of last 
July, an identical communication to the govern- 
ments of Germany, France, and Great Britain, 
rontaining an explicit acknowledgment that he 
was prepared to recognize all the obligations 
toward Europe which were incurred by Abdul 
Aziz during his Sultanate, The German Govern- 
ment interpreted that communication as a final 
and authoritative expression of Mulai Hafid's 
intentions, and therefore it con^dered that there 



was no reason to wait imtil he had sent a second 
oimmunication before recognizing him as the de 
facto Sultan of Morocco, who had succeeded to his 
brother's throne by right of victory in the field." 

The interviewer suggested to His Majesty that 
an important and influential section of the Ger- 
man Press had placed a very different interpreta 
tion upon the action of the German Government, 
and, in fact, had given it their effusive appro- 
bation precisely because they saw in it a strong 
act instead of mere words, and a decisive indica- 
tion that Germany was once more about to 
intervene in the shaping of events in Morocco. 
"There are mischief makers, " replied the Emperor 
"in both countries. I will not attempt to weigh 
their relative capacity for misrepresentation. But 
the facts are as I have stated. There has been 
nothing in Germany's recent action with regard 
to Morocco which nms contrary to the explicit 
declaration of my love of peace which I made both 
at Guildhall and in my latest speech at Strassburg. 

His Majesty then reverted to the subject 
uppermost in his mind — ^his proved friendshq> for 
England, "I have referred," he said, "to the 
speeches in which I have done all that a sov- 
ereign can to proclaim my good will. But as 
actions speak louder than words, let me also 
refer to my acts. It is commonly believed in 
England that throughout the South African War 
Germany was hostile to her. German opinion 
undoubtedly was hostile — bitterly hostfle. The 
Press was hostile; private opinion was hostile. 
But what of official Germany? Let my critics ask 
themselves what brbught to a sudden stop, and, 
indeed, to absolute collapse, the European tour 
of the Boer delegates who were striving to obtain 
European intervention? They were ttted in 
Holland; Francs gave them a rapturous wdcome. 
They wished to come to Berlin, where the Gomaa 
pe(f>le would have crowned them with flowers. 
But when they asked me to recdve them— I 
refused. The agitation immediately died away, 
and the delegation returned, empty-handed. Was 
that, I ask, the action of a secret enemy? 

"Again, when the struggle vas at its bei^t, 
the German Government wbs invited by the 
govermnents of France and Rusda to join with 
them in calling upon England to put an end to the 
war. The moment had come, they said, not aaij 
to save the Boer republics, but also to humiliate 
England to the dust What was my reply? I 
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said that so far from Gennany joining in any 
OMKeTted European action to put pressure upon 
En^aod and bring about her downfall, Germany 
would always keep aJoof from politics that could 
bring her into complications with a sea power like 
England. Posterity will one day read the exact 
terms of the telegram — now in the archives of 
Windsor Castle — in which I informed the Sover- 
eign of England of the answer I had returned to 
the Powers which then sought to compass her fall. 
Enfjjishmen who now insult me by doubting my 
word should know what were my actions in the 
hour of their adversity. 

" Nor was that all. Just at the time of your 
Black Week, in the December of 1899, when 
disasters followed one another in rapid succession, 
I received a letter from Queen Victoriff , my revered 
grandmother, written in sorrow and afBiction, and 
bearing manifest traces of the anxieties which 
were preying upon her mind and health. I at 
once returned a sympathetic reply. Nay, I did 
more. I bade one of my officers procure for me 
as exact an account as he could obtain of the num- 
ber of rombatants in South Africa on both sides, 
and of the actual position of the opposing forces. 
With the figures before me, I worked out what 
I considered to be the best plan of campaign 
under the circumstances, and submitted it to my 
Geneial Staff for their criticism. Then I dis- 
patdied it to England, and that document, like- 
wiK, is among the state papers at Windsor Castle, 
awaiting the serenely impartial verdict of histor)'. 
And, as a matter of curious coincidence, let me add 
that the plan which I formulated ran very much 
00 the same lines as that which was actually 
adapted by Lord Roberts and carried by him into 
successful operation. Was that, I repeat, the act 
of ooe who wished England ill? Let Englishmen 
be just and say! 

" But, you wiU say, what <A the German Na\7? 
Surdy that is a menace to England! Against 
wfaom but En^and are my squadrons being pre- 
pared? If Esf^and is not in the minds of those 
Germans wlx^are bent on creating a powerful fleet, 
mhy h Germany asked to consent to such new and 
beavy burdens of taxation? My answer is clear. 
Gennany is a young and growing Empire. She 
bu a world-wide oxmnerce, which is rapidly ex- 
pandiiig, and to which the legitinuite ambition 
•fpatrioCicGennans refuses to assign any bounds. 
Gtfinaay mait have a powerful fleet to protect 



that commerce and her manifold interests in even 
the most distant seas. She expects those interests 
to go on growing, and she must be able to champ- 
ion them manfully in any quarter of the globe. 
Germany looks ahead. Her horizons stretch far 
away. She must be prepared for any eventuali- 
ties in the Far East. Who can foresee what may 
take place in the Pacific in the days to come — 
days not so distant as some believe, but days, at 
any rate, for which all European Powers with Far 
Eastern interests ought steadily to prepare? 
Look at the accomplished rise of Japan; think 
of the possible national awakening of China; 
and then judge of the vast problems of the Pacific. 
Only those Powers which have great navies will 
be listened to with respect when the future of the 
Pacific comes to be solved; and if for that reason 
only Germany must have a powerful fieet. It may 
even be that England herself will be glad that 
Germany has a fleet when they speak together on 
the same side in the great debates of the future." 

The Chancellor von Billow admitted in the 
Reichstag that the Kaiser's version of the war 
plan was not quite accurate, but there is no doubt 
that the German people were bitterly hostile to 
England, a hostility which was not at all lessened 
when English warships seized German ships along 
the African coast. England apologized for the 
act, but that did not satisfy German feeling and 
when Admiral von Tirpitz presented a bigger 
naval programme in 1900 than had ever been 
presented before, the hitherto parsimonious 
Reichstag suddenly became generous toward the 
navy. The new law provided for the first time a 
high-seas battle fleet, and the accompanying 
memorandum stated: 

"To protect Germany's sea trade and colonics, 
in the existing circumstances, there is only one 
means: Germany must ha\'e a battle fleet so 
strong that, even for the adversary with the 
greatest sea-power, a war against it would in- 
volve such dangers as to imperil its positioo in 
the world," 

As much as the Kaiser loves his navy, the army 
is still more dear to him. "The soldier and the 
army, " he said, in 1891, paraphrasing Bismarck's 
famous "blood and iron" epigram, "not parlia- 
mentary majorities and decisions, have welded 
together the German Empire. My confidence is 
in the army — as my grandfather said at Coblenz: 
'These are the gentlemen on whom Icanidy.'" 
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At the completion of the first tea years of his 
reign he addressed his bodyguards: 

"The most important legacy left me by my 
grandfather and father is the anny, and with joy 
and pride have I accqjted it. To the army my 
first decree was issued on ascending the throne. 
To the army I now again address myself on en- 
tering upon the second decennium of my reign. 

"Rarely, I believe, has so trying a time passed 
over the head of a ruler as over mine during these 
last ten years — I, who saw my grandfather and 
father die, to my deep sorrow, within so short a 
space of time. With grave anxiety I placed the 
crown upon my head. Everywhere I met doubt, 
and the whole world misjudged me. But one had 
confidence in me; but one believed in me — that 
was the army. And relying upon the army, and 
trusting in God, I began my reign, knowing well 
that the army is the main tower of strength for my 
country, the main pillar supporting the Prussian 
throne, to which God in His wisdom had called me. " 

On January i, 1900, the Kaiser addressed the 
assembled corps of ofBcers: 

"The first day of the new century sees our 
army — that is, our nation in arms — grouped 
around their banners, bending the knee to the 
Lord of hosts. And truly, if anybody have special 
cause to bend down before God, it is our army. 

"A glance at our flags here suffices forex- 
planation, for they embody our history. How 
did the dawn of the past century find our army? 

"The glorious soldiers of Frederick the Great 
had fallen asleep on their laurels, ossified in the 
trivial details of a senseless, antiquated drill; led 
by superannuated, unready, and unwarlike gen- 
erals; their officers no longer used to serious work, 
and degenerated by luxury, sloth, and blind self- 
glorification. In a word, the army no longer 
sufficed for its task. It had forgotten it. Severe 
was the punishment meted out to it by Heaven, 
a punishment which likewise chastised our people. 
Thrown into the dust were we. Frederick's fame 
paled, and his glorious banners were broken. In 
the seven long years of our hard servitude God 
taught our people to gather new strength. Under 
the iron pressure of the insolent conqueror's heel, 
our people in bitter travail of spirit conceived the 
high thought that it is the greatest honor to de- 
vote life and property in military service to the 
fatherland. 



"My great-grandfather gave form and sub- 
stance to this conception. New laurels crowned 
the new-bom army and its banners. But it was 
through my grandfather, our great, our dead 
Emperor, that general military servi(x became 
a full, a living reality. In quiet, per^tent labor 
he drafted his system of reorganization, out of 
which, despite all opposition which misapprehen- 
sion caused, grew our army of to-day. Victorious 
campaigns, however, crowned his labors in un- 
expected fulness. 

"His spirit pervaded the rank and file of his 
armies, and his trust in God led them on to 
matchless victories. With this, his own creation, 
he at length drew together again the tribes of Ger- 
many, and he gave us back longed-for German 
unity. To him we owe it that through this army 
the German Empire, honored by all, once more 
occupies its destined and appropriate position 
in the council of nations. It is your part, gentle- 
men, to manifest during the new century the old 
qualities by which our sires have made the army 
great and invincible — simplicity and plainness in 
your style of living, absolute devotion to the 
service of the King, fullest utilization of all your 
strength and gifts, both of body and soul, in 
ceaseless toil for the development and drilling <^ 
our troops. 

"And as my grandfather did for the army, so, 
too, I mean to continue for my navy, in ^ite of 
all discouragement and misconceptions, the work 
of development, in order that the navy shall be, 
side by side with my army, of equal power and 
strength, and thus achieve for the German Em- 
pire at home and abroad that position which we 
as yet have not attained. 

"Jointly with both I hope to be one day Id con- 
dition, trusting fully in the aid of God, to realize 
the saying of Frederick William I: 'H one wishes 
to decide something in this*world, it is not the pen 
alone that will do it if unsupported by the power 
of the sword. ' " 

Even on his many peace trips from capital to 
capital, the Kaiser almost always gives as an 
example of the friendliness between Germany and 
the country in which he is visiting, some joint 
acdon of their armies. In England, for example, 
he reminds his hearers: 

"At Malplaquet and Waterloo, Prussian and 
British blood has been spilled in a conmion causes" 

In Russia: 
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"We are carried bade to the days when my 
frrandfather, now resting in God, but then a young 
officer, received before the enemy, on the battle- 
field, the Order of St. George, and won in the rain 
of bullets the chieftaincy of the Kalnga Regiment 
(confeiTcd by Czar Alexander I on William I of 
Pnisua). I remind you of these facts in order 
to drink to the glorious and joint reminiscences 
and traditions of the Russian and the Prussian 
armies. I drink to those who, in patriotic and 
heroic defence of thdr country, fought at Boro 
ilino, who with us bled at the victorious battles 
of Arcis-sur-Aube and Brienne. I drink to the 
l>rax-e defendeis of Scbastopcd and the dauntless 
fighters of Plevna." 

On the Kaiser's famous visit to Palestine in 1898 
he made a ^leech at the tomb of the Sullan Saladin 
in which a^qieared some sentences which caused 
much comment then, and may be well remembered 
now. 

"DeejJy moved by this impo^ng spectacle 
and likewise by the consciousness of standing on 
the spot where held sway one of the most chival- 
rous rulers of all times, the great Sultan Saladin, 
a knight laru peur et sans rtprocke, who often 
taught his adversaries the right conception of 
knighthood, I seize with joy the opportunity 
to render thanks, above aJl, to the Sultan 
Abdul Hamid for his hospitality. May the 
Sultan rest assured, and also the three hundred 
million Mohammedans scattered over the globe 
and revering him, their caliph, that the Ger* 
man Emperor will be and remain at all times 
their friend." 

At another time in Austria he said: 

'*My pec^ and my army keep steadfast and 
true to the federated compact concluded between 
us, and the army is fully conscious of the fact that 
to preserx'e the peace and its blessings for our 
countries it must maintain it and would fight, 
shoulder to shoulder, with the brave Austro- 
Himgariao army, if that should be the nill of 
Providence." 

And again, in 1910, the Kaiser referred to his 
action two years previous in sustaining Austria- 
Hungary' in its annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, against Russia's protest, as "the action 
of an ally in taking hus stand in shininft armor at 
a graw moment by the side of your most gracious 



At bit silver wedding annivcrsar>-, in 1906, be 



said again: "My first and last care is for my 
fighting forces on land and sea." 

DIVINE UGHT 

In March, 1890, in a speech of the Kaiser's to 
the men at Brandenburg, occurred this passage: 

"I look upon the people and nation handed <mi 
to me as a responsibility conferred upon me by 
God, and that it is, as is written in the Bible, my 
duty to increase this heritage, for which one day 
I shall be called upon to give an account; those 
who try to interfere with my task I shall crush." 

A few months later he voiced the same senti- 
ments in these word^: 

"It is a tradition of our House, that we, the 
HohenzoUcms, regard ourselves as a^winted by 
God to govern and to lead the people, whom it is 
gi\'en us to rule, for their well-being and the ad- 
vancement of their material and inteUectual 
interests." 

Four years later, at K6m*gsberg, the andcnt 
crowning place of the Prussian kings, William II 
said: 

"The successor (referring to himself) of him 
who oj his (run right was sovereign prince in Prus- 
sia will follow the same path as his great ancestm; 
as formerly the first King (of Prussia) said, 'My 
crown is bom with me,' and as his greater stm 
(the Great Elector) gave his authority the stabili- 
ty of a rock of bronze, so I, too, like my imperial 
grandfather, represent the kingship by God's 
grace." 

Again, in 1897, the same idea crops up in his 
^lecch about his grandfather at Cobtenz: 

" He left Coblenz to ascend the throne as the 
selected instrument of the Lord he always regarded 
himself to be. For us all, and above all for us 
princes, he raised once more aloft and lent lustrous 
beams to a jewel which we should hold high and 
holy— that is the kingship by God's grace, the 
kingship with its onerous duties, its neA~cr-cnding, 
cviT-continutng trouble and labor, with its fear- 
ful responsibility to the Creator alone, from which 
no human being, no minister, no parliament, no 
people can release the prince." 

Again within the last few yeai3 at KOnigsberg 
he niterated his belief: 

"Here my grandfather," he said, "placed, by 
his own right, the crown of the Kings of Prussia 
on his head, once again laying stress upon the 
fact that it was conferred upon him by the grace 
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of God alone, not by Parliament, by meetings of 
the people, or by popular decisions; and that he 
considered himself the chosen instrument of 
Heaven and as such performed his duties as regent 
and as ruler. Considering myself as an instrument 
of the Lord, without being misled by the views 
and opinions of the day, I go my way which is 
devoted solely and alone to the prosperity and 
peaceful development of our Fatherland." 

The Kaiser is a very devout Christian. He of- 
ten impresses it on his army that without Chris- 
tianity no man can be a good soldier. Whenever 
he is on board his yacht, the HobemoUem, on 
Sunday he conducts services himself. In iSgg, 
when his troops were in China at the time of the 
Boxer uprising, he preached the following sermon : 

"Teit: 2 Mos. i7tb chapt. nth verse: But 
as long as Moses held up his hands, praying, 
Israel prevailed; but when he lowered his hands, 
Amaiek prevailed. Amen." 

"An imposing picture it is which to-day's text 
presents to our souls. There is Israel, maJung its 
way through the desert, coming from the Red Sea 
and on toward Mount Sinai. But of a sudden 
the heathen Amalekite people stop their progress, 
and a battle ensues. Joshua leads the young men 
of Israel into the fray; swords rattle and meet, 
andahotlycontestedjbloody struggle sets in, down 
in the vale of Rephidim. But see, while the battle 
moves hither and thither, those devout men of 
God, Moses, Aaron, and Hur, ciimb up the moun- 
tain-side and stretch out their hands toward 
Heaven; they pray. Below in the valley the 
warring throng; up on the mountain the praying 
three. That is the warlike picture of our text. 

"And who to-day does not understand what 
lesson it conveys? For again the pagan spirit of 
Amaiek has stirred in far Asia, and with great 
cunning and power, with fire and murder, they 
seek to hinder the triumphal march of Christian 
morals, of Christian faith, of European commerce 
and educadon. And again God has ordered: 
' Choose men ; go forth and fight against Amaiek ! ' 
A grim, a terrible struggle has begun. Already 
many of our brothers there are in the combat; 
many more are now on their way to the hostile 
coasts. You have seen them, those thousands 
who, answering the call, 'Volunteers to the front! 
Who will protect the Empire? ' are now gathering, 
and who will soon join in the fight with fiying 
banners. 



"But we, remaining behind here at home, re- 
stricted by other and sacred duties — do we not 
hear the words of God, s^ken to us, saying: 
'Gouponthemountain-sidel Lift up thine hands 
to the Most I£ghl' The prayer of the just ac- 
complishes much if it be but said with all our 
strength and faith! 

"Well, then. Far away the ranks of wirriras, 
and here at home the ranks of the praying— let 
that also be the holy battle^Mcture for to-day! 
Let this peaceful morning hour remind us of the 
sacred duty of prayer,of the sacredpower of [xaycr. 

"The sacred duty of prayer. 

"Cert^nly it is an inqiiriting moment lAeD t 
ship heaves anchor with a youthful crew m boudl 
Have you not seen the eyes of the young wairion 
shining? Have you not heard tbdr thouaiDd- 
voiced hurrah? 

^'But when the coasts of our native land 
dwindle and vanish, when the ship enters the 
torrid heat of the Red Sea, or when she plunges 
into the mighty waves of the ocean, how often 
does enthusiasm vanish, too, and how often does 
strength depart! 

" Certdnly an in^iiiting moment when, alter 
a long journey, are se^i, far in the distant^, the 
straight lines of the German forts, and the black- 
white-red flag of the German colony becomes 
visible, and when brothers-in-arms are awaiting 
your arrival ashore, shouting welcome in the 
mother-tongue! But later on, when begin endless 
marches under a fiery sun, and interminable 
nights, camping out in the rain, bow easily then 
joy and courage ooze awayl 

"Certainly a longed-for moment, that in which 
the drum beats to storm and the trumpets shriek 
to attack, when the order is shouted, 'On upon 
the enemy!' 

"But when, in the midst of thundering cannon 
and in the midst of sputtering, soreaming shells 
your comrades are mowed down to ri^t and \tdt, 
and when the enemy's batteries will not be sOesc- 
ed,how often even a brave heart begins to tremble! 

"Christians! To enable your brothtra out dm 
to remain of joyful heart, to persist in their da^ 
even when it is hardest, not to lose courage em 
in the greatest danger, it needs more thin ib- 
munition and good weapons, more than bnvety 
and enthusiasm — it needs aptm>val and en- 
couragement from on high, else they cannot 
achieve victory. And this heavenly wwld can be 
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unlocktd totdy by prayer, Pnyer is the goldeo 
key to the tnasure-duinber of our God. But 
whoever has it has alio the [vomise that he who 
prayi will also receive. 

"Or, indeed, are we to let our hands lie idly in 
our lapa? Woe to us if we are to remain idle aod 
iznpaMive while they are doing their hard, their 
bloody tasks! Woe to us if we are to be but 
curious spectators behind the bars of the great 
arena while they strug^e tensely in the grip of 
iteathi That were the spirit of Cain, saying 
cruelly, 'Am I my brother's keeper?' That nxre 
treachery toward our brave brothers who are 
risking their lives! 

"No — thrice no! We will not only send cut 
battalions of warriors. No! We will also aid them 
by a holy band of praying allies. 

"And bow much, bow many things, we have to 
ask God for our brothers going into the field of 
battle! They are to be the strong arm with which 
to punish the assassins. They are to be the mailed 
nst with which to set aright the murderous dis- 
order. Their sword is to fight for our holiest 
treasures. 

" Let us, therefore, accompany them with our 
pra>-ers upon the deep sea, upon their weary 
marches, into the thtmder of battle, and into the 
quiet of the hosptal. And we will ask God, our 
Lord, to let them remain strong and manful in 
their duty, so that they nill fight the foe heroically 
and undauntedly, that they will bear their wounds 
bisvdy and without complaint, and God will 
give a Messed end to those who fall under fire, and 
will reward them — in riwrt. He w«) rrake heroes 
erf oar warriors, and conquerors of these heroes, 
and win lead them home again into the land of 
their fathers, the laurel wreath around their 
helmets, and the medal of honor on their breasts. 

"The sacred power of prayer. 

"Or do we not believe in the sacred power of 
prayer? Well, then, what says our text? 'As 
long as MoMi hdd up his hands, praying, Israel 
fmnniled!' The fervent prayers of Moses made 
the swords td the enemy dull, enabled his men to 
penetrate the hostile ranks like a phalanx, thus 
causing them to break and run, and pinned \ic- 
tory to the flying banners of Israel. And if the 
prayers of Moses accomplished thi.i, is it to be 
thought that our prayers will prove of no avail? 
God has not taken back a single syllable from His 
Faithful prayer can throw e\-en to-day 



the dragon baimer into the dust and plant the 
cross upon the walls. 

"And Moses was not the only one whose pnyer 
was heeded. Look, up on the heights of Sodom 
is Abraham, interceding with his God, and with 
his prayer he saves Lot from the burning city. 
Should it, then, be impossible for our prayers to 
rescue oui fighting comrades bom the dangers of 
battle? 

"Look again, and in Jerusalem ye will see the 
young Christian community on their knees. Their 
leader, their father, lies a prisoner in jail. Yet 
with their prayers they summon the angel of God 
into jail, and he leads forth Peter, unscathed. 

"Are we, then, to suppose that our prayer will 
not be potent enough to open again the dons for 
those in need, for the prisoners, for those pursued, 
and to place at their ude a guardian angel? 
'Oh, the power, uiuten unbcard. 

Of a Mintly ptay'rl 
By the Rtrength ol faith •nd word 
Deeds ue wrougbt fofe'cr.' 

"Yes, the Lord liveth! Our great Ally still 
rcignetb. Our God liveth, the God who will not 
allow sin and crime to triumph, but who will 
conduct His holy cause against a wicked pet^ile. 
God Almighty, who can seize upon the strongest 
walls as If they were cobwebs, and who can scatter 
the mightiest armies like heaps of sand; the con>- 
passionate, the faithful God, who bears upon Hit 
heart the «'eal or woe of every one of His children, 
and who hears 'exvry sigh and feels with us every 
sorrow. Pious prayer opens His fatherly hands, 
and they are filled with blessing. Fervent prayer 
unlocksHis fatherly heart, and it is filled with love. 
Yes, faithful, incessant prayer brings down God 
Himself from Heaven, and places Him in our 
very midst. And if God is for us, who can be 
against us? 

" Well, then, up in the Tauem Mountains, high 
abo\-e all, marvelous bells are hanging! They 
are not rung by human hands. Still and silent 
they hang in sunshine. But when storms arise 
the)- begin to swing, they begin to ring, and their 
ringing is beard far dorni the \-alley. 

"God our Lord has hung prayer-belb in every 
human heart. But, alas! in the sunshine and 
happiness of life they are mute and moti<m]eaa. 
But when the storms of misery and disaster over- 
take us, bow they do begin to ring! Aixl many 
a comrade who had for|^ten how to ^n-i Uaxv^ 
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out there how to fold his hands once again. Mis- 
ery teaches us how to pray. And thus, too, it shall 
be at home. Let the dark days now upon us, let 
the war clouds that have overwhelmed us, set the 
prayer-bells in rhythmic swing. Let us pray for 
our struggling brothers. And not only on festive 
occasions. No! No I let us pray at all times. 
Just as Our fathers during war times catised the 
bells to ring every evening, baring their heads 
when the sound struck their ears, and praying, 
'Remain with us, Jesus Christ, since night is 
coming onl' so in like manner let never a day pass 
without interceding for your brothers at the 
throne of the Most High. Moses held i^ his 
hands on high until the sun went down and 
Joshua had smitten Amalek with the sharp edge 
of the sword. Our own battle is not fought within 
a single day. But do not weary. Do not let 
your hands dnk until victory is won. Let our 
prayers be a wall of fire arotmd the camp of our 
brothers. 

"And how it will strengthen, inspire, encourage 
them, the thou^t: Thousands — nay, millions — 
at home bear us in their praying hearts. The 
King of all kings calls 'VolunteeiB to the front! 
Who will pray for the Fatherland?' OhI if we 
could say: 'The King called, and all, all came. 
Let not a single one of us miss the summons. 
He is a man who knows how to pray. ' 

"History some day will describe the battles of 
these present days. However, man sees but what 
is before his eyes, and he can but tell what the 
wisdom of the leaders, the courage of his men, 
the sharpness of the weapons have done. Eternity 
however, will disclose to our gaze more than that, 
will show how the hidden, unseen prayer of the 
faithful and believing has been a great power in 
these battles, and how once more the promise of 
old has been fulfilled; 'Call upon Me in thine 
distress, and I will save thee. ' 

"And therefore: Cease not in your prayers." 

On the first of August, 1914, the Kaiser appeared 
on his balcony and commended the German 
people to a militant God in the approaching war: 

"A fateful hour has fallen for Germany. En- 
vious peoples everywhere are compelling us to 
our just defence. The sword has been forced into 
our hands. I hope that if my eSorts at the last 
hour do not succeed in bringing our opponents 
to see eye to eye with us and in maintaining the 
peace, we shall, with God's help, so wield the 



sword that we shall restore it to its sheath ^ain 
with honor. 

"War would demand of us an enormous 
sacrifice in property and life, but we should show 
our enemies what it means to provoke Germany. 
And now I commend you to God. Go to church 
and kneel before God, and pray for His help for 
our gallant army." 

A few days later he opened the Rdchstag with 
these words: 

"The world has been a witness of the inde- 
fatigable manner in which we stood in the front 
rank during the worries and troubles of recent 
years in the endeavor to spare the nations of Eur- 
ope from a war between the great Powers. 

"The greatest perils which had arisen owing 
to the events in the Balkans ^peared to ha\-e 
been overcome, but then the assasa nation of my 
friend, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, opened 
up a great abyss. 

"My ally, the Emperor Frauds Joseph, was 
compelled to take up arms for the protection of 
his empire against the dangerous agitation ex- 
isting ui a neighboring state. In pursuing its 
interest the Russian Empire stepped in the way of 
Austria-Hungary. 

"Not only our duty as an ally called us to the 
side of Austria-Hungary, but the great task was 
cast upon us at the same time, with the andent 
community of culture of the two entires, to 
protect our own position against the attack of 
unfriendly forces. 

"It was with a heavy heart that I was com- 
pelled to mobilize my army against a neither 
with whose troops mine had fought ^de by side 
on so many fidds of battle, and with sincere 
regret I saw the breaking of a friendship to which 
Gennany had been so faithful. 

"The Imperial Russian Government, ^ving 
way to an insatiable nationalism, has stepped to 
the side of a state which, through a criminal act, 
had brought about the calamity of this war. 

" That France also placed herself on the side of 
our opponent was not surpri^ng to us. OnI;r 
too often had our efforts to bring about more 
friendly rdations with the French Republic ooine 
into contact with the expression of old bopts and 
with long-standing malice. 

"The present situation arose not from tan- 
porary conflicts of interest or diplomatic ooo- 
binations, but is the result of ill-will existing for 
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yean agkinst the strength and prosperity of the 
Germao Empire. We are not pushed on by the 
desire of conquest. We are moved by the un- 
bending desire to secure for ourselves and those 
coming after us the place on which God has put us. 
"My Government and, above all, my Cban- 
ceUor, tried until the last moment to prevent the 
wont happening. In enforced self-defense, with 
dear consdenoe and dean hands we grasp the 
sword. 



"To the pec^les and races of the German Em- 
I»re my appeal goes forth to stand together 
fraternally with our allies in defense of that which 
we have created in peaceful work. 

" Following the exam{^ of our forefathers, firm 
and faithful, earnest and chivalrous, humble be- 
fore our God and ready to fight when in face of the 
enemy, let us confide ourselves to the everlasting 
Almighty, who will strengthen our defense and 
conduct it to a good end." 



THE KAISER AND THE "MAILED FIST" 



THERE is an explanation of the "blood 
and iron" policy of Germany, of the 
"mailed fist" of the Kaiser, of what Mr. 
H. G. Wells calls "that tramping, drilling foolery 
in the heart of Europe that has arrested dviliza- 
tion and darkened the hopes of mankind for forty 
years — German imperialism and German mil- 
itarism." The explanation is in the history of 
the rise of Prussia. Bismarck lifted Prussia from 
a Kcond rate member of the German Confeder- 
ation, which was dominated by Austria, to a first 
place among the German states and then formed 
around it a new nation — Germany, and made 
that nation one of the great powers of the world. 
Bismarck believed in autocracy, he believed in 
"blood and iron," in the "mailed fist." He 
achieved his success by war, deliberately plaimcd, 
prepared for and efficiently carried out. 

Look dosely at the lessons of war and diplo- 
mac>' which Emperor William inherits from his 
grandfather and the Iron Chancellor. 

In 1863, Emperor William I, the grandfather 
of the present ruler, was 5trugf;ling to get the 
Prussian Diet to grant him money to double the 
size of his army. He had been unsuccessful in 
this effort. He was about to give it up when 
as a final experiment he consented to invite into 
h» ministry the then young reactionary leader. 
Otto von Bismarck. Bismarck's political ideas 
centred around the belief in the Prussian mon- 
arehy. It had been the Prussian kings, not the 
Prussian people that had made Prussia great. 
Bismarck beUevcd in the king and disbelie\-cd 
in the people. He hated democracy. He also 
belie%-cd in war as a means of national progress. 
lo the OHMt famous speech of his life in i86j 
be announced "Not by speeches and majority 
votes are the great questions of the day dcdded 



— but by 'blood and iron."' These are the 
views of the man from whom the present Emperor 
learned his statecraft. 

In 1863, Prussia and Austria went to war, a 
war chiefly of Bismarck's contriving, against 
Denmark and took the duchy of LAuenburg and 
the provinces of Schleswig and Holstein, in which 
the Kiel Canal and the German naval base is now. 
Austria was to administer Holstein and Prussia, 
Schleswig. Prussia paid Austria $1,800,000 fot 
the duchy of Lauenburg. Bismarck approved 
this whole arrangement because he thou^t it 
would lead to war with Austria, and it was a part 
of his "blood and iron" policy that a German 
nation under Prussian domination could come 
only after a war with Austria. There was not 
room in a Gennan Confederation for both Austria 
and Prussia — "one or the other must bend." 
Within a year after the division of Schleswif^ 
Holstein, Bismarck had obtained a promise from 
Napoleon III to remain neutral if Prussia at- 
tacked Austria. He also made a treaty with 
Italy providing that Italy would jcnn Prussia 
in a war on Austria if I^ussia began the war 
within three months for the sake of reforms in 
the German Confederation. The enemy was 
thus isolated, and Prusua was prepared to use 
both "blood and iron." Bismarck immediately 
and quite unexpectedly introduced Into the Diet 
of Frankfort, the governing body of the German 
Confederation, a new plan for the federatioo 
of German states. With this as a background* 
to satisfy the Italian treaty, Bismarck picked a 
quarrel with Austria over its adnunistrattOD 
of Holstein, declared the old confederation dis- 
sdved, attacked Austria, and invited the other 
German states to do likewise. None of the other 
in^MTtant sUtes sided with Prussia. Four ol 
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them stood with Austria. But Prussia was pie- 
pared, trained and ready for war. In seven 
weeks Austria was defeated and soon after all 
Gomany was at the mercy of the Prussians. 

Prussia now annexed the kingdom of Hanover, 
four duchies and the free dty of Frankfort, 
bringing under the Prussian king practically 
all the peoples and land along the north coast 
from the Russian border to the border of Hol- 
land. There was no thought of having the people 
of these states vote on the question of annexation 
as had been done in Italy. They were annexed 
by the right of conquest on decrees issued from 
Berlin, where one king who ruled by "divine 
ri^t" deposed two or three others whose thrones 
were ^milarly bolstned up. Thus increased, 
Prussia became the leader in a new German Con- 
federation which included all but four German 
states and from which Austria was excluded. 

The "blood and iron" policy bad triumphed. 
Prussia bad humbled Austria and become the 
dominant pown in Germany. Yet Germany 
was not united. The four southern states still 
were outside the Confederation. So there was 
need for more "blood and iron." Bismarck be- 
lieved a war between France and Pnisaa in- 
evitaUe and (Hazen's "Eun^ Since 1815," 
pp. 389-390) "in his opinion it was desirable as 
the only way of completing the unification, since 
Napoleon III would never wiUin^y consent to the 
exten^oQ of the Confederation to include the 
South Geimaa states. All that he desired was 
that it should come at precisely the right moment, 
when Prussia was entirely ready, and that it 
should come by act of France, so that Prussia 
could pose before Europe as merely defending 
herself against a wanton aggressor. In his 
"Reminiscences" he avows that he entertained 
his belief as early as 1866. 'That a war with 
France would succeed the war with Austria lay 
in the logic of history;' and again 'I did not 
doubt that a Franco-Gennan war must take place 
before the construction of a United Germany could 
be realized.' The unification of Germany being 
his siqireme aim, be was bound by logic and am- 
bition to see that that war occurred." 

He explains frankly in his "Reminiscences" 
how he brought the war about. There was a 
delicate diplomatic situation between Prxissia and 
France in 1870 which arose over the succes^oo to 
the Spanish throne. The King of Priis^ was 



at Ems. The Frendi ambassador went to see 
him and made certain demands. The Emperor 
telegraphed these to Bismarck saying that be 
could use his discretion about publishing them. 
VoD Moltke and Roon, the great Prussian soldiers, 
were with Bismarck when the tel^ram came. 
They were in a dejected mood for they saw no 
chance of war. Then, says Bismarck, "I reduced 
the telegram by striking out words but without 
adding or altering. . . . After I read out the 
concentrated edition to my two guests Moltke 
remarked; 'Now it has a different ring; it 
sounded before like a parley; now it is like a 
flourish in answer to a challenge.' I went on to 
explain: 'If in execution of his Majesty's order I 
at once communicate this text, which contains 
no alteration in or addition to the telegram, not 
only to the newspapers, but also by telegraph to 
all our embassies, it will be known in Paris before 
midnight, and not only on account of its contents, 
but also on account of the manner of its distri* 
bution, will have the effect of a red rag upon the 
Gallic bull. Fight we must if we do not want to 
act the part of the vanquished without a battle. 
Success, however, essentially depends upon the 
impression which the originatioD of the war 
makes upon us and others; it is important that 
we should be the party attacked, and this Gallic 
overweening and touchiness will make us if 
we announce in the face of Europe, so far as we 
can without the speaking tube of the Reichstag, 
that we fearlessly met the public threats of 
France.' He adds that 'this explanation brought 
about in the two generals a revxilsion to a more 
joyous mood, the liveliness of which surprised 
me'" 

The trick had its desired effect. France de- 
clared war against Prussia. The ever ready 
"blood and iron " were loosed again. 

Everything was as Bismarck wished. The 
South German states joined Prussia. The French 
were defeated quickly and completely. In less 
than six months after the opening gun was fired, 
on January iS, 1871, King William the First 
was crowned Emperor of a united Germany, the 
four southern states had joined the Empire, and 
Alsace and Lorraine had been annexed to Prussia. 

In less than ten years the great ChaoceUor 
had turned a second rate German state into an 
Empire, a first class power among the natuHU 
of the world. He did it by "blood and iron," 
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by uosonpulou diplomacy backed by the best 
trained anny in Europe, and by imhesitatingly 
tbrowing the country into war where the army 
could be used. 

The present Emperor inherited Gennan mil- 
itarism and German imperialism, a belief in 
the divine right of kinp and the strength of the 
Gennao army. The lessons of the history of 
his country and of his family are plain. Ger- 
many was built by " blood and iron." 

On his accession to the throne, in the qieech 
he made to the army and navy three days be- 
fore his spetdi to the people, he reiterated Bis- 
marck's doctrine in these vrords: 

"The soldier and the army, not parliamentary 
nujorities, have welded together the Gennan 
Enqiire. My confidence is placed on the army." 

At the centenary of the firm of Knipp, at 
Essen, the Emperor said: 

"The history of this firm is a |uece of Prussian 
and German history. Ktum} guns have been 
with the Prussian hnes and nave thundered on 
the battlefields which made ready the way to 
German unity and won it at Ust." 

William II broke with the great Chancellor, 
not because be believed more in the pe<q)le than 
Bismarck, but because he believed so much in 
the rule by divine right that he was unwilling even 
to be overshadowed by the Chancellor who had 
made the Empire. 

Bismarck's use of "blood and iron" made 
Germany the strongest nation on the Eun^>ean 
continent. But he recognized \'ery deariy that 
"blood and iron" was a polic>- to be used with 
great care. Before every one of the three wars 
be predpttated he was careful to do two things: 
(i) to isolate the country he was going to attack 
by arrangements that would keep other nations 
from interfering with his war and (3), be certain 
that his army was better prepared than the enemy. 

This was the game that Bismarck played by 
which be achieved the great ambition of his life — 
the unification of Germany. 

Emperor William has an even larger vision. 
"Our future is on the water," he announced. "The 
more the Germans go upon the water the better it 
will be for us." This announcement was in 1901. 
But the date of the first naval programme was 
1893, three years after Bismarck's retirement. 
The Kid Canal was opened in 1895. To further 



his imperialism, the Emperor has used the " mailed 
fist," the threat of his army rather than the army 
itself. It is interesting to see what the Kaiser's 
imperialism, backed by the "mailed fist," haa 
achieved, and its influence in the i»esent crisis. 

In 1895, the year in which the Kiel Canal was 
opened, Germany joined France and Russia 
in a demand upon Japan that it give up Port 
Arthur, which it had just taken from the Chinese. 
The interest of Russia and therefore of its ally, 
France, was plain enough. Russia wanted the 
port itself. Germany's interference seemed en- 
tirely uncalled for and provoked much resent- 
ment in Japan. This combination against Japan 
threw that ootmtry upon England and resulted 
in the Anglo- Japanese alliance which now gives 
the Japanese fleet an excuse to attack the German 
port of Kiao-chau. 

In 1&96, the day after the Jameson raiden 
were captured by the Boeis, Emperor Wlliam 
congratulated President Kruger that it had been 
done "without appealing to the help of the 
friendly powers." This direct slap at En^and 
was met by the formation of a flying squadroo 
and by calling attention to the London Con- 
vention reserving supervision of the fcveign rdar 
tions of the Transviial to England. Later the 
Emperor snubbed Kruger and was very friendly 
to England, but the incident served to set En^iih 
public o[Hnion against the Kaiser ahnost until 
the rise of the German navy gave En^and a 
renewed feeling of coohiess. 

In 1898, after Admiral Dewey bad defeated 
the Spanish Fleet m Manila, Admiral Diedridi 
with a German fieet entered the harbor and 
sounded the English Admiral, who arrived about 
the same time, as to what his attitude would be 
were Germany to try to force the American fleet 
to ^ve up Manila. The answer was sufficient 
to prevent any move on the put of the German 
admiral but not to prevent a feeling against the 
Gennan Government. 

In 1905, the Emperor in person landed hi 
Morocco, where France felt it had particular 
claims. As a result of this visit the Sultan re- 
fused to accept the French programme and asked 
for a conference with represenutives of the lead- 
ing powers to advise him. M. Delcasaf, the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, protested 
that France would attend to the matter alone. 
The German Chancellor, Von BOlow^uMdOixoii:- 
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ening language. France gave up, M. Delcass£ 
resigned. The "mailed fist" had been successful 
and another countiy was provoked against 
Germany. 

In 1908 Austria took over Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, England and Russia protested that this 
was against the stipulations of the treaty of 
Serlio. Russia intimated that the annexation 
of Slav provinces might lead to its interference. 
The German Emperor responded with a threat 
of instant mobilization. Russia had not recov- 
ered from its Manchurian campaigns, and the 
Czar bad to back down. Again the "mailed 
fist" was successful and another nation was given 
a grievance against Germany. 

In 1909 an agreement was made with France 
concerning Morocco. All was seemingly satis- 
factory when on the first of July, igii, the 
First Secretary of the Gennan Embassy called 
upon the French Foreign Minister to inform him 
of Germany's decision to send a warship to Agadir, 
The cruiser Panther served as the "mailed fist" 
this time. She failed of her roission. France was 
not intimidated as before, but the incident was 
firesb fuel to the French feeling against Germany. 

In July, 1900, at the launching of the Witteh- 
back, WilUam II declared that the "ocean was 
indispensable to German greatness": 

"The ocean teaches us that on its waves and 
on its most distant shores no great decision can 
any longer be taken without Germany and Tinth- 
out the German Emperor, I do not think that it 
was in order to allow themselves to be excluded 
from big foreign adairs that thirty years ago our 
people, Ud by their princes, conquered and shed 
their blood. Were the German people to let them- 
selves be treated thus, it would be, and forever, 
the end of their world-power; and I do not mean 
that that shall ever cease. I intend to employ 
in order to prevent it, the suitable means, if 
need be." 

The Emperor has carried out his policies. 
Germany has not been excluded from big foreign 
affairs. No great decision has been taken with- 
out Germany and the German Emperor. But the 
net result of the activity has been to leave Ger- 
many nearly isolated when the great war came — 
in the very predicament in which Bismarck used 
to manoeuvre the enemies of Germany before 
provoking war. Moreover, he has forgotten 
Bismarck's maxim that " success essentially 
depends upon the impression which the origina- 



tion of the war makes upon us and others; it is 
important that we should be the party attacked." 

Whatever the provocation in this war, Ger- 
many actually declared war first on Russia, 
France, and England. 

There is another policy or rather belief which 
Emperor William inherits. It is exemplified in the 
^>eech he made as late as iQto, in which he said: 

" Considering myself as the instrument of the 
Lord, without heeding the views and opinions of 
the day, 1 go my way." 

Against the spread of democratic principles 
the Kaiser stands as the first defence. Behind 
him are the Emperor of Austria and the Czar. 
But the German Emperor, the champion of 
Teutonism i^ainst the Slav, is the defender of 
autocracy of which the Czar is the best exponent. 
The German Emperor's insistence on his divine 
right has lost Germany the sympathy of the dem- 
ocratic countries of the worid. 

At the Oxford Commencement this year the 
German Ambassador to England was ^veo an 
honorary degree, and tn ^ving it the college au- 
thorities dwelt upon the fact that the strained sit- 
uation between England and Germany that was 
acute in 1911 had been entirely relieved. A few 
days later six English battleships were in the 
friendly harbor of Kiel during the great Kiel 
Week. Officers of both nations danced gaily 
on the decks of the British dreadnought Ajax. 

Five weeks later the Ajax with a great fleet 
was in the NorthSea "to capture or destroy" 
their hosts of but a short time before. 

The German Emperor cut short his yearly 
visit to Norway. President Foincarf hurried 
back from Russia to France, Earl Kitchener 
was stepped at Calais on his way to Egypt and 
brought back to organize England for war. Ger- 
many's threat prevented Russia from disturbing 
Austria's Balkan policies once before. The 
"mailed fist" had worked against almost ever} 
country in Europe and yet no war had occurred. 
Then suddenly it fails, Germany's threat d 
mobilization is met by mobilization elsewhoe 
and the Emperor finds himself isolated, fitting 
half the world and with little sympathy from the 
other half. With him is only Austria, which f«e- 
cipitate4 the struggle and to whose assistance he 
went, and perhaps Turkey, which sees a chance 
to regain in the m61£e some of the ground whidi 
it has recently lost 
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SIR EDWARD GREY 

SIR EDWARD GREY has been at the head 
of the British foreign office for nine years. 
He has been in the British public serv- 
ice thirty years, in Parliament, as under Sec- 
cretary of Sute under Gladstone, and in his 
present position. The striking fact about him 
— that which makes Englishmen of both parties 
pbce in bis hands the fate of the nation with 
implicit confidence — is the honesty and frank- 
ness of his every public action. 

He is not a diplomat in the old sense of the 
word. He has no tricks or wiles. He is en- 
tirely straightforward. With all the cards on 
the table, he conducts the foreign affairs of the 
British Empire in much the same way aa other 
business is conducted. 

He has had the least possible hand in the 
Intrigues, compacts, plots, plans, and strata- 
gems of the European diplomatic arena. As 
far as her situation would permit he endeavored 
to realize for England the venerable American 
policy of a friendship for all, enta n ^ing alli- 
ances with none! The other day in the House 
d Commons he made it dear that En^and was 
under no agreement or contract to fight for 
France or Russia. 

His natural disposition to avoid the compli- 
cations of the continental game of empire, may 
be dearly seem in a q>ecch he made in January, 
19". 

" Let me put you on your guard against peqile 
who, as I think, are very bad advisers with regard 
to foreign ptdicy. There is a certain section, 
I have no doubt, in the Liberal Party, which 
think we do not interfere neariy enough, espe> 
dally in certain parts of the world, in Asia. Mon- 
golia, I think, was the last selected as a part 
inwhichwediouldtakeanactiveinterest. Bdieve 
me, if you are going to pursue a foreign policy 
of that kind, and this country is gtnng to interfere 
actively in Central Asian questions far beyond 
out own Indian frontier, you are going to incur, 
not only the very heavy naval expenditure which 
we have already, but a vastly increased military 
eipcnditure as wdl; and the people who press 
iqxn me a different ftweign pdicy to that which 



is now being pursued are, it seems to me, people 
who are really advocating as a foreign pc^cy the 
majdmum of interference in the afiairs of the world 
at large and the minimum of friendship; because 
the policy, if it were carried out, would soon 
leave us without a friend in Europe." 

The policy of not meddling with other nations 
and provoking their hostility seems well repaid 
when in a crisis like this the long cqKCted 
German-English war comes and finds England 
with many allies and Germany almost isolated. 

COUNT BERCHTOLD 

COUNT LEOPOLD BERCHTOLD, whose 
aggressive policy toward Servia preci- 
pitated the war of the world, is the second 
Austrian statesman -with a foreign policy more 
active than playing "a brilliant second" to Ger- 
many. In 1908 Count d'Aehrentbal, who, as 
Ambassador to Russia, had feared the revolu- 
tionists, risked starting a European war by 
annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina to Austria. 
Bercbtold took the same risk this year in under- 
taking to discipline Servia. But this time Russia 
had recovered from the Japanese Warl 

Count Bercbtold is an intellectual and coorteoua 
diplomat, of immilitary training. 

He succeeded d'Aehrentbal not only tt the 
Foreign Office in Vienna but previously at tb6 
Austro-Hungarian Embassy at St. Petersburg. 
He was known as a prot£g£ and to some extent 
a disdple of d'Aehrentbal. He was a young 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg when he was sent 
there in 1907 by d'Aehrentbal — a{qjarently un- 
der forty — of a tall and exceptionally graceful 
figure, long limbed but not athletic A healthy 
pallor lent distinction to regular features, and 
scant, soft, brown hair of an indefinite tone added 
to the height of a broad brow and gave an in* 
tcUectual cast of countenance. An aristocrat to 
the finger tips, at home, like bis predeccawr, 
rather b the drawing room and the cabinet than 
in the field. Bercbtold has shown the same cal- 
culating daring — intellectual rather than phyiicaL 

It is not to be supposed that Austria's ulti- 
matum to Servia on July a6, 1914, was made 
with any less knowledge of coniequence* by 
Bercbtold than the anneatJon of Bouia- 
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Herzegovina by d'Aehientlial in 1908. If any 
foreign diplomat to-day knows the aims of Rus- 
sian diplomacy, it is Berchtold. When, in Feb- 
ruary, 1913, Prince Gottfried Hohenlohe reached 
Petersburg, the bearer of a letter from Francis 
Joseph to the Czar, with powers to negotiate 
if necessary the menacing situation in the Balkans, 
Serchtold showed an appreciation of the possibil- 
ities of friendly diplomacy, for Hohenlohe is not 
only intimate with the most powerful of the Grand 
Dukes but is also in favor with the Emperor. 
The upshot of Hohenlohe's mission must ulti- 
mately have been inefiective; but Austria's aims 
at the Sanjak of Novibazar and an outlet on the 
Mgean are established as well known. Het 
foreign policy to-day is the consistent develf^ 
ment of the aggresdve turn given to it by d'Adt- 
rentbal. It is now directed by a man of supple 
and intellectual force rather than physical vigor 
and from the plane of an aristocrat who stiU 
r^;ards national development as a thing entirely 
dynastic and aristocratic. The preservation and 
power of the Austrian Empire is the goal, and 
at the same time the stake. 
' The price of success cannot be too high. 

VON BETHMANN-HOLLWEG 

A PHILOSOPHER and academician, Theo- 
bald Von Bethmann-Hollweggbya sudden 
upheaval of destiny, inherits the "blood 
and iron" tradition of Bismarck on the outbreak 
of world-wide war. He is tall and gaunt; a quiet 
yet compelling presence. When he speaks it is 
straightforwardly, simply. His sincerity is rather 
more than German, his thoroughness entirely 
German. Gravity is the essence of him. But, 
commanding and persuading as is his physical 
presence, Germany has not hitherto found him a 
dominating figure. 

Von Bethmann-Hollweg comes from an old 
Prussian merchant family ennobled in 1840. He 
is 57 years old and has been Imperial Chan- 
cellor since 1909. He and the Kaiser were 
students together at the University of Bonn, 
and the Kaiser's confidence in him and friend- 
tihip for him date back to those early years. 
Nevertheless he has risen to the highest appointive 
oflice in the Empire not by favoritism, but through 
tlic ittereotypcd grades of German officialdom, 
each Btqj in his career patiently gained and cre- 
ilftably administrated. 



Bethmann-HoUweg studied lav at Gettingen, 
Strassburg, and Berlin, &om 1875 to 1879, and 
after following the legal profesdon for the next 
six years, be was appointed judge at Potsdam. 
Here, again, he enjoyed the intimacy of the 
royal heir. 

His appointment to the chancellorship came 
when the Empire was thought to be fadog a 
crisis. Certain elements in the Reichstag were 
trying to make the chancellor a responsible officer; 
a financial bill, which committed the Empire to 
the expenditure of $100,000,000, stood in danger 
of being defeated. Von BUlow had lost the con- 
fidence of the Reichstag through his cynicism, 
and that of the Kaiser through hinting to the 
latter to be more careful about public uttoances. 
Everyone wondered who the "next man" would 
be. 

The ^pointment of Bethmann-Hollweg came 
as a great surprise. Yet it has been fairly jus- 
tified, for although the Chancellor is a " Kmser- 
man" who sinks his personalityinto the shadow of 
his Emperor, he has conducted hisoffice with credit 

HERBERT HENRY ASQUTTH 

THE Right Honorable Herbert Henry 
Asquitb, Prime Minister of England, 
and First Lord of the Treasury, is a York- 
shireman of Puritan stock, who, without family 
influence or fortune, has worked his way vp 
from the bottom until he stands to-day in the 
powerful posirion held by Gladstone — a position 
which is one of the directing forces behind modem 
civilization. 

Bom at Moreley, Yorkshire, on September 11, 
1S52, he was educated at the City of London 
School, and at BaUiol Collie, Oxford. He be- 
came barrister at 24 years of age at Lincoln's 
Inn, and as early as 1890 became a Queen's 
Counsellor. His ambition, however, lay rather 
in the direction of the House of Commons. He 
was elected member of Parliament for East Fife 
in 1886. It was four years later that he moved 
the vote of want of confideni^ which overthrew 
Lord Salisbury's govermnent, and was made 
Home Secretary in the new Liberal Ministry. 

It was Asquith who coined the phrase as to 
the Government's "plowing the sand" in their 
endeavor to pass Liberal legislation with a 
hostile House of Lords. During his three years 
of office he confirmed the high c^union fanotd 
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of his alMlity. Tbe Liberal defeat of 1895 left 
him out of office for deven yean. 

During tbe yean of Unionist ascendancy, 
Mr. Asquith divided his energies between his 
legal wcM'k and pditics, and became identified 
with Lord Rosebery's attitude toward Irish 
Home Rule. When Mr. Balfour resigned in 
1905, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman be- 
came Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith was appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He pledged 
himself to inaugurate a system of old-age pen- 
sions, and bis advocacy of other social reforms 
greatly increased his popularity. On the re- 
signation of Sir Henry CampbeU^Bannerman 
in 1908 the King appointed him Prime Minister. 

PRESIDENT POINCARE OF FRANCE 

PRESIDENT POINCARE, of France, is 
tbe great champion of electoral reform at 
home, and of the Triple Entente abroad, 
His first executive act as President of the Re- 
public was to ^^xunt as ambassador to Russia 
M. IMcass£, father of the Triple Entente. 

France is now enjoying the reward of one of 
these pdides of Delcsssj and Poincar^, She 
has Russia and England as allies in tbe long- 
expected conflict with Germany. 

The President of France is a bearded pale-faced, 
rather short and stout man who impresses friend 
and foe alike with his mental ability. He has 
tbe \*ersatility of his race. According to the 
painter, Degas, he "is tbe only politician who 
knows anything about art." 

He is a patron of the turf, an author of widely 
read books which won him a place in tbe Frendi 
Academy beside his famed artist cousin, Henri. 
.^1 a lawyer he stood first at the Bar, and as 
an educator he has been Minister of Public 
Instruction. While Minister of Finance, he 
put on the statutes laws r^ulating and equaliz- 
ing the taxation of millions. He has been counsel 
of the Beaux Arts, counsel of tbe National 
Museum, president of the Philotecbnique Fran- 
(atae, and president ot the Society of Friends 
of tbe University of Paris. 

He is still in the prime of life and undimin- 
iriied vigor, for he is only 54 years old. In this 
crisis it ii fortunate for France that she has b 
tbe Presidency one of the few strong characters 
iriw have bdd that office since the last war with 
Gcfmay brought about the Third Republic 



BARON CONRAD VON HOTZENDORF 

THE direction of the armies of Austria- 
Htmgary lies in the hands of Banm 
Conrad Von HOtzcndorf. He has the 
confidence of the aged Emperor, and the rank and 
file of the army, and is, besides possessing unique 
qualifications and d^iacity for army organiza* 
tion, the Kitchener of Austria-Hungary. 

Political affairs in Austria brought him to 
the front in 1906, when he was made chief of 
the general staff, receiving the rank of general 
in 1908. Three years later he was relieved from 
this position to become army in^)ector in 1911. 
But in 1912 he was recalled to the post of chief 
of staff. 

GRAND ADMIRAL VON TIRPITZ 
4 DMIRAL VON TIRPITZ made tbe Ger- 

i\ man Navy. Perhaps he has not made it 
-^ -^ as effective as several generations of Eng- 
lishmen have made the British navy, but there 
is a great deal of sound cpinlon to the effect that 
Von Tirpitz's work is the equal of any navy in 
the world. 

His activities during the fall manceuvrcs of 
1S94 won for him the recognition of the Kaiser, 
who mentioned that fact in the royal message 
sent to the commander, Freiberr von der Golta. 
Von Tiipitz's reward was promotion. He was 
made Chief of Staff and was given charge at 
Kiel. The plans for tbe manoeuvres of tbe not 
year were drawn up by bim and tbe Kaiser did 
not miss an opportunity after that to show hii 
appreciation. 

After he had become Secretary of State io 
1898, Von Tirpitz began a campaign the like of 
which Germany had never before known. Hia 
intention was to make the naval service as strong 
as the military arm. A naval base was cstal^ 
lished at Kiel, the methods of tbe Engineering 
Corps were modernized, and a new set of regula- 
tions was arranged for the education of the new 
generation of officers. Supplementary lulls wen 
passed, through his efforts, in 1900 and 1906. 
He was then made a noble with a hereditary title. 

This old gray German admiral joined his Gov- 
ernment's service as a naval cadet forty yean 
ago. German sea power consisted of a coUectfan 
of obsolete frigates, euphemistically called thi 
Pruanan na^-y. He now £ncta th*. «i3ib&. 
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largest navy in the world. One would think that, 
having devoted his life to a bitter contest in naval 
construction with Great Britain, he would be a 
strong Anglophobe. Almost the reverse is the 
case. All his children have been educated in 
England, and he is a sincere admirer of the best 
things in British character and achievement. 
Perhaps more than any other one man he is re- 
eponsible for the almost frantic competitive 
building programme of European navies during 
the last generation, clinging tenaciously to his 
"two to three" Gennan standard against Great 
Britain's insistent "two to one." 

KING ALBERT OF BELGIUM 

THE figure of the young King of Belgium 
— a man 39 years of age — stands 
against a picturesque background in the 
European conflict. His voice was first heard 
by tlie world-at-large when, in the heroic defence 
of his little kingdom, he called upon his soldiers 
in a spirited proclamation to defend their country 
to the last drop of blood and to stand shoulder to 
shoulda gainst a common foe. 

The full name of the Belgian (Ling is Albert- 
Leopold-Clement-Marie-Menard. He was bom 
in Brunswick on April 8, 1875, and is the sole 
surviving son of the Count of Flanders, who died 
in 1905. He is of a studious disposition, and 
bears a striking resemblance to his uncle, King 
Leopold n. He was married in 1900 to Eliza- 
beth, Duchess of Bavaria, third daughter of 
Duke Charles of Bavaria, and was crowned King 
of Belgium in 1909. 

He knows America well, having spent almost 
an entire year in 1898 in this country while still 
heir-presumptive. In 1910 he dispatched to 
Washington Baron de Beaulieu, one of the dis- 
tinguished members of the Belgian diplomatic 
service, for the purpose of officially notifying 
the President of his accession to the throne, being 
the first European sovereign to send a ^>ecial 
ambassador to the United States to formally 
announce his accession. 

He resembles his late uncle in the attentive- 
ness with which he reads the leading newspapers 
of Europe. Every morning the London Times, 
the Paris Temps, the Berlin Kreus Zeiiung, and 
the Vienna ffetu Freie Presse are placed upon 
his study table. He likewise reads the scientific 
press, particularly those papers which pay atten- 



tion to electrical subjects. His hobby is en- 
gineering. Some months before he ascended 
the throne be ran a locomotive from the Belgian 
capital to the frontier. He is now striving to 
make himself an authority on wireless telegr^hy, 
and has had a complete radio-telegraphic system 
fitted up at his palace at Laeken for ezperim«its. 
He is a hard working, modem OHistitutional 
monardi, 

ARCHDUKE FRANCIS-FERDINAND 

THE whole world was startled when the 
news was spread broadcast that the heir 
to the Hapsburg's imperial throne, to- 
gether with his morganatic wife, the Dudiess of 
Hohenberg, had been assassinated at Sarajevo. 
When the news of the assassination of the Arch- 
duke and the Duchess was broken to the aged 
Emperor, Francis Joseph, he died: "Horrible, 
horrible! No sorrow is spared to me." 

For the last twenty years Francis Ferdinand 
had been the dark horse of Europe. Perhaps 
his divergence in many ways from popular ideas 
of what an Emperor ought to be may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that up to the time he 
was twenty-^ years old he never expected to be 
within reach of the crown, as he was not first in 
the line of succession. 

He was bom in 1863. His mother, Maria An- 
nun^ata, was a daughter of Ferdinand II of 
Naples. Through the tragic death of Crown 
Prince Rudolph m 1889, Archduke Cbaries 
Ludwig (the Emperor's brother and Frauds 
Ferdinand's father), was made heir to the throne. 
Charles Ludwig, however, on account of age, 
asked to be e:(cused from the successi<m, thus 
leaving the way to the throne dear to his son. 

When Ferdinand calmly announced in 1893 
that he was not in love with any of the Ardi- 
duchesses at the Imperial Court but with one 
of their companions, an obscure Bohemian 
countess, the Emperor was dumfoundcd, and 
the countess was promptly discharged, and 
the Archduke set out on a trip around the world. 
He attempted to return through the United States 
without disclosing his identity, but was n- 
cognized at Chicago and New York, where he 
recdved much attention. Eventually the Em- 
peror gave his consent to a morganatic marriage 
with the Countess (Sc^hle Cbotek) but the 
Archduke was compelled to take a solemn tmxh 
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that be never would attempt to place his wife 
or ber children on the throne. The Countess, on 
bcr iiianiage,took rank, as Fuerstin of Hohenberg, 
and LD 1905 was given the rank of Duchess. 

Francis Ferdinand had been brought up in 
the army and had no particular training for 
statecraft, but at the time of his death be wielded 
a great influence in the aSairs of State. In the 
crisis attending the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina in igoS, and in the Balkan wars 
of tgi3-i9i3, he was one of the leaders in the 
group of men who pulled the dual monarchy out 
of the fire in one of the most remarkable triumphs 
of modem diplomacy. 

Ferdinand was made a general and re-or- 
ganiced the Austrian general staff with great 
success in 1891. He took up locomotive eo- 
gineeriDg as a hobby, and was recognized as one 
o( the best shots in the country. The walls of his 
castle at Konc^lscht were hung with the antleis 
of a,ooo stags and chamois, as well as with the 
heads of tigers killed in India, the tusks of ele- 
phants slain in Ceylon, and the pelts of bears shot 
in the Rocky Mountains. 

HORATIO HERBERT KITCHENER 

THE eye* of all England are focused at 
present on Earl Kitchener, the "organ- 
izer of victory" who stands to-day In 
tiqireme command of the destinies of the British 
land forces, both as Secretary of War and as 
commander-in-chief of the Army. 

Earl Kitchener is a tall man, 64 years <dd, 
with heavy gray moustache and wavy gray hair, 
which be wears parted in the middle. He has a 
sunburnt, determined-looking face, large steel- 
blue cyo, and square jaws. 

Until the events of the moment, Kitchener has 
never commanded against the organized army 
of any Power of the first rank, but he is prob- 
ably the best known military leader in Europe. 
He was bom in County Kerry, in 1850, of En^ish 
parentage. He was educated at the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy at Woolwich and entered the 
British army when twenty-one years of age, 
receiving a commission in the Royal Engineers. 
Offered a post under the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, be ^>ent some years in Palestine, and was 
employed to make a survey of the Island of 
Cyprus. 

WhcD Lord Wobeley waged the campaign of 



Tel-«1-Kebir in 1883, Kitdiener was given cod- 
mand of the ^yptian cavalry. Then, frun 
18S4 to 1885, he was with the Nile Expedition. 
He commanded at Suakim in 1887 and be suc- 
ceeded Sir Francis Grenfell as Sirdar in 1890. 

Kitchener stepped into world fame and into 
the heart of every Englishman in 1896. It was 
then that he began the reconquest of the Soudan, 
and two years later the Soudan was OHiquered. 
Thereupon, he was promoted to the rank of major- 
general, received a grant of $150,000 with thr 
thanks of Parliament, and was raised to th« 
peerage. Thereafter he was pt^ularly referred 
to as Kitchener of Khartoum. 

The days of glory for Kitchener came again 
in 1899, when he was sent to South Africa as 
chief of staff with Lord Roberts. How be 
finished the Boer War, how he arranged the 
Peace of Vereeniging, and how he came home to 
be made a Viscount, with the thanks of Parlia- 
ment and a grant of $350,000, are all matters of 
recent history. From 1903 to 1909, he was 
commander-in-chief in India, and after that r^ 
turned to Egypt in the capacity of British 
agent and consul-general at Cairo, thus return- 
ing to the scene of his first triumphs. 

Kitchener of Khartoum has proved his mettle 
in many and varied capacities. He is one of 
those remarkable Englishmen whose mission it is 
to rule countries which have come under British 
dominion during the extension of worid-wide 
empire. He was recently created an eari by 
King George and has received many distinguish- 
ing honors. 

Many stories are told of him, a characteristic 
one being his reply to the War Office, which sent 
him obsolete guns when he asked for the newest. 
He is reported to have sent the sarcastic r^y, 
" I can throw stones at the enemy myself." 

SIR JOHN RUSHWORTH JELUCOE 

SIR JOHN RUSHWORTH JELUCOE, 
has recently been made ^^ce-Admiral 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Home 
Fleet. He is fifty-five years old and has qient 
forty-two years in the Navy. As a lieutenant 
he was present at the bombardment of Aleiundria 
and afterward took part in the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir as a member of the Naval Brigade. At 
the end of this war he was presented with the 
Khedive's Bronze Star for his gallant setvice. 
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When the Ql-fated Victoria was rammed by 
the Campardovm and sent to the bottom of the 
Mediterranean Sea, Jcllicoe was seriously ill with 
the Malta fever and confined in the hospital 
quarters of the ship. Sir John Tryon and more 
than six hundred officers and mra lost their lives, 
but "Jack" JelUcoe escif>ed. 

"How?" he exclaimed recently, in speaking 
of the incident "I do not quite know myself." 

Suffice it to state thathis temperature registered 
at 103 shortly before the collision, and when he 
was fished out and landed aboard the rescuing 
ship it was nonnal, and normal it remained. 

Admiral Jellicoe was sent to China in command 
of a naval brigade in 1898 to help subdue the 
Boxer Rebellion, and later he acted as Chief 
of Staff to Admiral Edward S^onour during the 
attempted relief of the Pekin Legations in 1900. 

Severely wounded by a bullet through his lungs 
at Teitsang, when he recovered the German 
Emperor conferred upon him the Order of the 
Red Ea^ and presented him with swords for his 
great service to the world in general and the 
Germans in particular who were involved in the 
Chinese Rebellion. 

Returning from China an invalid, he married 
Florence Gwendoline Cayzer, in 1903. 

This picturesque sea-fighta served as rear- 
admiral in the Atlantic Fleet in 1907-8 and be- 
came Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty and 
Controller of the Navy in 1908-10. He became 
commander of the Second Squadron of the Home 
Fleet in 1911-12. On July 23rd last, he was 
appointed Vice- Admiral and Conmiander-in-Chief 
of the British Home Fleet, and to him was sent 
that momentous cablegram when England issued 
her declaration of war — " Capture the enemy or 
destroy them." 

Admiral Jellicoe is regarded by the English 
as responable more than any other officer for 
the marvelous progress in the naval gunnery 
in the English fleet. The destinies of the British 
Navy are now in his hands. 

MARQUIS ANTONIO DI SAN GIULIANO 

THE Marquis di San Giuliano controls the 
foreign destinies of Italy. He is cre- 
dited with plunging Italy into one war 
and keeping her aloof from another. He brought 
about the war with Turkey, but is opposed to 
helping Germany and Austria. 



The Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs bdoip 
to an andent Sicilian family of Norman descent, 
and was bom in 1853. He is an aristocrat to 
the core. Devoting himself to national pro- 
blems, and being well informed, he entered 
public life as a senator. At first, on account of 
his great fluency, he was regarded as a seeker 
after place and power. His first offidal ^^xnnt- 
ment was to an inferior position of Under Secre- 
tary in the Department of Agriculture. Upon 
his own urgent appeal he was transferred to the 
foreign department — a really momentous event, 
as it proved for Italy. He made such an im- 
pression that when the Pelloux Cabinet came 
into power, in 1899, he was made Postmaster- 
General, a post that was entirely uncongenial 
to him. 

But upon the Cabinet's reconstruction, he at- 
tained his goal, becoming head of the foreign 
office. Here he came in direct contact with the 
King, who for long was unable to understand 
the extraordinary secretiveness of his hiinister. 
But the King's confidence was at last gained 
by their mutual interest in old coins, curios, 
ancient monuments, etc. 

San Giuliano has been an extensive traveler 
in Soudan and Abyssinia, in Asia, and especially 
in the Balkan States. Through the Triple 
Alliance, he became the repository of the secrets 
of the Austrian and German Alliance, of the 
intrigues between Russians and the Turks, and 
the spy system of Austria, all which, keeping 
to himself, made him the mystery incarnate of 
Europe. Pressed to tell what he knew, he always 
replied: "I'll tell everything vhita the time 
comes." 

As a former Ambassador to Britain be x^ 
peared everytMng that an Italian should be, 
polished and suave, impeccable in taste, wi^nal 
and brilliant — indeed. Machiavellian. At home 
he exhibited many talents, literary and artistic, 
which he attributed largely to the influence of his 
mother, a daughter of the Prince of Cassaro, a 
great social leader. At one time he owned the 
leading journal in Italy, and to that and other 
periodicals he ccaitributed largely. Uptm the 
drama of the day, he is a recognized authority, 
as well as on art. He is a student and a lecturer. 
The distinguished Italian is well remembavd in 
America, having spent a considerable time in the 
United States during the Interparliamcntiiy 
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UnioD at St. Xxxiis in 1904, as the president of the 
Italian Delegation. As a result of the Italian- 
Tuitish War, the King created him a Knight of 
the Order of the Aimimdation, which invested 
him with the titular designation of cousin of the 
King and almost royal prerogatives. 

PRIME MINISTER NIKOLA PASHITCH 

NIKOLA PASHITCH, the Prime Minister 
of Scrvia, the little kingdom around which 
rages the European War, is a gray-eyed 
man, 68 years of age, of medium height, high fore- 
head, and long bearded face that shows virility 
and intellect. He was bom at Zayenchar, Servla, 
in 1846. Son of a very good family who gave him 
a good education, he later on was sent to the 
Tedmical Institute in Belgrade, where he re- 
mained for four years, from 1868 to 1S73. 

At thirty years of age, Pashitch became a 
miUtaiy engineer in the Servian-Turkish War 
in 1876. He remained there two years. After 
the war he a{q>eared as a very active member 
of the National Deputies in the Old Radical 
Party. During the struggle of the Serbs he 
iorctd his ?ray to the official leadership of the 
Radical Party which is now in power in Servia. 
That h^^iened in the year of 1881. 

Realiiing that his people were not making 
progress, his sfoiit revolted, and, in 1883, he 
joined the Zayenchar Mutiny, but escaped to 
Russia while twenty-one of his confederates 
were sentenced, executed, and shot. It hap- 
pened that at this time Pashitch was near the 
border of Bulgaria, and therefore he was able 
to escape, only to return later and pick up the 
struggle where be had been forced to stop. 

During the amnesty of 1889 he was made the 
mayor of Bdgrade, and it was now that the 
people were able to see this man play an impor- 
tant part in the aid of his countrymen. He be- 
came Prime Minister of Servia. 

He was sent to St Petersburg as ambassador 
of Servia in 1893, where he won the great admira- 
tioo of noted dq>I<Hnats in that capital. It was 
at this time that he cemented the friendship of 
Roana and Servia which exists so strongly to-day. 

PailiUdi was accused in 1899 of stirring up a 
He was tried and sentenced, but fought 
The charge was finally suppressed 
at the intervention of Russia, where he had 
aheady puned impressive reelect. 



The people believed in his great personality 
and character, and he was made Minister of 
Foreign Affairs after the assassination of Alex- 
ander, King of Servia. When Peter became 
King of Servia he was made Prime Minister. 

In Germany, Pashitch is looked upon as the 
creator of the Balkan Alliance. 

ADMIRAL HUGO VON POHL 

THE chief of the admiralty staff in Ger- 
many is a mild gentleman 59 years of 
age. Admiral Hugo Pohl was bom in 
Breslau on the a5th of August, 1855. When 
he was only twenty-one years of age, in 1876, 
he became lieutenant in the Imperial Gennan 
navy and three years later was made a first 
lieutenant. He became lieutenant-captain on 
the scouting cruiser Carola in 1887. His next 
conunission was with the military department 
of the Imperial naval office, and later be became 
officer on the ironclad WUrkmberg. 

His ability gained bis steady promotion and he 
was made korvette-captain and leader of the 
central office of the Imperial naval board in 1894. 
Four years afterward he became frigate-c^)tain 
and commander of the ironclad jEgir. His next 
ship was the cruiser Hansa. He became captain 
at sea in 1900. Within five years he was a com- 
modore in charge of the scouting ships, with the 
duties of second admiral of the first squadron. 
It befell him to take charge of the work of setting 
up the new naval stations from Kiel to Sonderberg 
in Schleswig in 1908. He was awarded for hia 
work in connection with that undertaking by 
being promoted to vice-admiral in 1909. 

Admiral Pohl (up to the outbreak of the pres- 
ent European difficulties) is one of the few com- 
manding German naval authorities who have been 
on a German ship when it exchanged the actual 
shots of war. The only opportunity Germany 
has bad to try out the navy, since Admiral von 
Tirpitz renovated it, was at the forts at Taku, 
China, in 1900, while the Boxers were active. 

Admiral Pohl, like his superior, Admiral von 
Tirpitz, is an exponent of a large navy for Ger- 
many. He would divide the fleet into two 
squadrons, one to be kept in the North Sea in 
order to protect the German coast, and the other 
squadron to roam the world's waters seeking 
prizes and doing what it can to destroy pnqierty 
of the enemy. 
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Wtfa tbe Kaiser he is extronely popular and 
wears, as a gift from his sovereign, Uie medal 
of the second class (with black) Order of the 
Crown. The Czar, whose ships Von Pohl must 
try to destroy, has bestowed on him the St. Stanis- 
laus Order. 

COUNT HELMUTH VON MOLTKE 

GENERAL MOLTKE, who, as diief of 
staff, is credited with the diqiosition 
and direction of the German forces at 
the outbreak of this war, is four years o\det than 
his French antagonist, General JoETre. General 
von Moltke looks what he is, a typical product 
of Gennan militarism, face like a mask, rigid, 
formal, official. 

Like Admiral von Tirpitz, Chancellor Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, Furstenbng, and Von der Goltz, 
he is a "Kaiserman"; that is to say, he is now, 
and has for many years been, a favorite of the 
Kaiser, holding his position by a combination of 
favor and ability — though rumor has several 
times declared that his star at court had grown 
dim and that only the Kaiser's inability to find a 
suitable successor had kept him where he was. 
When bis uncle, the famous field marshal Von 
Moltke, died in 1891, the present general became 
aide-de-camp to the Kaiser and has been chief of 
the general staff of the army since February, 1 904. 
General von Moltke has not shown himself to 
be a great militaiy genius. Many believe him 
a>less'able strat^ist than General von der Goltz. 
His promotion to chief of staff caused a good 
deal of unfavorable comment which has how- 
ever disappeared with time and the evidence that 
Von Moltke is able to handle an extraordinary 
amount of work. 

EMPEROR FRANaS JOSEPH 

A BROKEN down old man, eighty-four 
years of age, who holds down the destinies 
of Austria, precipitated the present war 
in Europe. His tragic career began sixty-six 
years ago, when on December 2, 1848, as a slim, 
pale, delicate youth of eighteen, he found himself 
suddenly confronted by a throne. Two weak> 
willed gentlemen, in turn, somewhat frightened 
at the responsibility of warring states within 
their Empire, successively laid down its crown 
with immense relief, and left the beardless student 



only recently out of the famotis Thereslanum 
College, to assume its burden. 

As to whether he, too, at that age, might have 
exhibited some of the wavering s[urit of his father, 
Archduke Francis Charles, and his uncle, the 
Emperor Ferdinand of Austria, had it not been 
for his mercilessly ambitious mother, the Princess 
Sophia, only the words in which he greeted his 
new honor can give us any clue: "Oh, my youth! 
Thou art forever gone from me !" 

Yet with those words on his lips he put that 
youth behind him, mounted the throne, and 
became Emperor of Austria, destined to go down 
in history as one of the commanding figures of his 
age. 

He found his empire composed of seventeen 
warring kingdoms, chief of which was Hungary. 
For nineteen years, internal dissensions and ex- 
ternal aggressions engaged his attention, yet in 
all this time only two little principalities sloped 
from his grasp. 

Recognizing in Hungary, however, a 3[Hrit 
of independence that could not he quenched, 
he granted, in 1867, the organization of the dual 
monarchy of Austria-Hungary, each country 
retaining control of its internal affairs, but uniting 
in the selection of ministers of finance, war and 
foreign affairs, to act for both countries under 
one Emperor. 

With inunitable diplomacy, Frands Joseph, 
"the Reform Emperor," as he came to be known 
at the time of the establishment of the dual 
monarchy, while thus granting constitutional 
government to his people, has matured, because 
of the warring elements which make up bis two 
Parliaments, to retain the real reins of goveni- 
ment in his own hands. 

His people have sorrowed with him in the suc- 
cession of tragedies which he has suffered: first, 
the execution of his brother, the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, in Mexico; then the tragic death of his 
son, the Crown Prince Rudolph, found slain in 
his hunting lodge with the Baroness Maria Vet- 
sera; to be followed in the year of his golden 
jubilee by the assassination of his wife, the Em- 
press Elizabeth; and, finally by that event iriiich 
has plunged all Europe into war, the assas^natioo 
of the heir-apparent, the Archduke Ferdmand, 
and his morganatic wife, the Countess So[due 
Chotek, while on a visit to the Bosnian capitiL 

For years the press and public have bea await- 
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ing the death of this wonderful, wiseold Emperor, 
and the loosing of the bonds which have held his 
varying peoples together) as the signal for a 
general Continental war, yet it seems that not 
even to Death is he willing to delegate his kingly 
prcn^Uve. Years ago, the old Gennan Emperor 
said of him: "Francis Joseph has three ministers 
of the whole monarchy, eight of Austria, ten of 
Hungary, and three of Croatia — in all, twenty- 
four — yet when anything is to be done, he has 
to do it himself." 

SIR JOHN DENTON PINKSTONE 
FRENCH 

SIR JOHN FRENCH, sixty-two years of 
age, is one of the two foremost active gen- 
erals of the British Army. He stands, with 
the one exception of Secretary of War Earl Kit- 
chener, as probably the most striking military 
figure in England. 

His eventful career has led him to India, Africa, 
and Canada, and always with brilliant results. 
In the Boer War he was the one English general 
wtw was imiformly successful. His soldiers were 
popularly supposed to have had no sleep. At the 
time of the Si^e of Kimberley, he was shut up in 
Ladysmith with the Boer lines ever drcliug closer 
and no retreat possible for the English troops 
even if they had wanted it. But if Kimberley, 
with its great treasure of diamonds, was to be 
saved from the Boers, the beleaguered troops had 
to be relieved and Sir John was apparently the 
only man who could accomplish it. The Boers 
were allowing trains to run out of Ladysmith car- 
rying the women and children to safety, and in one 
these — by squeezing under the seat of a second- 
class carriage — French managed to escape. Once 
outside the Boer lines, he made his way to the 
Cape, idiere he was put in charge of about eight 
tbouMod cavalrymen. With horses dropping 
eveiymile, stofqung only long enough to annihilate 
every Boer fwce sent to impede his prt^ress, he 
swept through the Free State, riding both day and 
oi^it until he reached Kimberley. He was just 
b time. Two days mcae would have seen its en- 
fcKced surretKier. 

Wi fanafy intended Sir John for the Church, 
but iriien be was fourteen he chose the navy 
instead and joined the Britannia. However, 
be ]A the navy for the army in 1874 and in a 
Icog atria of battles be socm proved his military 



skill. He commanded the rgth Hussars from 
i88q to 1893, rising steadily in rank after that 
until, in 1907, he was made Inspector General 
of the Forces, and in 1913 Field Marshal. 

His once fair hair is gray now, but his Irish 
blue eyes have not lost their sparkle, and his 
keenness for long tramps has kept down the 
extra pounds which his short, stocky figure has 
shown a tendency to put on. 

WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL 

THE commanding personality in the Admir- 
ralty Office in London during the present 
crisis is a tall, slender, clean-shaven, 
gentleman of scholarly bearing, a journalist 
and soldier, forty years of age, who came to the 
front in the South African war. 

Winston Churchill, the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty since 1911, is half American in his parent- 
age. His mother was Jennie Jerome, of New 
York, before her marriage to the late Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. The young statesman was born 
November 30th, 1874, and sent to Harrow when 
14 years old. 

His military training began at nineteen years 
of age, when he entered Sandhurst in 1893, and 
became lieutenant in the Fourth Hussars two 
years later, when he entered the army. He served 
with the Spanish forces in Cuba, where he won 
his first order, " Military Merit of the First Class, " 
and incidentally acted as special correspondent of 
the Daily Graphic. 

Churchill's first experience in actual warfare 
was when the Fourth Hussars were ordered to 
India. Here he (ought on the Malakand Front- 
ier. In 1898 he was attached as orderly to the 
first expedition, joining the Twenty-first Lan- 
cers to accompany Lord Kitchener up the Nile 
for the reconquest of Khartoum. His interesting 
and outspoken correspondence for the Morning 
Past attracted wide attention. 

Continuing as war correspondent, be rushed 
ofif to South Africa, where he was captured by the 
Boers and made his adventurous escape from 
Pretoria prison. It was at this time that the 
Boers, with what Afark Twain designated as 
"unconscious humor," posted the following des- 
scription of him: "Englishman, 2$ years old, 
about five feet eight inches lugh, indifferent 
build, walks a little with a bend forward, pale 
appearance, red brownish hair, small mustache, 
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hardly perceptible, talks tbrouj^ his nose, can- 
not pronounce the letter 'S' properly and doe* 
not know any Dutch." 

The American people first made their acquaint- 
ance with their brilliant young English cousin 
when he visited the United States in 1900 to lec- 
ture on the Boer War. Churchill was elected 
member of Parliament for Oldham, as a Conser- 
vative. He soon went over to the Liberals, and 
returned to the House as Under Secretary for 
the Colonies (1906-1908). 

Upon the reconstruction of the Government 
under Mr. Asquith in 190S, Churchill became 
president of the Board of Trade (1908-1910). 
He was advanced to the post of Home Secretary 
in 1910 and he became head of the navy, as First 
Lord of the Admiralty, in 1911. He announced 
that he purposed to make British naval su- 
premacy endure at any cost, a policy that has 
given the British navy a 60 per cent, advantage 
in dreadnoughts over Germany in the present 
conflict. 

GENERAL PAU 

GENERAL PAU is the French Commander 
next in rank to General Joffre. It is proof 
of his popularity and efficiency that, 
having been retired for age at sixty-seven, he had 
resumed active service before the outbreak of the 
present war as a result of a popular campaign to 
reinstate him. Short, thick-set, thoroughly 
French in manner, he is even a more complete 
contrast than is General Joffre to the rigid type 
of German Commander. 

CROWN PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM 
VICTOR 

THE most extraordinary figure in Europe 
to-day is the young Crown Prince of 
Germany, thirty-two years of age. It is 
significant that he has a profound admiration for 
Napoleon. He believes implicitly in rule by 
divine right. Several years ago his appearance 
at the Reichstag, to dissent from the Chancellor's 
proposed peaceful arrangement with France 
about Morocco, made him the leader of the war- 
seeking element in Germany, and incidentally 
led to considerable friction with his imperial 
father. 

The Crown Prince is tall, slim, and impulsive. 
His full name is Frederick- William- Victor- August- 



Ernst. The late Queen Victoria, his great grand- 
mother, was his godmother. After completing a 
course at the military cadet institution at Ploen, 
like the Kaiser, and his grandfather. Emperor 
Frederick, he attended Bonn University. On the 
completion of his university course in the spring 
of 1903 he set out on his travels. 

To train him for his future responsibilities 
he was first sent to the offices of the Potsdam 
provincial government for study of local adminis- 
tration. Then he was turned over to the Prus- 
sian Ministry of the Interior to acquaint himself 
with the intricate routine through which two 
thirds of the German pec^le are governed. Since 
then the Crown Prince has studied naval adminis- 
tration at the Admiralty, beside acquiring some 
knowledge of the workings of Bismarckiao 
diplomacy at the Foreign Office. 

He married the Duchess Cedlie of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, in rQ05. The Kaiser has re- 
marked of his hotheaded son: "Well, William 
is no diplomat. I will admit it, but I believe 
the fellow has got marrow in his bones. He 
irill turn out to be our Moltke yet." 

RENE VIVIANI 

RENE VIVIANI, the present Prime MmiB- 
ter in France, was bom in Algeria. His 
success in French politics has been due 
to his interest in labor. When the office of Minis- 
ter of Labor was created by the Clemencean 
Government in 1906, he was the first man to fill 
it. Although the next Govenmient was of an 
opposing faction, M. Viviani still was kept at his 
post. In accordance with his labor empathies, 
he worked consistently against the law providing 
for a compulsory three-year period of service in 
the army, in favor of which the country recently 
voted, 

M. Viviani is an able man, but his strmg 
points are not particularly war and d^^ontacy. 

BARON VON DER GOLTZ 

WHEN the Bulgars and the Servians 
drove the Turks out of Thrace and 
Macedonia two years ago, the rest of 
Europe took the rout as a German defeat. Siqxi* 
fidally they were right. The organization and 
mobilization of the Turkish army were entirely 
German in plan and the beaten Turks fou^t n 
German uniform with German artillery and rifles. 
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comspondents who so glibly drew these oon- 
oiu very niely modified them by additional 
mation as to bow plans and organizations, ex- 
at in themselves, bad been disr^arded or in- 
ently curled out. One can no more blame a 
Din rifle for missing fire with French ammu- 

than one can draw concliiuons about 
3p artiUeiy served by raw recruits. 

dd Marshal von der Goltz taught the Turk- 
umy all that it ever knew about modem 
ing except couiage, which it is unnecessary 
acfa a Tui^ He has also taught the German 
( much of what it knows of the technique of 
ing, and the German army is not handicapped 
Usmet nor by unmilitary politics. Baron 
der Goltz out of his uniform would fit con- 
in^y into a professor's chair at a university, 
a DOW seventy years old, and for more than 
years of his life has been working and writing 
fighting. Being a first rate fighting man has 
luadered his writing a number of historical 
3 which are standards in and out of Germany. 

UE MINISTER WAN GOREMYKIN 
OF RUSSIA 
STRONG hand on the wheel of statecraft 
k in Russia to-day is that of the economist 
^ and sociologist, Prime Alinister Ivan 
mykin. 

xcmykin was bom in Petrograd in 1S48. 
recci\-ed a good academic training in that 
and graduated iroia a university. He 
me interested in his country and when 
ity-<»ie years published his first boc^. Later 
le wrote a history of the Polish peasants, 
with the success of this effort he added an- 
r volume entitled "The L^nd of the Russian 
ants." These efforts of study in things per- 
ng to his country directed the attention of 
iovemment sufficiently to make him Chief of 
Emigntion Department into Siberia, 
mtually he rose to be Mmister of the In- 
r, and in 1906, Prime Minister. The country 
in a revolutionary state. Count Wtte had 
ned. Goremykio declared to the Duma that 
esty was impossible in Russia in the case <rf 
ms guilty of murder or other acts of violence, 
ibo declared that the agrarian possibilitiea 

1 be worked only by time. He then sub- 



mittedaprogrammeofrefonD: Hie Duma would 

not accept these reforms. Revolutionary dis- 
turbances recommenced. The massacre of the 
Jews took place and a clash came when the 
agrarian proposals were renewed. Goremykin 
was immediately replaced by Stdypln, who was 
later assassinated. 

During the next few years Goremykin took 
no active part in any official position, but acted 
as advisory functionary to the Czar m all mat- 
ters relating to economic and social questions. 

Goremykin's plan for the salvation of Russia 
is economic. His whole wish is to distribute 
the people over the different territories. They 
call him an old-time conservative who desires 
things to go his way in slow, steady paces. 

GENERAL PUTNIK OF SERVIA 

THE commander-in-chief of the Servian 
Army, General Radumi Putnik, is a self- 
made man about sixty-five years of age, 
who has worked himself up through the Servian 
wars and revolutions until to-day he stands a 
conspicuous figure before the worid. He was bom 
about 1849 in a small place near Belgrade in the 
southern part of Austria. He is a thorough 
Servian despite this fact. He is a small man, 
of targe, found head, chestnut brown eye, and a 
beard cut in Van Dyke fashion. His whole occu- 
pation has been as a soldier. 

General Putnik gained his earliest training in 
a military academy which then existed in Ser- 
via. He joined the army voluntarily. Later on 
be went to France to study the military tactics 
(rf Napoleon. These experiences merely gave 
him satisfaction, as he has not succumbed to any 
method but his own. He is practically a adX- 
taught man. 

In the recent war between the Balkan allia 
he was chief <A staff of the Servian Army. 

As a general he strips his uniform of all its 
trapfMnp and tinsel and appears in plain reg- 
imental apparel with the two straps 00 bis 
shoulders as insignia of his rank. He has every 
appatixaaiy to make large sums of money, but 
as his wants are simple he uses his funds to en- 
dow schools. During the Balkan troubles he 
directed his fixces from a small shanty by the 
use of the telcpbone. 
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THE ROYAL RELATIVES OF EUROPE 

BY GEORGE H. MERRITT 



EUROPE at war can almost be likened to a 
huge family quarrel. The royal houses, 
especially the countiies which are most 
vitally concerned by the war, are practically all 
of the same Germanic stock, and almost of one 
blood. There have been so many intermarriages 
between these houses that German blood domi- 
nates every European throne with the exception 
of the two small kingdoms of Servia and Monte- 
negro. 

There are several great family groups in which 
the custom of intermarriage is continuously car- 
ried on from generation to generation, but which 
very seldom extends to the families of other 
groups. Sometimes, as in the case of the House of 
Hapsburg and the Royal House of Hohenzollem 
or Prussia, a direct matrimonial alliance almost 
never occurs; there has not been a marriage be- 
tween these two houses within the last two hun- 
dred years. In the south of Europe the Houses 
of Hapsburg, Savoy, Bavaria, Saxony, and Bour- 
bon seem to form one combination of these family 
groups, while in the north the prindpal combina- 
tion is made up of the House of HohenzoUem- 
Prussia, Great Britain, Deimiark, Russia, and the 
Saxon Duchies, 

Most of the houses within the groups are made 
up of several branches, one rdgning line and cadet 
[younger son] lines, and, of course, marriages be- 
tween these different branches are of much more 
frequent occurrence than between separate houses. 
As it is common custom for first cousins to marry, 
and even uncles mth nieces, the entire marriage 
system becomes most intricate and complex. 
Almost every one in a family, consisting of several 
branches, is, through marriage, very closely con- 
nected with every other member of the family, and 
therefore it often becomes difficult to determine 
just who are the first cousins and who the second 
cou^ns, etc. 

All the reigning princes of the Northern Eu- 
rope are closely related in this way. Emperor 
William of Germany, in making war on Great 
Briton and Russia, b likewise at war with bis 
cousins. King George V of Great Britain and 
Czar Nicholas II of Russia are first cousins through 
their mothers, who were daughters of the King 



Christian IX, of Denmark. Everyone wbo has 
seen the pictures of these two rulers has un- 
doubtedly noticed their family resemblance. Wfll- 
iam U of Germany is the first cousin of George 
V, as his mother, Victoria, was the sister of 
George's father, Edward VII of Great Britain. 
Moreover, Nicholas married another first cousin 
of both George and William, the Czarina's mother 
being another sister of King Edward VII. Finally 
George, William, and Nicholas are, through their 
fathers, great-grandsons of Charles, Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, who died ini7S2; and Wil- 
liam and Nicholas are descended from King Fred- 
erick-William in, of Prussia. Other cousins of 
King George and Czar Nicholas, also grandsons ol 
Christian IX of Deiunark, are Christian X of Den- 
mark, Constantine I of Greece, and Ernst August, 
Duke of Brunswick, who is also the son-in-law of 
Emperor William II. 

There are in all more than forty sovereign 
houses of Europe, but all do not reign over in- 
dependent lands or principalities. Although 
many of these houses possess only the title of 
sovereignty and the right of royal privileges, they 
are equal in rank to all reigning houses, and tbetr 
members intermarry freely without loss of title ot 
rank. This is a limited class, however, for bdov 
these in rank are other houses designated as 
"mediatised" houses, and ranked below these in 
turn are the non-royal houses. It is usual that 
if a member of a sovereign house, ranked as a 
royal prince, marries into a house of lower or Don- 
royal rank, bis children, in Germany and Austria, 
cannot succeed to his titles, but become of lower 
rank. Some of these non-royal titles have been 
bestowed to give a recognized rank to the mot' 
ganatic [non-royal] wives and children of roytl 
princes. Such, for examples, are the princes of 
Battenberg, or the title of Duchess of Hohen- 
bei^, bestowed upon the consort of Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian 
throne, who with his wife was recently assassi- 
nated. 

Of these sovereign bouses of the first rank, 
many have arisen from cadet lines of older bouses, 
where princes of cadet lines have either faiiea 
heir to by marriage or have been elected to fiO the 
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thrones of principalities. Most notable among 
these houses which have been elected to fill the 
thrones of different countries are the royal houses 
of Greefx, Belgium, and Norway. Most notable 
unong the houses which have fallen heir to thrones 
through marriages are the royal houses of Russia 
and of Great Britain. 

The history of the growth of these families 
from cadet rank to their present importance is 
full of interest. The most notable development 
of such a cadet line to royal power is that of the 
House of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. To^y princes 
of this bouse are reigning in Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, and Bulgaria, and also held the throne of 
Portugal until that country became a republic. 
Princes of the House of Oldenburg to-day reign 
in Denmark, Greece, Norway, and Russia. The 
House of Bourbon, at one time mighty in the ex- 
tent of its cadet lines, ruled in France, Spain, 
Naples, and Parma. The princes of HohenzoUem 
to-day reign in Prussia and Roumania. 



The House of Hohenzollern. 
The growth of the House of HohenzoUem 
from its early holdings as Counts of Zollem in 
lit I to its present dominance of the whde Ger- 
man Empire has been due to the foresight and 
bravery of its warlike princes. According to the 
law of primogeniture e\'erywhere in force in Eu- 
rope, all the landed estates and titles descend to 
the eldest son. Since there seems to be no reason 
fcM' building new cadet lines, as there are no titles 
to succeed to, few of the younger sons of the royal 
families build up cadet lines of their own. When 
they do the line is not lang-Ii\-ed. Many of the 
\-ounger sons follow a soldier's life, and many 
ne\-er marry. Usually only the first two sons 
marry early. 

In I*russta, the eldest son is known as the Crown 
Prince; all other males of the family become 
Princes of Prussia. Emperor William has six 
sons, four of whom are married. This generation 
is tending toward the northward for their matri- 
monial alliances. There seems to be a tendency 
to solidify all parts of the German Empire by 
bringing al) parts of other princely possessions 
into closer contact with the royal family. The 
marriage between the Emperor's daughter, Vic- 
twia Louise and the young prince of Cumberiand, 
now the Duke of Brunswick, was also probably 
made with this end in view. 



By the marriage of his usters, William n is the 
brother-in-law of the hereditary Prince of Saxe- 
Meiningen, of Adolph, Prince of Schaumburg- 
Lippe, Frederick Charles, Prince of Hesse, and 
to King Constantine I of Greece. He is a nephew 
of the Grand Duchess of Baden, and counts among 
his other Prussian cousins the Duchess of Con- 
naught of Great Britain. 

The principal houses allied with the Priissians 
by marriage during the last century are Anhalt, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Orange-Nassau, now rul- 
ing in the Netherlands in the person of Queen 
Wilhelmina, Hesse-Cassel, Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Great Britain, and Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

In every such alliance there were two or three 
marriages, either an intermarriage during the 
same generation, or a return marriage during 
the next generation. There were five marriages 
between the House of Orange-Nassau and Prussia 
between 1791 and 1878. 

Tq£ House op HAPSstiBG— Lorxaike: This 
is an immense family reigning in Austria- 
Hungary. There are besides the Imperial line at 
least three others, large and fiour^hing. This 
family, belonging to the great family group of 
Southern Europe, is mainly allied with the Houses 
of Bourbon-Sidlies, Bavaria, Bourbon-Panna, 
Spain, Savoy-Italy, Belgium, and Saxony. The 
family takes it names from its earlier possessions, 
the Duchy of Lorraine, which it gave up when the 
first of its princes, Francis-Stephen of Lornune, 
married the Austrian heiress of Hapsburg, Maria 
Theresa, and succeeded to the empire. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph is eighty-four 
years old and has reigned since he was eighteen. 
His wife, the Empress Elisabeth, a Duchess o( 
Bavaria, was assassinated in 1898 at Geneva by 
an Italian anarchist. In 1S89 his only son, the 
Crown Prince Rudolph, died in a mysterious and 
tragic way. In July, his successor and his wife 
«-ere killed by an assassin. In 1867 he mourned 
the death of his favorite brother, who was known 
as Maximilian, the ill-fated Emperor of Mexico. 
He has been a great-grandfather for ten years. 

His grand-nephew, the Archduke Charies Fran- 
cis Joset)h is next in line of succession. He is 
twenty-se\xn years of age, the son of the Ardidiike 
Otto, and Marie Josephine, sister of the King of 
Saxony. He is married to Zita, Princess of Paima. 

One of the Arcbducboses of Austiia-TeKhea^ 
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is the Queen Mother of Spain. Her family is 
extremely wealthy, and her brother, the Archduke 
Frederick, now the main support of the aged em- 
peror, is accounted as one of the richest princes 
in the world, 

Alfonso XIII, King oj Spain, is the only ruling 
conneclioD of Emperor Francis Joseph, with the 
exception of King Frederick August m of Saxony 
who married an Austrian Archduchess. The King 
of Spain inherits the famous "Hapsburg lip" 
which is seen in so many of the male members 
and descendants of this family — a heavy, over- 
hung, pendant lip. 

"niE Saxon Houses: The Saxon Royal House 
has given more kings and important princes to 
Eun^ throughout its history, and to-day is 
better represented by descendant sovereign fami- 
lies than any other royal line. After many early 
vicissitudes it divided definitely in 1640 into two 
branches, Saxe-Weimar and Saxe-Gotha. Saxe- 
Gotha again divided in 1679 into four main sub- 
branches, Saxe-Gotha Altenburg, — Saxe-Mein- 
ingen, Saxe-HUdbiu'ghausen, and Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfield. 

The FAJotY OF SAXE-CoBintG-GoiHA: From 
the least important this family has come to 
be the greatest and largest of the Houses of Saxony 
and has already given birth to four lines of kings: 

I. Prince Leopold in 1816 was married to 
Charlotte, only child of King George IV of Great 
Britain and heir to the British throne. But 
Princess Charlotte and her baby both died in 181 7. 
Later probably becanee of his importance through 
this marriage and because of his well-known 
popularity, the Belgian people, when they became 
an independent nation in 1831, offered him that 
throne; he accepted and became the first King of 
Belgium as Leopold I, and the founder of the 
present line of kings of Belgium. The present 
King Albert of Belgium is his grandson. 

3. In 1818 Leopold's sister, Victoria, was 
married to Prince Edward of Great Britain. The 
only child of this marriage was Queen Victoria, 
who succeeded to the English throne in 1837. 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotba became the 
husband of the Queen in 1840, the Prince Consort 
of Great Britain, and the founder of the new Ger- 
man dynasty in England. 

3. Of the children of Prince Ferdinand of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotba, the eldest of his three sons 



became by his marriage to Maria U, Queen of 
Portugal, titular King of that country as Fer- 
dinand n, and so founded the Saxe-Coburg 
dynasty of Portugal. 

Manuel II, ex-King of Portugal, through his 
grandmother, Princess Maria-Ka of Savoy, b 
related to the royal family in Italy, as she was a 
sister of King Humbert I of Italy and also of 
Amadeus of Aosta, who was King of Spain from 
1870101873. 'I1iroughhis'wife,heistheson-in-law 
of William, the present royal prince of Hohai- 
zollem, and a nq)hew of Ferdinand, Crown Prince 
of Roumania. 

4. The youngest son died childless and the 
second son, August, became the founder of the 
German branch of this family. August married 
a Princess of Orleans and of this marriage in 1843 
there were four children, three of whom are now 
living. The youngest son was elected Hereditary 
Prince of Bulgaria in 1887 and became its Czar 
{Ctar Ferdinand I of Bulgaria) in 1908; he founds 
a new rdgning dynasty, the fourth, of the Saze- 
Coburg-Gothian family. 

All the heads of these Saxon families— the 
reigning princes— are Dukes. This title in Gs- 
many and Austria is higher than that of Kince 
and Indicates, along with the increased dignity 
of thetitle, the holding andgovemment of landed 
possessions. Dukes rank between Kln^ and 
Princes; Grand Dukes are a higher dass of Duka 
and are Kings in every way except in actual title. 

The family name of this illustrious House of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha is Wettin. So it is, thoefore, 
correct to speak of the King of Great Britain as 
George Wettin, the King of Belgium as Albert 
Wettin, and the ex-King of Portugal as Manud 
Wettin, etc. 

The Royal FAioiy of Gkeat Britain: Al- 
though the Saxe-Coburg-Gotha dynasty was 
founded in Great Britain by the marriage <rf Prince 
Albert to Queen Victoria of the House of Bnms- 
wick-LUneburg, the royal dynasty really bcgu 
with the accession of Queen Victoria's (ddest son 
to the throne as King Edward Vn. KingEdmid 
had three brothers and five sisters, and two of the 
brothers, as has already been related feU htsr ia 
turn to the Duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. TU 
other brother is Prince Arthur, the Duke of Coo- 
naught, and now Governor General oi Canada 
The oldest sister, Victoria, was the wife ofEB- 
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peror Frederick of Gennaoy, and the second sister 
WIS the Gnnd Duchess of Hesse; both are now 
deceased. The other sisters are still living; Helen 
it the wife of Prince Christian of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, Louise is the widow of the recently deceased 
John Canqibell, Duke of Argyll, and Beatrice ia 
the widow (d Prince Henry of Batteoberg. With 
an already wide relationship through these mar- 
riages, and those of his brothers, Alfred, Arthur, 
and Lcf^ld, King Edward further augmented 
the royal alliances through his marriage with 
Princess Alexandra of Denmark, and left to his 
successor. King George V, relationahipe with all 
the principal royal families of Northern Europe. 

King Ceorge V, of Great Britain was bom in 
1865 and was the only surviving scm when his 
father became King. He has three sisters, — 
Louise, the widow of Alexander Duff, Duke of 
Fife, who died in iQi3,\lctoria, who is unmarried, 
and Maude, tkt Qtteat of Norway. As a younger 
son he was destined for the navy, but suddenly 
came intoprominence by the death of his elder bro- 
ther in 1S93, Prince Albert, Duke of Clarence. In 
1895 Princess Maiy of Teck, who was to have 
married Prince Albert, was married to Prince 
George, and they have one daughter, Princess 
Mary, and 6ve sons, — Edward, Prince of Wales, 
and Princes Albert, Henry, George, and John. 
Queen Mary is the daughter of Frands, late Duke 
of Teck, and Princess Mary-Adelaide of Cam- 
bridge, the first cousin of Queen Victoria. Francis 
was a son of the morganatic marriage of Duke 
Alexander of Wurtemburg with Claudia, Coun- 
tess of Rhedcy, a daughter of a ytry old Hun- 
garian House, and therefwe the children of King 
George V have new blood in them thought in 
from the noble families of Germany, Austria, 
and Hungary. 

Prince Arthur, Duke of Connaught and Strath- 
em and Count of Sussex, and now Governor 
General of Canada, is sixty-four years dd. 
He a married to Princess Louise-Margaret 
of Prussia, the daughter of Prince Frederick- 
Charles <A Prussia and Princess Marie-Anne of 
Anbalt. He has three children; Margaret, the 
oldest, is the Crown Princess of Sweden, Prince 
Arthur is married to his cousin. Princess Alexan- 
dra, DucbcM of Tife, and Princess Victoria-Patri- 
da, kttown as the " Princess Pat, "» unmarried. 

Kii« George V, is uode by blood to Olaf, 
Crown Prince of Nonniy, and by marriage with 



Queen Maiy to three Princes and three Princessci 
of Teck. He is brother-in-law to King MfpV"Ti 
Vn of Norway and Prince of Denmark, Duke 
Adolph of Teck, and Prince Alexander of Teck. 
He ia hist cousin on his father's side to Emperor 
William U of Germany, and his brothen and 
sisters, among whom, principally is the Queen 
of Greece; to Ernst-Louis, Grand Duke of Hesse, 
and his four sisters, one of whom is the wife of 
Prince Henry of Prussia and another is the 
Czarina Alice of Russia; to the Crown Princna 
Marie of Roumania and her three sisters, to Pcinoe 
Albert of Schleswig-Holstein and his two sisters; 
to Crown Princess Margaret of Sweden and Prince 
Arthur and Princess Patricia of Ctmnaught; to 
Charies-Edward, Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
and his sister, Princess Alexander of Teck; and 
to Queen Victoria-Ena of Spain and her brothers, 
Princes Alexander, Leopold, and Maurice of 
Battenberg. On his mother's side King Gtatgjt b 
first cousin to King Christian X of Denmark, 
King Haakon VII of Norway, Princes Harold and 
Gustav of Denmark, Ingeborg, Duchess of Ve»- 
trogothia in Sweden, and Princesses Thyia and 
Dagmar of Denmark; to King Constantine L 
of Greece and his four brothers and two sbters, 
who are Grand Duchesses of Russia, to Czar Nidt- 
olaa II of Russia and his brother the Grand Duke 
Michael and his two sisters, <me of whom is a 
Duchess of Oldenburg; to Ernst-August, Duke 
of Brunswick and LUneburg, and his three sisters, 
Princess Marie-Louise of Badeo, Alexandra, 
Grand Duchess of MecUenburg-Schwerin, and 
Princess (Mga of Cumberland; and to Princes 
Aage, Axd, Eric, and Viggo of Denmark, and their 
sister. Princess Margaret. His oldest cousin is 
the Emperor William U, of Germany, age fifty* 
five, and his youngest cousm is Princess Margaret 
of Denmark, age nmetcen. With all these bkiod 
relations, the number of his second cousins run 
well up into the hundreds. 

Tht Royal Famaies 0/ iMe House of BoUltin- 
Oldenbttrg. The kings of Denmark, Greece, and 
Norway, and the Emperor of Russia are all de- 
scended in direct line from the early Germaa 
kin^ of Denmark aiKl Norway. 

The Royal Fauly or Denxaxk: King 
Christian DC (i8i&-i9o6) and Queen Louise had 
three sons and three dau^ten who all became 
famous. The eldest son succeeded Us bthec ■& 
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King Fredrick Vlll, and his eldest son in tum 
succeeded hun as King Christian X of Denmark. 
The eldest daughter became the wife of Edward, 
Prince of Wales, and is now the Queen-Mother 
of Great Britain. The second son. Prince William, 
was elected as King of Greece, and began his reign 
there in 1863, as King George I. His eldest son, 
CoDStantine, now reigns as King Consiantine I of 
Greece. Constantine is married to Sophia, a sister 
of the £nq>eror of Germany. The second daughter 
of King Christian was the wife of the Czar Alex- 
ander m of Russia, and is, therefore, the Queen- 
Mother of that nation. The second son of Fred- 
erick VIII is Prince Charles, who waa elected 
King of Norway, as Baakon VII. 

The Russian Royal Family: There has 
not been a Slavic Emperor in Russia since the 
bloody days of strife and intrigue following the 
death of Peter the Great. The male line of the 
House of RomanoS having died out, several 
Empresses with their consorts fought for suprem- 
acy in Russia, and tliere were several which 
held the throne for a short time. Finally Peter, 
who was the son of Charles-Frederick, Duke of 
Hobtetn-Gottorp and of Anne, daughter of Peter 
tlie Great and Catherine I got possession of the 
throne. But only a short while did he reign; his 
wife, Sophia-Augusta, Princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, 
a woman of strong mind and steel determination, 
became jealous of Peter's power, and putting him 
out of the way, seized the government herself. 
As Catherine H, she was a great ruler and govern- 
ed the Russians with an iron hand. Her death 
brought her son by Peter to the throne, and in the 
Czar, Paul, the new dynasty of Holstein-Olden* 
burg-Romanoff was founded. The present Czar, 
Nicholas II of Russia, great-great-grandson of Czar 
Paul thus belongs to a wholly Germanic family. 

The Czar's mother is the Princess Dagmar of 
Denmark, and he is therefore, widely related 
through the Danish connections as well as his own. 
In the Rusmn royal family thereare living twenty- 
four Grand Dukes and Princes, five of them the 
Czar's own first cousins. The family is mainly 
allied by marriage with the families or Houses of 
Hesse, Wurtemburg, Greece, Oldenburg, and 
Mccklenburg-Schwerin, although the several 
marriages with each one of these Houses comprise 
only a small part of their widespread alliances. 
DuriDg the last cemtury there have been forty 



marriages between the fomily and other Eur<qx»n 
houses. Whole chapters might well be written 
on the extensive alliances and ramificadons of 
this House. Beside being rekted, mostly in the 
same way as his first cousin George V of Great 
Britain to all of that King's cousins and kinsmen, 
he is even more closely allied in relationships, 
strong, if not entirely direct, with the Hohen- 
zollem House of Prussia. 

All of the sons and daughters of this family 
are Grand Dukes and Duchesses of Russia to the 
third genemtion, that is the sons and grandsons of 
Czais receive the Grand Ducal title, but the 
great-grandsons, unless in the direct royal line, 
become Princes of Russia; the same is true iot 
the daughters of the family. The children are 
further named from their father, just as in Sweden 
and other northern countries. The word "vitch" 
means "the son of," so that the present Czar, 
who is Nicholas Alexandrovitch, is, interpreting 
correctly, Nicholas the sonof Alexander. Likewise 
theending"ovna"meansthe"daughterof." The 
title of the Czar is "Emperor and Autocrat of all 
the Russias, Czar of Moscow, Kiev, Vladimir, etc." 
with a string of lesser titles, which if put on a 
singlelineoftype,wouldstretchout for several feet. 

The Royal Family OF Belgiuic: Founded in 
1831 by the election of King Leopold I to otxupy 
the Belgian throne, the family has thus far ^st>- 
duced three kings. Beginning with the marriage 
of King Leopold I to Princess Louise of Orleans, 
practically all of the later marriages of the family 
have been with the Southern group of royal houses. 
In this way the family is kindred to the Royal 
Houses of the north only in the male blood line, 
but is closely allied to the Houses of Hapsburg 
Bourbon Orleans, and Bavaria. 

King Leopold I had three children. The eldest 
son succeeded him as King Leopold 11. By the 
marriage of this King with Archduchess Marie 
Henriette of Austria he had one son who died 
when he was twenty-three, and three daughters, 
the eldest the wife of Prince Philip of Saxe-Cohurg- 
Gotha, the second the widow of the Crown Prince 
Rudolph of Austria-Hungary, which brought the 
family very near to the Austrain royal house, and 
the third daughter, Clementine, married a few 
years ago to Prince Napoleon Bonaparte. She 
recently gave birth to a male heir of the Bona- 
partes, the only young prince of this generatko. 
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Tht daughter of Leopold I is the ill-fated widow of 
the Emperor Maximilian of Mexico, executed 
there m 1867. She has long been insane and 
is DOW the inmate of a mad-house. 

The second son of Leopold I was Philip the 
Count of Flanders, married to Princess Marie 
of HohenzoUem, sister of Prince Le<^ld of 
Ht^tenioUem and King Charles of Roumania. 
Of his three children, Henriette is the Duchess of 
Vendome — a Bourbon alliance, and Princess 
Josephine is the wife of Prince Charles of Hohen- 
zoUem, younger brother of Prince William of 
HohenzoUem and of Crown Prince Ferdinand of 
Roumania, and aunt by marriage of King Manuel 
U of Portugal. ThefonisKingAlieri of Belgium, 
who succeeded his uncle Leopold II in iQog. The 
Queen of Belgium is Princess Elizabeth of the 
Ducal House of Ba\-aria. Through her, King 
.\lbcrt k allied to the Crown Prince of Bavaria^ 
the Grand Duchess of Luxemburg, the Duke 
of Paima, the late Franz Ferdinand of Austria, 
and the present hdr-apparent, Archduke Charles 
Frands Joseph. The King and Queen have two 
sons,Lec^ld,thirteen yearsold, andCharles Theo- 
dore, two years younger. There is also a daughter, 
the Princess Marie-Josephine, bom in 1906. 

King Peter I of Strvia married Princess Zorka, 
the daughter of Prince Nicholas of Montenegro. 
She died in 1890. King Peter succeeded to the 
throne in 1903 on the murder of his predecessor. 
King Alexander. 

KtHg Xkheias I of Monlenegro married Milena 
Vucotitcb. Of this marriage there are six daugh- 
ters and three sons: the third dau^ter is Queen 
Hden or Elena of Italy. 

Tax. Royal House op Savoy: The illustrious 
House of Savoy begins far back in history with 
Humbert the White-handed Count of Savoy. 
Through many changes in history and war after 
war, the little county became a Principality and 
then a duchy. Finally the Dukes of Savoy became 
kings of Sardinia in 1720, and after a heroic war of 
independence all the Italian states became welded 
under the Savoy kings of Italy in 1861. 

The House of Savo>- has, like the rest of the 
Houses of South Europe, confined neariy aU of its 
marriage alliances «ith the great group of South 
Europe families. During the last century the 
majority of the marriages have been with the 
families of Bourbon and Hapsburg-Austiia, BOine 
lew with Saiooy and Bavaria. 



The head of the House is Vietor Emmamid HI, 

bom in 1869, and married to Princess Elena, 
daughter of King Nicholas I of Montenegro. 
He has one boy the Crown Prince Humbert, and 
three daughters. He is the son of King Humbert 
I who was killed by an anarchist in 1900, and <rf 
Margaret, daughter of Ferdinand, Duke of Genoa 
and Elizabeth, Princess of Saxony, aunt of King 
Frederick August III of Saxony. His uncle on 
his mother's side is Thomas, the present Duke of 
Genoa. One of his father's sisters, Clotilde, was 
the mother of the present Prince Napoleon B<Hia- 
parte, and the other, Marie Pia, was the wife of 
King Louis I of Portugal, and therefore grand- 
mother of the present claimant. King Manuel. 
His uncle was Amadeus, Duke of Aosta, and from 
1870 to 1873 was King of Spain. The King's 
first cousins through his uncle Amadeus are 
Emmanuel, the present Duke of Aosta, who is 
manicd to Princess Helenc of Orleans, sister of 
the present Duke of Orleans, to Victor Enunanuel, 
Count of Turin, Louis, Duke of the Abruzzi, and 
Humbert, Count of Salemi. 

The Royal Family OP Sweden: The present 
Royal Family of Sweden are Bemadottes, a family 
transplanted from France in 1760. The foundo* 
of the family, John Baptist Jules Bemadotte, 
who was made Prince of Pontecorvo in 1806, was 
chosen as his ad<^ted son by King Charies XIII 
of Sweden of the Holstein-Gottoip line, and 
in 1810 was made Prince Royal of Sweden. 
He succeeded to the throne as Charles XIV 
John. 

CusUn V, the present King, is the great-fruid- 
son of the first Bemadotte ruler. He was bom in 
1858 and succeeded his father. King Oscar 11 in 
1905. His mother was Princess Sophia, daughter 
of William V, Duke of Nassau, and half sister erf 
Adolpfa, Grand Duke of Oldenburg. His Queen 
is Princess Victoria of Baden, sister tA the present 
Duke Frederick II. They have three sons, the 
second of whom, Prince William, Duke of Suder^ 
mannia, was recently divorced from the Grind 
Duchess Marie of Russia. The eldest son. Crown 
Piinra GusUv Adolph, fi married to Princoi 
Margaret of Connau^t, daughter of the Duke of 
Connaught in Great Britain, and is therefore a 
first cousin by marriage of King George V d 
Great Britain, Emst Louis, Grand Duke of HcMe, 
and William II, Enqierar of Germany. 
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KIAO-CHAU: WHY JAPAN WENT TO WAR 
WITH GERMANY 

DR. BY T. lYENAGA 



JAPAN'S ultimatum to Germany to withdraw 
her warships from the Far Eastern seas and 
evacuate Kiao-Chau, issued on August i6th, 
caused great surprise in America. Many of the 
comments upon Japan were severe, but the writer 
feels certain that they were so through lack of 
understanding of the Anglo- Japanese treaty and 
of the actual conditions which followed the de- 
claration of war by Germany upon her European 
neighbors. These conditions include the activi- 
ties of German cruisers, with Kiao-Chau as their 
base, in chasmg their enemies' merchant vessels, 
the requisitioning of Japanese cargoes on board 
German merchantmen, the consequent insecurity 
of navigation on the Far Eastern seas to the great 
detriment of commerce, the feverish effort made 
to strengthen the German stronghold at Kiao- 
Chau. All these moves since the be^nning of 
hostilities between Germany and England were, 
sooner or later, bound to bring the Anglo- Japanese 
Treaty of Alliance into play. These incidents, 
however, being overshadowed by the stirring news 
from Europe passed uimoticed by the American 
public 

Moreover, to comprehend fully the real signi- 
ficance of Japan's course, a firm and comprehen- 
sive grasp of the Far Eastern situation is nec- 
essary. The writer will here endeavor to re- 
view with a brevity made necessary by space 
limitations, the history of the Far East so far as 
it directly concerns his subject, and will examine 
the spirit and working of the Anglo- Japanese Al- 
liance, with the hope of making dear the grounds 
upon which Japan's war with Germany rests. 
As the writer is a subject of one of the belligerents, 
it might not be amiss for him, in order to avoid 
misunderstanding, to state at the outset that he 
entertains the strongest admiration for the Ger- 
man people, for the contributions they have made 



in every domain of life to culture and dvilizatioa. 
Espedally in science, medicine, and military art, 
J^ian is most gratefully indebted to German 
instruction and example. Whatever condemna- 
tion of German methods the author may see fit 
to pronounce later on refers solely to the German 
Far Eastern policy, engineered by German 
bureaucracy and militarisnL 

The con^cting policies pursued by Japan and 
Germany in the Far East, which have at last 
resulted in the present war, had their inception 
at the time of China-J^>&n War of 1894-95. 
That war completely revolutionized the Far 
Eastern situation. From this point also dates the 
new alignment of the Powers most interested in 
the Far East, which has profoundly influenced aU 
the subsequent developments. The exposure d 
China's weakness by Japan, inadvertent as it was, 
was the signal for European aggressioo in the 
Middle Kingdom. 

When Ito and Mutsu (xncluded at Shimonosdd 
the negotiations of the Peace Treaty with Li- 
Hung-Chang, they felt jubilant at the thou^ 
that Japan had scored a victory in difrfoma^ no 
less brilliant than those on land and sea. The wily 
Chinese diplomat, on the other hand, must have 
been laughing in his sleeve that he had outwitted 
his rivals. For, no sooner had peace terms been 
made known than Ito, Japan's Premier at that 
time, was confronted by a note addressed by Rus- 
sia, France, and Germany, to the Mikado, counsell* 
ing him to renounce his claim to the Liaotung Pen 
insula. This was urged on the plea that the 
retention of the Peninsula by Japan would be a 
standing menace to the capital of China and the 
peace of the Orient. The note was coudied in 
most polite terms, but its meaning was unmistaka- 
ble. The chagrin of Ito knew no bounds; Iw 
remMned, it is said, mute for three long d^i> 
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How Ito fdt b well described by Sir Valentine 
Qurol: "I was in Japan then" be says" "and in 
tbe ooune of a conversation with Prince Ito, that 
great stateman, usually so reticent and reserved, 
brought his fist down on the table and exclaimed, 
'Gennany we shall never forgive! Russia looks 
upon us as a future rival in the Far East; France 
is, of course her ally, and has important possess- 
ions and andent interests in Eastern Asia — we 
can understand tbeir action. But for Gennany, 
wbicfa always professed such genuiae friendship 
and has no q>edal interests in these r^ions, to 
joio hands with them and stab us in tbe back — 
ber intervention was odious and gratuitous.' " 

It took Japan, however, not many years to 
discover tbe real motive of Gennany in joining 
tbe European coalition. On NovembCT i, 1897, 
two German missionaries were murdered by a 
Chinese mob in the province of Shantung. This 
was immediately seized as a pretext, and on the 
I4tb of the same month German warships entered 
tbe harbor of Kiao-Chau, landed their marines 
and hoisted the Gennan flag 00 the fort of a 
friendly sovereign power. Then reparation was 
demanded from Peking. And remarkably drastic 
were its terms, namely, 300,000 taels of silver on 
acoHut of the dead men; rebuilding of a chapel 
destroyed in the riot; reimbursement of ex- 
penses incurred by Germany in occupying Kiao- 
Chau; and severest penalties tar the assassins 
and local officials. And on top of these demands, 
Germany required KJao-Chau as a naval base; 
to be granted exclusive coal mining ri^ts in 
Shantung; and also to receive railway conoessiuis 
in that province. Most of these demands, ex- 
orbitant as they were, were soon acceded to by 
hdpIesB China, which paid in this way tbe debt 
she owed to Germany for ber service in saving the 
Liaotung Peninsula from Japan I 

In March, 1898, the Kiao-Chau Convention was 
signed. By its terms Germany secured the lease 
of Kiao-Chau for 99 years, the ri^t to build 
forts and dockyards, construct tightbouscs and 
beacons and collect for their maintenance the dues 
from foreign vessels, and the complete control of 
administration and government in tbe leased 
district. It includes tbe bay and tbe land on both 
sides of tbe entrance, having an area of about 
117 square miles. Beside, there is a neutral zone 
of some 3a miles, measured from any point on the 
AoR of the bay, over which the Cbiaett Govern- 



ment cannot issue any ndinanoes without the 
consent of Gennany. The entrance to the bay is 
narrow, tortuous and treacherous, which, while 
a drawback in time of peace, will make it in time 
of war almost impossible for any hostile fleet to 
force it. Rocky, treeless hills that guard both 
sides of tbe entrance conceal many batteries. 
Within the harbor, therefore, the German war- 
ships are safe from attack by a hostile fleet, how- 
ever formidable. Unlike TaUen-Wan (Darien) 
whose water is deep, Kiao-Chau Bay is a wide 
expanse of silt-laden water. To make it a splendid 
naval station, Gennany, therefore, planned a vast 
scheme of harbor construction at great cost. It 
is divided into an outer and inner harbor. At 
the time the writer visited the port in igio, the 
Inner harbor, with its breakwaters and great 
granite piers, had already been conqdcted, but tbe 
outer harbor was still in the process of construc- 
tion. Within the harbor is moored an immense 
floating dock. Urge enough to accommodate the 
biggest German battleship. 

On the land, which is sterile and uninviting by 
nature, the wave of the Kaiser's magic wand hat 
brought forth a beautiful dty of Tsing-taa It is 
a tyiHcal German town, built and run in tbe 
German fashion — "Pure West thrust upon pure 
East without compromise." Except for tbe 
presence of the large Chinese peculation, one 
would almost forget that he is in a a»ner of the 
^obe so far away from the Fatherland. Its 
streets are lined by noble edifices; in the vilU 
quarter a number of ornate residences attract 
the eye. The most conspicuous is the residence 
of the governor, a structure of huge dimemuona. 
It is veritably a scUcss. The dty is, of coune, 
provided with all modem appliances for heating, 
lighting, water supply and sanitation. The 
colony has its schools, hartals, dubs, a rac^ 
course, and a summer resort in the vidnity of tbe 
dty. In and around tbe dty fmit culture has 
been encouraged, afforestation attempted on a 
large scale, aixl many industrial establishmeats 
built. 

The writer can vpetk with no authority on the 
Kiao-Chau forts, for he has not visted than, 
but it a said that "German engineering genius 
at iU best is sbon-n in the fortification of Trinf- 
tao." Two or mote lines of fortifiotkn, a»- 
Bsting altogether of twdve forts, guard tbe 
leased district on the Uoi vdfc. 'nfcVnset^toik 
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is sud to be about three miles from Tsing-tao 
and formed by two mountain ridges, leaving a 
narrow gap between, through which, alone, the 
invading army can enter. Kiao-Chau may easily 
prove a second Port ArtJinr, if not more formid- 
able, and its storming would probably entail 
heavy losses. 

The harbor construction and the building of 
Tsing-tao were at £rst undertaken at an estimated 
cost of $40,000,000. In addition, the Reichstag 
has proved itself to be an exceedingly generous 
Godmother to the proUgS of the Fatherland, 
voting annually the sum of two and one half to 
three million dollars for the upbuilding of Tsing- 
tao. Most probably Germany has spent the sum 
of more than $100,000,000 for the execution of its 
Eiao-Chau programme. 

Beside the lease of Kiao-Chau, Germany ob- 
tained by an appendix to the Kiao-Chau Con- 
vention a most valuable railway, and mining con- 
cessions in the province of Shantung. The railway 
from Tsing-tao to Chinanfu, the capital of the 
province — a'distancejrf about three hundred miles 
— has been completed and running for manyyears. 
It has some branches to the adjacent mines. The 
railway has increased the business of the German 
port, and opened new markets for German goods. 
After its short life of a decade and a half, Tsing- 
tao now enjoys the trade of $45,000,000 in import 
and eiqwrt. Coal and other valuable mines are 
also being worked at several places in Shantung. 

In short, Eiao-Chau is the centre and base of 
German activity In China, politically and com- 
mercially. It is but the beginning of the vast 
imperial-colonial-commercial programme which 
Germany has doubtless formulated. The Kiao- 
Chau-Chinanfu Railway will make its junc- 
tion at Chinanfu with the trunk line which will 
in the future connect Tientsin with Pu-Kou on 
the Yangtze-Kiang. The Tientsin-Chinanf u line is 
already completed_thus joining Kiao-Chau with 
the capital of China. When the southern half of 
the trunk line is completed, tLiao-Chau will be in 
touch with the Yangtze regions and could exert a 
decided pressure upon North China and South 
China as well. 

The growth of German trade in China has been 
phenomenal. Within the last three decades Ger- 
many increased her Far Eastern trade from prac- 
tically nothing to one billion marks in value. 
Since 1905 Germany has increased her exports to 



China 50 per cent, with a total in 1912 of 
*' S.75OiO00' "For the three years following 1873 
the annual average number of Gennan sh^ 
which entered into and cleared from the Oriental 
ports beyond India was only 48, aggr^ating about 
25,000 tons burden." In 1910, 5,496 German 
vessels of 6,585,671 tons entered and cleared 
Chinese ports. In parentheses it may be noted 
here that Japan, envious as she is of the remark- 
able expansion of German trade in China, docs 
not seize^this opportunity to crush her commercial 
rival, in order to steal her trade. That would be 
piratical, entirely unjustifiable conduct. So far as 
commerce is carried on upon a legitimate basis 
without undue political influence, it should enjoy 
a free hand. For that is the "open door." 

Turning now to the relations between En^and 
and Japan, and the spirit and terms of their 
Treaty of Alliance, we find that when Japan was 
confronted in 1895 by the strong combinatJos 
of three European Powers, she fotmd bersdf 
powerless to resist, and withdrew from the 
Asiatic mainland with whatever grace her self- 
restraint could conunand. She discovered, how- 
ever, that she was not friendless. Great Britaio 
had steadfastly refused to join the European 
coalition, and had expressed the strongest dis- 
approval of its action. But England was not yet 
prepared to actively support the affronted nation. 
She was still satisfied with her attitude of "sfrien- 
did isolation," There were not lacking prcf>hets 
who urged the wisdom of joining hands with the 
nation which had just demonstrated its military 
prowess. But theirs was as the v<»ce of one 
crying in the wilderness. 

Meanwhile momentous developments were tak- 
ing place in China. The seizure of Kiao-Chan 
by Germany had inaugurated an era of European 
aggression in the Manchu Empire. Soon the 
Russian eagle was flying over the fortress of Fort 
Arthur; France had lodged herself in Kwaag- 
Cho-Wan; England in Wei-hei-Wei. In aM- 
tion, the scramble for railway, mining, and other 
concessions from China, with the Kiao-Chu 
Convention as a model, became the order of the 
day. Far more ominous than these seizures of 
small spots of land and the extortion of economic 
concessions, was the phrase "spheres of iofiucnce,'' 
which came into vogue. In the north, MtKigofia, 
Manchuria, and the wpper basin of the Hoang-Ho 
were said to belong to the Rusaan "qibere of in- 
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fiuence"; in the centre, the vast and fertile re- 
gkxis of the Yangtze-Kiang were eannarked as 
the British "sphere of influence"; in the south, 
the province ctf Kwang-si, a part of Yunnan and 
of Ewangtung with the island of Hainan, were 
claimed by the French as their "sphere of in- 
fluence"; the province of Shantung had the first 
honor of initiation in the nomenclature of " spheres 
of influence " as the Gemun " ^bere "; even Japan 
condescended to mark her "sphere of influence" 
in the province of Fu-Kien opposite Ponnosa. 
In short, the dismemberment of China among the 
great Powers seemed to be fairly under way. 

These de\-elopments were watched by England 
and Japaa with extreme anxiety. They had 
common grounds for fear. The maintenance d 
the status quo in China and equal opportunities 
for trade to all nations was of supreme importance 
to England, in order to preserve the predomina- 
ing political and commercial influence she had 
hitherto enjo^. The independence of China 
was vital to Japan, for its loss would mean the 
setting up of European kingdoms at tbe very doer 
of Jiqwn, to the constant menace of her national 
welfare, even her existence. For these reasons, 
England and Japan seemed for a time to have 
determined to sui^rt even stn^e-handcd China's 
int^rity and tbe "open door." 

It was oflSdally declared "that it is of vital 
importance for the commerce and influence of 
Great Britian that the independence of China 
should be respected." It was announced through 
the mouth of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, a member 
of the Cabinet of that time, that "the British 
Go\-enuDent is absolutely determined, at any cost, 
evtn at the risk of war, that 'the open door' 
in China shall not be dosed." But when Eng- 
land saw the audacious proceedings of her rivals 
in despoiling China, she became a little suspicious 
of the wisdom of her stand, and seemed to have 
concluded that the position of Count von BUlow 
might after all be wiser. The German Chan- 
cellor had declared before the Reichstag: "Men- 
tion has been made of the partition of China. 
Such a [>artilion will not be brought about by ui 
at any rate. All we have done ts to provide that, 
c what may, we ourselves slull not go eDq>ty- 



quisitton of Eowloon ofqxiate Hong Kong, are 
the proceedings that reflect the doubting mood of 
Great Britain It was the same story with Japan, 
for, while she was constantly proclaiming her 
determination to maintain China's integrity, she 
took a hand in the marking of a "sphere of in- 
fluence." The whole story shows the wavering 
attitude of En^and and Japan during the years 
prior to the Boxer outbreak. On tbe minds of 
the English and Japanese statesmen was slowly 
but steadily dawning the conviction that, tmleaa 




Tbe demarkation of the British "sphere of in- 
Buence" in the Yangtze rcgioDs, and the ac- 



Bome effective means could be devised, it would 
become almost impassible to stem the tide <A 
EuropeanaggressioninChina. Engjand and Japan 
separately each experienced the difficulty of hold- 
ing even its own position, still more of resisting 
the European combination. England had tried 
the experiment in the Anglo-Rusaian Agreement 
of 1899 and the An^o-German Agreement of 
1900. But En^and had already been dethroned 
in the coundl-board of nations at Peking and 
relegated to an inferior place. Whatever En^and 
proposed to the Chinese Court was almoatsure 
to be frustrated by the counter schemes of Russia, 
France, and Germany. And England's lew of 
prestige extended from Peking to Tcbena. 
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As to JapaD lier whole diplomatic history from 
the signing of the Treaty of Shimonoseki to that 
<rf the Anglo- Japanese Treaty, is the history of 
humiliation and the acceptance of condescension. 
Through diplomacy she was shorn of the best 
fruits of her victory over China; from Port Ar- 
thur, Wd-hei-Wei, and the Liao-tung Peninsula 
on which she bad shed so ungrudgingly the blood 
of her sons, she was elbowed out; in Korea, for 
whose independence and r^eneration Japan 
fought, she found her influence soon waning, and 
only "saved her face" by the compromise with 
Russia in concluding the Russo-Japanese Conven- 
tion of 1896. Not only was she compelled to 
acquiesce in these humiliations and injustices, 
but she was not able to raise one protest against 
those transactions that snatched from China 
Port Arthur, Kiao-Chau, and other territories, 
before her very solicitous eyes that had scarcely 
winded since the battles of Rinchow and the 
Yalu. 

It was in such a situation that John Hay came 
out with his famous drcular. Its first marked 
effect was to stifien the backbones of England and 
Japan. Credit is due the great American states- 
man, therefore, not for the origination of the 
doctrine of the "open door," but for giving a 
strong impetus toward its preservation. 

The diplomatic experiences of England and 
Japan above outlined were sufficient to convince 
the respective governments that only a strong 
combination could uphold their policy, and safe- 
guard their interests, in China. Herein are the 
reasons and genesis of the Anglo-Japanese Al- 
liance concluded in igos. The cardinal points 
of the treaty were the muntenance of China's 
integrity and the "open door" and tbe-indepen- 
dence of R<nrea, and the safeguarding of the 
spedal interests in Eastern Asia of the contracting 
parties. The Alliance was intended to preserve 
peace in the Far East, or, if peace was broken, 
to restrict the area of possible hostilities. It 
failed to achieve the first object, but it em- 
phatically fulfilled the second. The treaty was 
renewed in 1905. The prindpa] changes in the 
terms of the treaty from those of 190a were the 
indusion of India among the specified regions, 
and the vital decision that hostilities with only 
one Power involved both allies. The Alliance 
was again renewed in 1911, when a provision was 
inaerted that ndtber of the contracting parties 



was obliged to go to war with a Power with whom 
a treaty of arbitration was in force. 

There was some opposition to the renewal of 
the Alliance amcmg certain sections of the Britisb 
community. It was based on these grounds: 

I. The Alliance has already served its pur- 
pose. The Russians' defeat on the Manchuiian 
fidds has completdy dissipated the fear of their 
encroachment on China. Tbe An^o-Ruasian 
Agreement of 1907 which settled the dilutes 
on the Ai^o-Russian border, extending from the 
Pamir to Teheran, minimizes the Russian '"^"■'^ 
to British rule in India. The Angjo-Japanese 
Alliance has, therdore, lost its rmson £tlrt. 

a. The Japanese Alliance is deddedly un- 
popular among the British colonies on the Padfic, 
— Australia, New ZeaUnd, Canada. Their at- 
titude toward J^wnese laborers is similar to that 
of the Americans on the Pacific Coast. Con- 
sequently, the antagonism of the Colonies to 
Japanese laborers, on the one band, and the re- 
sentment fdt by the Japanese pec^ for the 
humiliation of their compatriots on the other, 
might place the British Government in on ex- 
tremdy awkward position, if the Jqioncse 
Alliance is continued, 

3. If we remain allies of Japan, there is a possi- 
bility of England finding herself in the most 
embarrassing situation, in case the American- 
Japanese relation reaches a breaking point. This 
fear was, however, set at rest by the new arbitiii- 
tion treaty provision in the treaty oi 1911 al- 
ready rderred to. 

The oppodtion .failed to shake the profound 
faith of the responsible statesmen of Great Britain 
and Japan in the wisdcnn of renewing the Al- 
liance, and they put their seals to the instrument. 
Their motives and reasons in ddng so must, there- 
fore, be eluddated in order to make plain the aim 
and spirit of the treaty now in force, which, in 
turn, will explain more than anything else the 
present Far Eastern dtuation. Such an attempt 
is herein made as briefly as possible. 

I. The imperial policy of Great Britain and 
Japan demanded the renewal of the Alliance. 
The late Marquis Romura, who, on Japan's aide, 
was chiefly responsible in giving birth to the 
Alliance, presented the authoritative Japanese 
view of it He said bdore the Imperial Diet, " the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance is the life of Japanese 
diplomacy and, therefore, everything must be 
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done to avoid any step likdy to impair it." The 
same was recently affirmed most forcibly in 
ward and deed by the present Foreign Min- 
ister, Baron Kato. It was the Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance that gave Japan a free hand to %ht 
Russia. It was the Alliance that prevented 
the intervention of European Powers after the 
war, and saved Japan from repeating the bit- 
ter expoience of 1895. It was the Alliance that 
added prestige to Japan in the ooundl of nations. 
No leas great have been the benefits Great 
Britain has secured from the Alliance. On this 
point, however, let Englishmen, themselves, 
■peak for their own country. The following 
quotation is selected out of many as its forecast 
is very enlightening on the present European 
situatlfXL A brilliant English journalist, after 
iwiewing the reign of King Edward, and com- 
menting on the significance of the Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance says: "In foreign afiairs pn^r, there 
was not a sensitive spot on the map of which it 
could be tnily said that British policy was pros- 
pcCDos or our outlook encouraging. Our relations 
with Russia involved increasing friction upon an 
extending line. ... To this was now 
added the definite change, by itself epoch-making, 
in the traditional relations with Germany. To 
that state of things, if we persisted in the splendid 
isoiatioQ, there could be only one end — a Euro- 
pean coalition under German leadership, and to 
that might have been added a Russo-Japanese 
arrangement at our expense In Asia. These were 
mntingmdes so real, dangers so definite and 
nrgeot, as to bring about what was nothing less 
than a revolution in our foreign policy. It had 
to be made and it was made Splen- 
did isolation was ended by a compact. The 
Japanese alliance was the most remarkable and 
dramatic engagement into which our policy had 
cvfT cotcnd. The compact was the solid f ounda- 
tkn stone for the new structure of diplomacy 
' y raised. Having made one treaty of 
e we were necessarily open to other negotia- 
tkos. In face ot Germany our sole desire was and 
is to keep what we had held, but the former co- 
D ol this Power could no longer be relied 
That fact, once evident, was bound to 
■ and remain the most important con- 
Q of our policy; the whole perspective in 
i had been viewed, was 
The evident dlsai^iear- 



ance of hostility to France, the new c^n minded- 
ness with regard to Russia, gradually brought 
about a corresponding change of thought and 
feeling in each of these countries. Under King 
Edward's auspices the entenie cordiale (with 
France) was eSected; the Anglo-Russian rap- 
prochement followed; and ■ . . this country 
had eluded greater perils than had threatened her 
for many a day, and had again secured a firmer 
diplomatic position than we had hdd for a 
century." 

The Anglo- Ja[>anese Alliance has thus served as 
the first link in the chain of subsequent tmder- 
standings among the European aUtes now en- 
gaged in the tremendous struggle against Ger- 
many and Austro-Hungaiy. England's far- 
sighted and far-reaching imperial pt^cy has 
thus induced her statesmen to conclude the third 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty. The interests England 
has to safeguard, it needs no emphasis, are multi- 
fold; these impose upon her the shaping of her 
imperial policy, not by specific interests in cer- 
tain spots, but in terms of continents and oceans. 
And back of all lies the stq)reme importance of 
the command of the sea. 

3. Here we come to the second fact<» that has 
influenced the continuance of the Jt^ianese Al- 
liance, It has enabled England to withdraw her 
large Asiatic fieet to the home waters, liberating 
thus a strong naval force for use in maintaining 
against the pretension of Germany the supremacy 
of the sea. England has in a sense confided to her 
ally the policing of the Far Eastern waters — a 
fact not to be overlooked in considering Ji^>an'8 
quick decision to mobilize her fleet against the 
activities of German waships in Eastern seas. 

To the above considerations we should, of 
course, add all the factors that have contributed 
to the conclusion of the first and second Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty. 

The foregoing survey of Far Eastern history 
and the analysis of the aim and so^ of the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty, will, the writer hopes, 
make Japan's present action perfectiy dear. 
To summarize, then, the grounds of Japan's war 
with Germany are: 

I. To fulfill her treaty obligations to her ally. 

Count Okuma, Japan's premier, declares that 
"every sense of loyalty and honor obliges J^nn 
to cotiperate with Great Britian to dear from these 
waters the enanles, who, in the past, the pretcot. 
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and the future, menace her interest, her trade, her 
shi[^hig, and her people's lives." Japan's part 
in the cooperative measures with her ally is, then, 
to capture or destroy German warships and to 
reduce KJao-Chau. That its reduction is no 
child's play will soonei or later be fully demon- 
strated to the world. Great Britain at the present 
moment can hardly dispense with a large fleet 
or expeditionary force sufficient to reduce Kiao- 
Chau; and she sees fit to rely upon her ally's 
arms for the undertaking of the difficult task, 
while Japan whole-heartedly comes to her ally's 
aid in fulfihnent of the obligations imposed upon 
her by the An{^o-J^>anese Treaty. Had Japan 
dented bom taking such an action she would 
have been forever branded as a cowardly, selfish 
nation, and none would in future have trusted or 
befriended her. 

2. Toestablish firmly China's integrity and the 
principle of the "open door" and to ensure Japan's 
own safety and a lasting peace in the Orient. 

Kiao-Chau is the child conceived, begotten, 
and bred by the Kaiser's policy of the "mailed 
fist." In Tsingtao there is a rock-hewn tablet on 
which is inscribed in German and Chinese the 
story of the birth of the colony. Those who 
know either tongue can readily tell that the 
murder of two holy apostles of the gospel by a 
Shantung mob has led to the [founding of this 
fortified colony, which two divisions of the 
Japanese army might find it hard to dislodge. 
In Peking, facing the Hata Mon (gate) that 
pierces the Tartar Wall, there stands the Kettler 
Arch, erected by the Chinese Government as an 
apology for the murder by the Boxers of the Ger- 
man Minister Von Kettler. In Tientsin a monu- 
qient that personifies the German mihtarism, 



erected, it is said, in honor of those who fou^t 
and died during the Boxer outbreak, guards the 
entrance to the German settlement, giving notice 
to China of the might of the Fatherland. Such 
a brandishing of the "mailed fist" is consoling 
neither to China nor to the outside world. 

Kiao-Chau is the last vestige of European 
aggression on China begun in 1895. As long as 
the German stronghold remains standing to serve 
the purpose of German imperialism and mili- 
tarism, so long the policy, which John Hay so 
luddly enunciated, is in danger of subverdon. 
For, who knows whether, when Germany is fuUy 
prepared, the present nucleus of German im- 
perialism at Kiao-Chau might not develq> into a 
f actor whosepower the worldhas not yet measured! 

Japan has, therefore, resolved in co5peration 
with her ally to root out German imperialism in 
the Far East, in order to place on a safer and man 
solid foundation the principle for which England, 
America, and Japan have so long contended, and 
thus to secure lasting peace in the Orient. The 
pledge Japan has given to restore Kiao-Chau 
eventually to China is an evidence of her sincerity 
to stand for the maintenance of China's integrity 
and the "open door." If there is any danger at 
all, that danger, extremely remote though it be, 
lies with China herself, who might by some mis- 
guided act bring down upon herself her own ruin. 
Japan's premier has most emptiatically stated that 
"Japan has no ulterior motive, no desire to secure 
more territory, no thought of depriving China or 
any other peoples of anything which they now 
possess." It goes without saying that Japan will 
never take any measiu« that might be construed 
as prejudicial to the interests of the United States. 
For America is Japan's best friend. 



THE STORY OF ALSACE-LORRAINE 



ALSACE-LORRAINE, the sign of France's 
humiliation at the hands of Germany in 
1870, and but for which there might not, 
perh^is, have been any war io 1914, has been for 
nearly half a century a German imperial territory 
— a "Reichsland." Originally it was not French. 
From the tune of the great Charlemagne until the 
peace of Westphalia, in 1648, it was one of the 
countships of the empire. Half a century of war 
followed and Strassburg became a part of France. 
Gradually more territory was acqwred, until, by 



the end of the French revolution, Miilhausen also 
had become French. Both Alsace and l^orrainc, 
particularly Alsace, suffered a great deal during 
the war of 1870. The earlier battles of the cam- 
paign were fought there. Strassburg was besieged 
and taken. The surrender of Alsace and part of 
Lorraine was made the principal condition of 
peace by Bismarck. The Iron Chancellor htm^f 
would have been content with a language bound- 
ary, that is, with taking the German-speaking 
part and letting France keep the part where 
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French was the mother tongue. His generals, 
however, insisted that they must have Metz and 
its environs for strategic purposes. Therefore 
Alsace and Lorraine, with the exception of the 
districts of Belfort were taken. 

The Berlin Government introduced the German 
parliamentary system in May 1871. Alsace and 
Lorraine (Elsass-Lothringen) were to be governed 
by the power of the German Emperor himself and 
the Federal Council of the Bundesrat until 
January i, 1874, when the constitution of the 
German Empire was to be established. The 
campaign of Prussification was begun at once, 
although «ith indifferent success from the first. 
In September 1S71, a vote was taken on the 
question as to who would consider themselves 
Germans and remain, or French subjects, and 
transfer their domicile to France. About 45,000 
persons chose to leave their homes and cross the 
border into France. Portions of both Alsace and 
Lorraiite continued irreconcilable, although the 
Gcrmanization process was applied steadily. The 
German language was made compulsory in the 
public schods and in the courts and legislative 
bodic!^; French radical newspapers were suppressed 
and all the schools of learning put under German 
control. 

The French never forgot their loss of the two 
pro\-inces. Revenge for the talcing of Alsace- 
Lorraine has been part of France's foreign policy 
since her defeat in 1S71. It was chiefly with the 



aim of some day getting these lost [»ovioces 
back that the republic made her alliance with 
Rus^ 

Various changes have taken place during recent 
years in the political status of the Reichsland, as 
Alsace-Lorraine is known officially by the Ger- 
mans, in the direction of greater autonomy. A 
new constitution for the two provinces was enacted 
in 191 1. Reprcsentati\'es were provided for, but 
n-ith no voting power. According to this con- 
stitution, which made the two provinces a state 
of the German federation, the German Emperw 
exercises sovereign power, and is represented at 
Strassburg by a governor (Statthalter), who is at 
the head of the government. There arc two 
chambers elected by universal suffrage. 

A great deal of bitterness was occasioned in a 
small Alsatian town called Zabem, in 1913, by the 
ruthless repressive action of a Prussian raiment 
quartered there. Military outrages upon dvilians 
were reported, and finally the Prussian regiment 
was n-ithdrawn. 

Alsace and Lorraine together contain 5,600 
square miles and make up an area somewhat 
larger than the State of Connecticut, with a 
population of about 3,000,000. About 85 per 
cent, of the people speak German as tbdr mother 
tongue; the remaining ispercent. useFrendiora 
patois. There are some large and important 
towns in the provinces, including Strasabuig, 
Mulhauscn and Kolmar. 



THE KIEL CANAL AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 



A GLANCE at the map of northern Europe 
cannot fail to impress the reader with the 
%ital importance to Germany of the Kai- 
ser Wilhelm, or Kiel, Canal, which connects the 
North Sea with the Baltic. This waterway has 
lieen of prime importance to German naval 
ktrateg}' e\xr since its construction. The naval 
hose at Kiel on the Baltic Sea entrance, with a 
{Mipulation of 100,000, is one of the main fod 
of German strategy. By means of the canal, the 
Kaiser's Baltic Fleet, can go tn the assistance of 
the German High Sea Fleet in the North Sea, 
making the passage in less than sixteen hours. 
If, on the other hand, it should be neccssar)', all 
the Kaiser's ships of war in evcr^* waterway of 
the globe can pass through the canal two abreast 
mto the Baltic; where with the North Sea en- 



trance dosed, the enemy is powerless to readi 
them. 

niiile the offidai name of the waterway is the 
KaLscr Wilhelm Canal the world knows it by the 
shorter, more familiar name of Kiel Canal. It Is 
in the Prussian pro\-ince of Schleswig-Holstein, 
almost at the foot of what b known as the Jut- 
land Peninsula. Starting near the mouth of the 
Elbe River across from Cuzhaven, the real port 
of Hamburg, the canal takes a generally ncnlb- 
cast course about a third of the way, then it 
turns east, and then southeast, following meat 
of the way the route of an older canal built in 
1784, by King Christian VII <rf Denmark. Hie 
length of the waterway from the western end, 
near BrunsbQttel, to the eastern end at WQl, dcu 
the baibor of Kid, ti a Uttk naRthu.iiaS:«-«iBa9^ 
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By the simimer of 1914 the work of broadening the chief dock yards and naval huta of the 

and deepening (he canal was ounplete, and its Gennan coast. It connects Wilhehnshafen, the 

dimensions had beosme approximately, depth, base of the North Sea Fleet, with Kid, tim 

30 feet, width at bottom, 70 feet, widUi at top, Baltic base, and Daudg, another base and 

330 feet. All modem appliances, including seaport. 
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THE BALTIC 



lighting by electricity, will make the nine hours' At the harbor of Kiel, which b one of tbe finat 

passage of an ordinary steamer comfortable and on the German coast, are the imperial docb utd 

expeditious. The canal crosses the peninsub. ship building yards. There are also the private 

at sea level although there are locks to neutrar yards of the Krupps and Howalds, the great 

lize the tide changes. It Qovs almost between German ship builders. 
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WHEN the smoke of battle has cleared, 
whatever the outcome, there mil be a 
new map of the world for future genera- 
tions to study. The most significant changes are 
bound to take place, not in the map of Europe, 
but in the colonial possessions of the warring 
powers. Not the least impressive, though per- 
haps the least known colonial empire, belongs to 
Germany. England, France, even little Holland 
— these have great colonial possessions. But few 
people to-day realize that Germany by her 
"mailed fist" policj", combined with watchful 
waiting, and quickness to seize opportunities, has 
now built up an empire outside of Europe in ex- 
tent live times as large as the whole Fatherland. 
German possessions fall into three main di\-i- 
sions — her African colonies, her sole Asian strong- 
hold of Kiao-Ciiau, and her islands in the Pacific. 
Four fifths of her colonial territory lies in Africa. 



On the East Coast, just south of the British toii- 
tory of big game renown, is German East Africa. 
almost the exact size of all our Atlantic Coast 
States from Maine to Florida. This coastal tti^ 
Germany acquired in 1890 from the Sultan ol 
Zanzibar by payment of a miUioo dollan. Co 
the west coast corresponding in area to our three 
Paciiic coast states, lies Gennan Southwest Afika, 
the only German dependency in Africa adapted to 
white colonization. Instead of the luxuriant 
tropical vegetation of the east coast, we find here 
conditions suited to the raising of large herds of 
livestock. Farther north on the west coast 
Germany has established herself in the Kamcnm 
and Togoland, an area greater in extent than all 
of France and the British Isles. But tbe fact 
which makes this question of German colcuies in 
Africa of extreme interest at the present time, b 
that in every single instance her possessions border 
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on soot British territory. The whole political 
complexion of Africa, therefore, is certain to be 
profoundly changed by the war. 

In the Far East, German territory is confined 
to a strip of land in China hardly 300 square miles 
in area — the Protectorate of Eiao-Chau. Here 
across the way from Korea on the Yellow Sea, 
Germany has built for herself with her coal sup- 
plies, dry-docks and forts, a formidable centre of 
influence in the East 

The third part of Colonial Germany consists of 
bo- possessions in the southern Pacific. Strewn 
along from the Indian Ocean, out across the 
Padfic for 8,000 mfles they stretch, an area of 
96,000 square mOes in all, yet defended by a 
whitcpopulation of less than 3,000. They include 
the Imndreds of settlements known collectively 
u the Gcnnan New Guinea Protectorate: the 



Marshall and Solomon islands, the Felan and 
the Marianne groups, the widely scattered Caro- 
linas and the Bismarck Archipelago. Almost all 
of these island-groups, were bought from Spain . 
in 1899. On the island of New Guinea itself, 
Germany holds in Kaiser Wilhelm's land, a large 
slice right next to that of England. Far out in mid- 
Pacific lie Germany's Samoan possessions: Savaii 
and Upolu together with several smaller islets. 
The rest of the group belongs to the United States, 
and this b the only instance where America is 
Germany's next door neighbor. The Samoan 
Islands were ceded to Germany and the United 
States in 1899 by treaty with Great Britain. 

Such then, is Germany's colonial empire, widely 
scattered, embracing a total of 1,134,339 square 
miles of territory, with a population of 14^3,950 
subjects. 
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AS AFFECTED BY THE WAR 

THE EFFECT ON THE UNITED STATES 

BY CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 



LIKE the tain, the penalties of a great war 
fa)l alike on the just and on the unjust. 
Although the United States is innocent of 
blame for the present conflict (with all the parties 
to which wc were, and still continue to be, on 
terms of impartial friendship) the Nation has 
already paid a heavy toll because of the war, and 
it will be obliged to pay an increasingly heavy 
one as time goes on. 

First came the great demand for gold for ex- 
port and an endeavor by European investors 
to realize on American securities at any price, 
that compelled the shutting down of the stock 
exchanges. Financial and conunerdal operations 
on a large scale were reduced to the lowest limits 
pending the taking of necessary precautions 
against total demoralization. Business every- 
where felt the shock keenly. 

Foreign trade was practically brought to a 
standstill. The sea-borne traffic of the world is 
carried ui a fleet of approximately 31,000 vessels 
having an aggregate capacity of 47,000,000 gross 
tons, in round numbers, of which Great Britain 
owns 40 per cent,, Germany 11 per cent., France 
5 per cent., and the rest of the nations at war 
enough to bring the aggregate to nearly two thirds 
of the grand total. Barely 10 per cent, of our 
foreign commerce is carried in American ships, 
and on the north Atlantic we have but a single 
line of four venerable vessels. With hostile war- 
ships scouring the seas, the owners of commercial 
craft naturally prefer to keep their ships in some 
safe port This applies not merely to the North 
Atlantic trade, but to the traffic with the 
West Indies, South America, Africa, the Far East, 
and Australasia. Until one side or the other 
gains the mastery of the sea, or until we can pro- 
vide ourselves, by purchase, with a merchant 
marine, under the new law, the embargo on com- 
merce must continue. Some of the finest vessels 
in the trans-Atlantic trade were built with the 



aid of governmental subsdies on conditkn 
that they should be converted to military use m 
case of war. These will not be available for oom- 
merce in any case until the war is ended. The 
situation may at any time be further am^dicated 
by blockades, so that the acquisition of vcssds 
of our own would not help us out altogether. The 
concern of the Washington Administration over 
this situation is evidenced by the radical relirf 
measures which are imder discus^on. 

The embargo on shipping and the dislocatioD 
of the exchange market caused congestion of 
wheat at the ports, which reacted vpon the rail- 
roads and thence on the farmers in the WcsL 
The stevedores and longshoremen were the first 
Americans to suffer from the consequences of the 
war, but in a very few days the effects had qnead 
over all the country. 

A still more serious aspect of the situatioo ii 
that the nations at war are our best cusfaunm. 
Of our total exports, amounting in i9r3 to 
$3,465,884,149, these warring nations tool: 
$1,190^463^425, sending us in return goods vil- 
ued at $709498,119. In other words, 44 per 
cent, of all our foreign trade is with those nitioos 
which are now at war. Practically the entiie 
able-bodied male population in all these countries 
has been withdrawn from industrial pundts, 
leaving only women, children, and old men to do 
whatever useful work is done. The woaa d 
Europe are accustomed to doing mud) cJ tlie 
drudgery, because even in time <A peace all ■bl^ 
bodied young men are compiled to give it Itist 
three of the best years of their life to the amy; 
but there is a limit to what the women cm do. 
The purchasing power erf these nations has il- 
ready been reduced to the lowest possiUe ipm, 
and it will continue at the tnininmni for a loog 
period after peace has been declared. Ooi titde 
must decline because there will be fewer peopi* 
mth -wtuaa to trade. Some iodustries will dooU- 
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k» be Mfioaaly affected, others to a lesser degree, 
but tiiousaDds wfl] be tfaiowD out of work, while 
the cost of living increases, and the Government, 
deprived of custuns duties may be obliged to 
levy a war tax, which will make thinp sUll more 
uncomfortable (or the American dtizen who has 
DO part in the quarrd. 

Whatever the seventeoi million meo^ who 
■le trying to kill each other, and their families 
may do without, at least they must have food. 
It happens that although the wheat crop of the 
rest of the world is short about 438,000,000 bush- 
els, or 14 per cenL, that of the United Sutes 
■bows an increase ot 148,000,000 bushds. The 
com crop is 187,000,000 bushels larger than a 
year ago, and the oat crt^ is 31,000,000 bushels 
larger. The total increase in the three great 
cereals over last year is 366,000,000 bushels. 
This surplus we shall be able to dispose of at 
prices that have already advanced materially 
and that are pretty certain to go still higher. 
This is all very well for those who have grain to 
BcU; but, unfcfftunately, we cannot have one price 
for foreign customers and another for the home 
mai^L There are more consumers than pro- 
ducers of cereals, so the great majority wiU find 
nothing agreeable in the increased cost of grain 
and flmn*. 

There is anotho- consideration. Though oui 
exports of foodstuffs tot the year ending June 
30, 1914, totalled $450,396,666, we impwted 
$47S/>70,689 worth. In other words, we are 
unable to feed ourselves, but must go out into 
the world's markets and make up the shortage 
in provisions at the same increased prices that 
otheis pay. 

The tariff was taken off sugar for the benefit 
of the consumer. But an important part of the 
world's supply of sugar comes from beets grown in 
the countries now at war. It is uncertain whether 
the present crop can be harvested w not. On 
the prapect d a shortage sugar advanced a cent 
a pound to the consumer before the war was a 
week otd. Heat, butter, egp, cheese, and other 
articles of food also promptly started to climb. 
Stcd advanced a dollar a ton. Many chemicals, 
drugs, and innumerable other ntanufacturcd 
articles axne almost wholly ttom the war lone. 
The opening of hostilities promptly cut off the 
■Vply. As it is extremely uncertain when this 
noree of «up|>ly nil! again be avaOable, or when, 



or to what extent, American manufacturers wiU 
be in a position to sui^y the demand, the con- 
sumer may ctHifidently count on paying fancy 
prices for all these articles or going without them. 

Gennany supplied an important part ot the 
fertilizers used on American farms. If this 
suiqily, now entirely cut off, is not forthcoming 
when needed, the result may be a decreased 
production next year which will offset any bene- 
fit the farmers affected may gain through in- 
creased prices for their crops. 

In short, there is no lack of ways in which to 
collect from America the penalty for Europe's 
crime. The penalty has been passed altxig to 
the average man everywhere in the form of a 
prompt increase in the cost <rf living, with the 
comforting assurance that the increase is likely 
to go on indefinitely. In all probability there will 
be a temporary slowing up in all lines, which 
will make dollars scarcer for the average man at 
the same time that the purchasing power of the 
dollar is shrinking. , 

Another very serious result <rf the war will be 
to shut off the su[^y of foreign capital. Amer- 
ica has always been a heavy borrower, and could 
continue to borrow with profit to herself. The 
railroads alone need billions in the next few years 
if they are to be developed on a scale that will 
allow the country to grow. But after sudi a 
titanic struggle as is now going on Europe wiO 
be lu^essly bankrupt No matter who wing 
the nominal victory all the nations involved will 
be the real losers, and their neighbors will suffer 
to a lesser degree. Countless billions in capital 
and property will be destroyed utteriy, and the 
best lives of the countries will be wiped out by 
scores of thousands. It is, obviously, impossible 
to make any sort of guess at the number of lives 
to be lost, but perhaps past experience may serve 
as a guide in appreciating the awful cost in blood. 
The Japanese death rate in the Russian- Japanese 
war on the battleSdd, from wounds and from 
disease, was 79 per thousand per year. Assuming 
that the nominal strength of all the nations, 
amounting to 17,000,000 men, is actually called 
out, and that the war lasts one year, the death 
roll would total, at the Japanese rate, i,343iOoo. 
Whatever the number of lives cut off before thdr 
time may be, the productive power and purdiaa- 
ing capacity of the nations will be reduced by - 
lull Ottl wodb. to>!li»iBMtft\Kt»iA«A.'^» 
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productive ciqiacity of other scores of thousands 
doomed to drag out the rest of theii lives as hope- 
less cripplesor invalids, unable to take caieof them- 
selves, to say nothing of caring foi others. Finally, 
the hirth rate will be reduced by all these horrors, 
so that altogether the waning nations will be set 
back many years in the march of progress. Tak- 
ing all these things into consideration, it must be 
conceded that our trade with Europe is not likely 
to be what it has been for some time to come. 

All this is but the climax to a ruinous drain 
that had continued until the world was suffering 
from a famine of o^iital. The belligerents had 
been qiending iq)watd of a billion dollars a year 
in preparation for war, which was the best possi- 
ble way to make war inevitable. This vast ex- 
penditure served no useful purpose, but, to- 
gether with the earning c^>adty of four million 
men withdrawn from useful labor to serve in 
the armies, was as utterly lost as if it had been 
sunk in the depths of the ocean. Besides this, 
financiers had just completed the task of raising 
considerably more than a billion dollars to foot 
the bill for the wars in the Balkans, added to 
which England was still paying interest on a debt 
of more than a billion dollars incurred in the Boer 
War. The economic convalescence of the na- 
tions must be slow, because they were finandaUy 
anemic before the war began. 

Still there is a streak of silver, even in this 
sombre cloud. The warring millions will have to 
be fed and clothed somehow. At whatever sacri- 
fice, they will have to raise money with which to 
buy the necessaries of life, and to a large extent 
they will have to buy from us. They must find 
some means of getting provisions across the sea, 
if they have to send a whole fleet of battleships 
to convoy each freighter. Also, the rest of the 
world must turn to us now for the manufactured 
goods formerly purchased from the warring na- 
tions. A little more than half our foreign trade 
last year was with nations not directly concerned 
in the war. There is now a chance for us to ob- 
tain the bulk of the trade Europe formerly en- 
joyed with these nations. The prompt action 
of New York bankers in establishing a sort of 
international clearing house to offset the collapse 
of all ordinary foreign exchange indicates a 



disposition to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. 

Indeed, some of the ablest finandeis now assert 
that the present situation is this Nation's great 
opportunity if we but have the wisdom to gra^ it 
We can become the leader (A the world in in- 
dustry, commerce, and finance if we will, so these 
farseeing men aver. In order to do this we 
must economize. The rich have been economis- 
ing in recent years, but the fanner and the wocL- 
ingman have been growing ever more profiigste. 
As the second step toward world leadershq> they 
say we must enact the trust bills over whidi Con* 
gress has been deliberating all summer. Every* 
body knows there are underlying evils that need 
to be cured, and which these bills are intended to 
cure. They may not be perfect measures, but 
at least they make a beginning and they can be 
improved later as experience may suggest. 

One effect of the present situation will be to 
compel us to finance our own ventures, since 
we can get no capital from Europe. Tlie baokoi 
say we can do it. 

Another effect of the war will be to cut off im- 
migration. Naturally, no man ct4>able of beai^ 
ing arms will be allowed to leave any <tf the na- 
tions involved while hostilities last. Afto^ 
ward they will be even more urgently needed 
than they are now. This will not be a serious 
drawback, because there is labor enou^ here do* 
to meet the demand, though the restrictioi of 
che^ Ubor will check the wasteful developmat 
of natural resources and con:q>el the conserva- 
tion of which so much has been said, but towaid 
which so little has been done. 

Another effect will be to compel the United 
States to provide its own merchant marine so 
that we may no longer be dependent on foitigB 
ship owners to get our products to market The 
AdministraUon has already perceived this, ukI 
has begun the task of modernizing out ardaic 
shipping laws. Lest this remetfy prove inaik- 
quate or too slow in effect, the government itadt 
also proposes to go into the shipping business. 

Another effect which will inure to out btnefit 
is that we shall be compelled to manufacture ooi 
own cotton instead of sending so large a pwtiaD 
of it abroad to be manufactured. 
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OUR RIGHTS AND DUTIES AS A NEUTRAL 

BY CHARLES CHENEY HYDE 



?0N the outbreak of the European war 
the United States finds itself placed in a 
new relation to each belligerent Power, 
Idenly subjected to a variety of duties, and 
id of certain lights that accrue only in 
aKvmal times. With a merchant marine 
m to insigDificance, and with a vast export 
hieatened mth paralysis by the lack of 
bottoms, we nevertheless face a situation 
aahington would have rejoiced to substi- 
' that which confronted him in 1793, for 
the United States as a neutral enjoys 
bat were not dreamed of at the close of the 
ith century; and those rights are in large 



be Hague Conventions of 1907, concerning 
ds and duties of neutral powers in naval 
d the rights and duties of neutral powers 
wms in case of war on land, the United 
s, happUy, a party. It has also accepted 
laration of Ltmdon of 1909, concerning the 
naval war. The purpose of that agree- 
as to make dear the taw to be applied by 
^posed International Prize Court, the 
uent for the establishment of which was 
ted at The Hague in 1907. Though the 
have not established the Prize Court or 
1 generally the Declaration of London, 
Led States has formally ratified both agree- 
By so doing it has recorded its approval 
nles enunciated in the latter document. 
at, therefore, complain of the conduct of 
ligetent whidk may seek to conform to or 
on them. Although the Parliament of 
Britain has acted adversely upon the 
tkm of London, that country is, nevcrthe- 
e to change its position and to make that 
nent the guide of its own prize courts. 
g th^ law from that source, their deds- 
oot be denounced by us as unjust. For 
venl codifications the United States has 
[tay a price the extent of which is hardly 
■edated. However useful may be the 
Ige at the very commencement of hostili- 
4iat a neutral may reasonably expect, the 
msdves are in certain respects so adverse 
ests (rf such a state that it is only through 



the grim experience of a general European war that 
the United States can fairly estimate how well it 
has conserved Its vital interests in accepting as 
law principles that may now be relentlessly^q>lied. 

According to The Hague Conventions the 
United States as a government is obliged to 
refrain from taking any part in the war. Im- 
partial partidpation does not suffice. We could 
not excuse the sale of arms to Germany by pleading 
readiness to supply likewise France or Rusua. 
The scope of the duty of abstention is broad. 
The Government must not furnish a belligerent 
with anything that will serve to increase its fight- 
ing power, such as ammunition or other war 
material, or warships. Incidental to this general 
duty to abstain from partidpation, the neutral 
finds itself burdened with a still more onerous 
duty to prevent its territory and resources from 
being employed to strengthen the military or 
naval power of a belligerent. The diligence re- 
quired of a neutral is measured by the "means at 
its disposal." Those means must be used to 
prevent the commission of warlike acts within 
its waters, en- the passage of belligerent troops over 
its territory. The neutral is obviously not respon- 
sible for what it is powerless to prevent. 

From the rules <i the Treaty of Washington of 
1871, which made possible the Geneva Arbitration 
of the so-called Alabama Claims, has been derived 
the well-known prindple expressed in happier 
terms in 1907, that "a neutral Government is 
bound to employ the means at its disposal to 
prevent the fitting out or arming of any vessel 
within its jurisdiction which it has reason to be- 
lieve is intended to cruise, or engage in hostile 
operations, against a Power with which that 
Government is at peace." The same vigilance is 
required of a neutral to prevent the departure 
from its territory of a vessel there adapted entirely 
or partly for warlike use, and intended to cruise 
or engage in hostile operations. Pursuant to 
this obligation the United States has already taken 
extraordinary precautions to prevent the depart- 
ure from Atlantic ports of merchant vessels sailing 
under belligerent fiags if equipped in such a way 
as to fight for their own countries, and tmder con- 
tract for public service in case of war. 
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In sharp contrast to these obligations is the 
express undeistanding that a neutral is not bound 
to prevent the export or transit for the use of a 
belligerent of anything which can be of use to an 
army or a fleet. Thus the United States is not 
required to prevent its citizens from selling or 
exporting arms or war material of any kind. 
Such transactions would, nevertheless, constitute 
direct participation in the war, and hence be re- 
garded as internationally wrongful, so as to sub- 
ject the participant to serious penalties in case of 
the capture of his property. Such conduct would 
also, moreover, disregard the spirit if not the 
letter of President Wilson's Proclamation of Neu- 
trality of August 4th, in which it is declared that 
"the statutes and the treaties of the United States 
alike require that no person within the territory 
and jurisdiction of the United States shall take 
part, directly or indirectly, in said wars." 

Whether war is waged on land or sea, neutral 
territory is deemed inviolable. As to this re- 
quirement The Hague Conventions are explidt. 
Acts of war in neutral waters are forbidden. 
Thus if the Kronprimessin CecUie had been cap- 
tured by any enemy cruiser just as she entered 
Frenchman's Bay on August 4th, the United 
States would have had good cause to demand 
reparation from the government of the captor, and 
would also have found itself compelled to demand 
the release of the vessel. A prize court can not 
be set up on neutral territory or in neutral waters. 
Nor can beUigerent warships make use of such 
waters for the purpose of increasing supplies of 
war material or of completing their crews, or as a 
base of operations against the enemy. 

For numerous purposes a belligerent warship 
may endeavor to make use of neutral waters. 
The Hague Convention of 1907 indicates the 
scope of the privileges that sudi a vessel may 
permitted to enjoy, and thereby enables the 
neutral to follow with certainty a course that shall 
not expose it to the charge of unneutral conduct. 
Let us consider a situation that might arise. 
A French cruise, short of coal and provisions, 
and in an unseaworthy condition is pursued by 
the enemy, and puts into Portland harbor to es- 
cape capture and to rehabilitate herself generally. 
Just inside of Cushing's Island she finds herself in 
the unwelcome company of a German warship 
that made the same port a few hours earlier. 
The Hague Convention has marked out the gen- 



eral course which the United States shonU fcOov; 

and by his Proclamation of Neutrality, I 
Wilson has indicated with precision 1 
would permit. Aca)rdingly,theFrenchsh^«Diikl 
be allowed fuel sufficient to enable her to nmdi 
her nearest home port, or half of that imoar 
if she were rigged to go imder sail and also be 
propelled by steam. Although the United States 
could, without impropriety, if it had adopted 
that method of determining the amount of fud 
to be supplied, allow the vessel to fill its buukea 
built to cany fuel, and thereby greatly inaease 
her effidency, the President has announced a rule 
that is consistent with our previous policy and in 
harmony with what was, prior to 1907, genentlly 
regarded as sound practice. The latitude ac- 
corded the neutral in 1907 was not sought by the 
United States, was vigorously opposed by Great 
Britain, and was the result of a comprranise to 
satisfy the far-reaching demands of Germany. 
With respect to provisions, the French ship couU 
supply herself with garlic and Aroostook County 
potatoes ad libitum, so long as the revictnalnig 
did not exceed the so-called "peace standard." 

It if were in a seaworthy condition the Gennu 
cruiser would be obliged to depart within twenty- 
four hours after its arrival. The French vessd 
might, however, be allowed additional time if 
needed for recoaling or repairs. The latter mi^t 
necessarily consume a few days. Repairs would 
not be permitted that would serve to do more than 
place the ship in a seaworthy condition, and even 
such repairs would not be allowed if they necessi- 
tated a long sojourn. If , as in the case of the 
Russian ship Lena, that entered San Frandsco 
harbor in September, 1904, during the Rusaan- 
Japanese war, necessary repairs would require a 
stay of several weeks or months, the vessd woukl 
be promptiy interned by the United States. By 
interning the ship the United States would be 
taking measives to render her incapable of putting 
to sea during the war. 

It was declared in 1907 that the dtiscos of a 
state which is not taking part in the war aie cod- 
ddered as neutrals. To the Americans that an 
now in belligerent European countries that status 
is predous. It enables the possessor to escape 
numerous burdens which the state that is ragagnl 
in war justiy and of necessity imposes up<Hi its 
own dtizens. One cannot, however, avaO him- 
self of his neutrality if be commits acts aga^ t 
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Sit, or if he voluntarily enlists in the nnks 
ti a party to the conflict. There are, nevertheless 
icr.Cocs which the neutral dtizen on belligerent 
•aS may render without losing his distinctive 
chancter. Americazis in Paris or Berlin might, 
lor example, organize for the purpose of assisting 
in matters of police or dvil administration. They 
might also furnish loans (if their means permitted) 
to one of the belligerents in whose territory they 
did not reside. 

Neutrals on belligerent territory where martial 
law has been declared necessarily feel the rigor 
with which the government asserts its authority. 
It|must be obvious that measures whicb,in seasons 
of peace, indicate abuse of pown', in times of war 
kne their arbitrary aspect and, de^te harsh 
aspects, cease to be regarded as wrongful. Thus 
the movement of neutrals on belligerent soil may 
be restrained, and they may be even temporarily 
prevented from leaving the country. Slight 
ground for su^don that they are acting as spies 
justifies arrest and ample inquiry to determine 
tbe grounds for such a charge. 

To the people of the United States as a whole 
tbe war |»esents no graver a^iect than in its 
bearing upoi our right to export and tran:qx)rt 
to the belligerent countries food, dothing, fud, 
and other things known as conditional contra- 
band. To make dear the problem now confront- 
ing us a brief explanation of the law is necessary. 
** Contraband" is the term employed to describe 
an artide which is liable to capture because of its 
use in the prosecution of the war, and because of 
hs hostile destination. Contraband is subject 
to capture on a neutral vessel and is liable to con- 
demnation. Goods which belong to the owner 
of the omtraband and which are on board the 
same vesad are also UaUe to condemnation. 
Moreover, according to the Declaration of Lon- 
don, the vessel carrying such artides may be «»- 
fisated if the contraband forms "by value, by 
weight, by volume, at by freight, more than half 
tbe cargo." Maritime states have long been aware 
of the importance of the distinction between 
articles adapted soldy for use in war, such as 
guns and projectiles, and those susceptible of use 
in the pursuit of peace as well as in that of war, 
such as food and ooal. Artides of the fmner 
dam have come to be known as absdute contra- 
band, those of the latter as conditional contra* 
band. Tbe purpose o( tbe distinction is to limit 



the right to c^ture articles of the Utter Und to 
occasions when they are destined for an essentially 
hostile end, and to permit the capture (rf those 
of the former kind whenever they are bound for 
the territory of a state engaged in war. In tmler 
to protect neutral commerce from interference, 
the United States has struggled hard for recogni- 
tion of the prindple that what is capable of 
feeding and dothing, and otherwise ministering 
to the sustenance of the people of a belligerent 
state, should not be subject to capture and coo' 
demnation, unless shown to be not only o^Mible 
of use in war, but also destined for that use. 
Though maritime states are not indisposed to 
accept this prindple, there has been diversity of 
Ofunion req)ecting, first, what artides should be 
treated as conditional contraband, and seoondly, 
under what circumstances artides recognised as 
such should be subject to capture. The Dedara- 
tion of London appears to have solved the first 
difficulty by specifying m a[qHt>priate and careful 
lists certain artides as al»olute, and others as 
conditional, contraband (and still others as not 
contraband at all), llius arms of all kinds, gun- 
mountings, dothing, and harness of a distinctively 
military character, animals suitable for use in war, 
and armor-plate are among the articles [daced in 
the first category. Hiey are subject to capture if 
destined to territory bdon^g to or occupied by 
the enemy. This is true whether the carriage of 
the goods is direct, or entails transhiiunent or 
subsequent transport by land. What isdedaive 
is the destination, not of the vessd but of the 
goods. Thus a consignment of uniforms, shipped 
from New York on an American vessel bound tor 
Naples or any other neutral Eun^>ean port, would 
be subject to o^ture, even witUn u^t of Nan- 
tucket, if it were shown that the ultimate destina- 
tion of the goods was Trieste. 

Articles in the second category, and described 
by tbe Declaration of London as conditional con- 
traband, indude foodstuffs, gcAd and silver, paper 
money, boots and shoes, vehides, material for 
telephones and telegraph, fud, lubricants, and 
harness. These artides furnish a substantial 
portion of the export trade of the United States. 

The second difficulty already noted — con- 
cerning when conditional contraband a subject 
to capture — b the all-important question before 
tbe United States to-day. In more concrete and 
ikqikr f<ma the question b: When b suck 
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coDtraband to be deemed to be inteoded for a 
hostile use so as to justify its c^ture? The vital 
significance of the answer that the belligerents 
may give is hardly yet appreciated. Thus far pop- 
ular attention in this onmtry has been focussed 
on the lack of American and other neutral ships 
available for our foreign trade. Relying upon 
the assurance that "free ships make free goods," 
we have concerned ourselves about vehicles of 
transportation rather than with the safety of oui 
produce. It is important to note what assurance 
the Declaration of London afiords. It is there 
provided that conditional contraband is liable 
to capture if shown to be destined for the use 
of the armed forces of a belligerent, or for a 
department of its Government unless, in the latter 
case, circumstances show that the goods camiot 
in fact be used for the purposes of the war. (This 
exception is not, however, applicable to a a)n- 



signment of gold or sDver, or pE^KT maaej) 
It is further provided that a hostile destination 
is presumed to exist in case the goods are con- 
signed, not only to enemy authorities, but abo 
to a contractor in the enemy country who as a 
matter of common knowledge supplies aitidcs 
of the same kind to the enemy. Again, a amilir 
presumption arises if the goods are consigned ta 
a fortified place belonging to the enemy or ta 
another place serving as base for its forces. 

In the meantime American exporters must 
face the fact that, if pn^ety of conduct is to 
be tested by the Declaration of Londtm, the bdli- 
gerent Powers are in a position to cq>ture and 
condemn foodstuffs, coal, and other articles within 
the same category, with an ease that renden 
shadowy and dangerously vague the distindica 
between what is conditional and what is abeolde 
contraband. 



AMERICAN FINANCES 

BY CHARLES A. CONANT 



SINCE war was declared, American mar- 
kets have stood up under a tempest of a 
character never before encountered snce 
the creation of the modem mechanism of finance. 
For a few days it looked as though the entire 
madiinery of banking and credit buQt up in 
Europe during forty years of peace had been 
brought to a standstill, and as if the American 
market would be compelled also to suspend its 
activities. 

The New York Stock Exchange, under a 
torrent of orders frond Europe to sell Americaa 
seciuities held abroad, remained open until the 
close of business on Thursday, July 30, but was 
dosed the next morning after a consultation be- 
tween the governing board and big banking in- 
terests. In the meantime, the usual mechanism 
of foreign exchange had broken down, partly he- 
cause shipping was threatened by the war and 
insurance rates for the shipment of gold had be 
come prohibitive. Even such credits as were 
possessed by American banks abroad were in a 
state of suspense and drafts on England which 
should have been sold at the highest at $4.90 
to the pound sterling rose to $5.25 and even in 
some cases to $6. 

The seriousness of the situation abroad was 



manifested I^ almost every cable n 
came from the great cmtres (d finance,— Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Amsterdam, Brussels, and 
Fetrograd. The Frendi and English govon- 
ments promptly declared a moratorium, which 
means that the holder of documentary obligatioos, 
like bills of exchange and promissory notes, cm- 
uot enforce payment according to the terms of 
the obligation until the delay granted has e^)ired 
In France, the payment of spede at the Bank cf 
France was promptly suspended; in Germany, 
gold was gotten only with difficulty and in trifling 
amoimts from any of the banks; in Belgium, ^>ede 
suspeimon occurred; and in Holland, amilar 
action was accompanied by authority to the 
National Bank of the Netherlands to issue addi- 
tional notes to the amount of $300,000,000. lo 
France, also, the limit of drculation of the Bank 
of France was increased at a jump fan 
$r ,300,000,000 to $3,300,000,000. 

Even the ro<±-ribbed Bank of England ms 
subjected to a run for gold in exchange foe its 
notes which cut down its reserve by mue than 
$50,000,000 in less than a week and led ultimatdy 
to the suspension of the bank act of 1844, wtiA 
limits the amount of notes that can be ivoed 
without gold, haadaa has long prided hcndf 
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cfag the daring house of the world, and on 
{ the only nuiket where obligatums were al- 
1 payable [vomptly for their full value in 
The very fact, however, that the London 
■j± was a dearing house for obligations from 
rer the European Continent and from Africa, 
, and Latin America, which could not be col- 
d promptly, naturally deprived her of the 
15 of making her usual settlements and made 
cessary to allow a breathing spell in order to 
■struct the machinery of exchange. 

THE PSEPAKATION JOB A CXISI5 

lis breakdown in Eurc^>ean finance took 
: in ^te of a long period of preparation 
be stress of war on the part of farsighted 
■men and bankos in Europe. The fact was 
ly recognized after the Morocco crisis of 
, which brought France and Gemiany nearly 
le verge of war, that the European banks 

inadequatdy equipped for a great struggle 
ns. At once, the Imperial Bank set to woik 
nngthen its gold reserve, with entire in- 
mce to the usual prindples of political 
mxy determining the free movement of gold, 
peared as a high bidder at the London auc- 

for the gold which arrived from South Africa 
' week; it husbanded all the gold which en* 

the bank in the course of ordinary apaai- 
; and it greatly expanded the issue of notes 
;o mariu ($11.90), and 30 marks ($4.76), 
li had never been issued prior to 1906. 
e bankers <rf France and Russia, witnessing 
ieveiish activity in Germany to increase her 

resources, met her on the same ground. 
in a year and a half, the three state banks 
ance, Germany, and Rusna drew into their 
a an amount of gold equal to the entire pro- 
on within that time which was available 
Knetary uses, ezdusive of the amomits re- 
d in the arts and for exportation to India. 
■ total increase in gold holdings in eighteen 
ha was about $360,000,000, and shortly 
e Aastria delivered her brutal ultimatum to 
a at the dose of July, the gold holdings of the 

of France had reached $793,160,000; of the 

Bank ot Russia, $819,700,000; of the Im- 
I Bank of Germany, $336,000,000; and of 
lank ol Austria-Hungary, $354,400,000. 

tbeie gold war funds, the United States 
Qmtcd during the ttpoDg of the present year 



up to the end of June, about $84,000,000 in the 
form of gold exports. When the war douds broke 
into storm, a new effort in Eun^ to turn other 
forms of wealth into gold caused gold exports 
from New York in three weeks of $46,000,000, 
and sales of securities on the New York Sbx^ 
Exchange which would probably have called fot 
$30,000,000 more. 

The American market had remained, up to 
the very eve of war, comparatively indifferent 
to the gathering storm douds in Europe. With a 
gold monetary stock in the country estimated at 
about $1,700,000,000, the loss of $100,000,000, 
more or less, caused little alarm. If the same sit- 
uation had arisen in 1895, when the Treasury 
of the United States was on the brink of specie 
suspension, and it was necessary to make a con- 
tract with the Morgan and Rothschild bouses to 
obtain $65,000,000 in gold and to protect it by a 
monopoly of the market for exchange, the results 
to American finance would have been appalling. 
Attempt to control the exchange market by fixing 
hi^ rates would have been futile against the 
feverish thirst for the yellow aatai in Eurqie, 
which would not have been slaked nor greatly 
restrained by a trifling difference in the cost of 
getting it. 

A STRONG FOSmOH 

Fortunatdy, the finances of the United States 
woe never in a stronger position to meet such a 
strain than in the dosing days of July, 1914. 
Even on the stock market, liquidation had been 
so long going on and speculation had been so dis- 
couraging in its results, that there were only a 
few mars^ed acrounts to be thrown over and 
only moderate loans outstanding on the part of 
the banks to commission-house brokers. In 
respect to its gold equipment, the United States 
was stronger in some senses than even Russia 
and France, with the moimtains of the yellow 
metal at the command of their central banks. 
The amount in gold certificates outstanding at 
near their piftTiTmira point on April 30, 1914, was 
$1,158,997,000. These certificates represen t 
am[dy depoats of gold on behalf of the owneis io 
the custody of the Government and are only a 
part, although a large part, of gold resources ol 
the country. 

He Treasury could afford to look on with 
comparative indifference while certificates were 
tunwd into ann and the onn went abroad; for 
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neither of these operations affected directly 
the legal tender reserve in gold, fixed by the gold 
standard law of 1900 at the sum of $150,000,000, 
nor did they affect directly the "free gold " in the 
Treasury cash, which stood on July 31st at a 
point above $130,000,000. Under the gold stand- 
ard hiw, United States notes are redeemable 
on demand from the legal tender reserve of 
$150,000,000, but when so redeemed may be 
exchanged for gold in the general cash of the 
Treasury, if gold is found there. Never since 
the enactment of the law in 1900, has the legal 
tender reserve fallen below the legal limit of 
$150,000,000; and this reserve was buttressed by 
a fund of $130,000,000 of free gold in the Treasury, 

ACnON BY THE GOVEBNlfENT AND IHE BANKS 
When it became apparent, however, that the 
demands of Europe for gold might be almost 
limitless, if she could throw upon the New York 
market the great mass of American securities 
in which she had invested, prompt and energetic 
action was taken by the banking interests of 
New York and of the Government to protect 
the »tuation. First, on Friday morning, July 31, 
came the do^ng of the Stock Exchange; at a meet- 
ing of the Clearing House Committee on Sunday 
August 2, it was decided to issue Clearing House 
certificates for use between the banks of New 
York in settling clearing-house balances; and on 
Saturday, August i , the Hon William G. McAdoo, 
Secretary of Uie Treasury, arrived in New York 
and entered into earnest conferences with the 
banking interests, with the result that the Treas- 
ury arranged for the prompt issue of emergency 
bank notes to enable the banks to substitute 
notes for gold certificates in the drculation 
and thereby husband their gold and build up 
their reserves. These reserves had fallen from 
$466,S77iOoo for the week of July 2Sth to 
$444,436,000 on August I, and fell still further, un- 
der the pressure of gold exports, to 386,589,000 
on August 8. 

If jealousies or distrust had existed between 
the big financial interests in New York and the 
administration at Washington, they were quickly 
forgotten under the pressure of the general peril. 
The Democratic leaders in Congress took prompt 
action to liberalize the Aldrich-Vreeland law of 
1908, which would have expired by limitation on 
June 30, 1914, but for the forethought of Senator 



Owen, chairman of the Senate Committee 00 
Banking, and Chairman Carter Glass, of the 
House Committee, and an amendment received 
the approval of President Wilson on Tuesday, 
August 4, doing away with this limitation and 
extending the authorized aggregate of new note 
issues from $500,000,000 to 125 per cent, of the 
capital and surplus of the banks, or more than 
$2,000,000,000. 

It was probably fortunate for the country that 
the organization of the new system of Federal 
Reserve banks bad been delayed up to the break- 
ing out of the cri^. The new system might have 
been very effective in protecting the situatioQ 
if it had been m complete operation; but is a 
period of transition, which would have called for 
the shifting of considerable amounts of 1^ 
tender money from the old national banks to the 
new Federal Reserve banks, it would have jMDved 
a source of embarrassment without having any 
completed powers of relief. In preparing meas- 
ures, however, for meeting the difficulties of the 
situation, the Secretary of the Treasury had the 
assbtance of those three members of the Fedenl 
Reserve Board, who had already been confirmed 
by the Senate,— Hon. Charles S. Hamlin, fanner 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; Mr. W. 
P. G. Harding, an Alabama banker, fyn^nUr 
with the conditions for moving the cotton crcp; 
and Dr. Adolph C. Miller, a trained political 



EASING THE STKAIN 

These gentlemen rem^ed in New York during 
the period of acute pressure t<yt currency and 
superintended the issue within a week of 
$46,514,980, in new notes, to New Ycvk banks 
alone. The peculiar value of these notes in reliev- 
ing monetary strun is that they can be paid out by 
thebanksinresponse to calls for currmcy, whether 
from interior banks or from individuals, and 
thereby permit the banks to husband their gold 
certificates and build up their reserves. Inci- 
dentally also they equip the banks with incxeaaed 
lending power without dipping into their reserves. 

Sanity gradually returned to the finaodal 
markets In London as well as New YoA as soon as 
the efficiency of the steps taken in both countries 
began to be recognized by the finannal ocnnmun- 
ity. The Bank of England, which lost in a wed 
more tlian $50,000,000 in gold, gained gold 
rapidly during the second week in August. TV 
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rush for the redemption (A bonk notes in gold was 
brouglit to ao end when the govemmcDt author- 
ized the bank to issue notes in excess of the legal 
limitand put out notes for ten shillings ($3^) and 
£i ($4.88), which had not before been done since 
the recoveiy from the Napoleonic wars. The 
discount rate of the Bank of England, which was 
raised cm Friday, July 31, to 8 per cent.,and on the 
next day to 10 per cent., was reduced in the follow- 
ing week to 6 and then to 5 per cent., and accom- 
modation was extended as usual to solvent clients. 
The deadlock in exchange with the United 
States was partially broken by the same firm 
which had saved the United States Treasury 
from qiede suspension in 1895. It was an- 
nounced on Thursday, August 6, that the govern- 
ment of France had deposited with the Paris 
office of J. P. Morgan & Company, a sum of about 
$6,000,000, which was subject to drafts by the 
French Ambassador in Washington. By means 
of checks drawn upon this fund, but delivered to 
J. P. Uotgan & Company in New York, the 
French Government would be able to purchase 
M^ipties in the United States and the drafts 
would release an equal amount of money in New 
York, which could be applied to obligatitHu of 
French bankers and importers to bankers and 
exporters in New York. A clever move in the 
same direction was announced by the Bank of 
England on August 11, by which the Canadian 
Treasury Department was made a branch of the 
bank and custodian of the gold due the bank in 
New York. By this means the gold held on this 
side of the water could be counted as a part of 
the reserve of the bank against its note issues 
sod deposit liabilities in EnglancL 

AKEUCAN SECUSmES HELD IN TVKOFE 
Perhaps the most serious feature of the war 
panic abroad, in its effect on American finance, 
it the sending back of American securities held 
in Europe, to be unloaded on the New York Stock 
Exchange at any price for cash. For many years, 
a portion of European saving has been applied 
to investment in the United States, until the 
amount thus invested has reached, according to 
the oompuutions of Sir George Paish, editor 
of the London Statist, no less a sum than 
$6^000,000,000. In Canada, also, it is estimated 
that fordgn ca{Hta] u invested to the amount of 
swccthaat3,ooo,Qoo,ooo. The amount invested 



in the United States, which is prindpally in the 
form of securities, represents nearly the entire 
value of the annual production of the country, 
and more tlian half the aggregate assets of the 
national banks. 

Securities issued for railway-building and in- 
dustrial enterprises represent fixed capital which 
is the result of the savings of years and in modem 
times has come to exceed many times the amount 
of aimual production. Obviously, it would be 
impossible for the United States to buy back, 
even at low prices, the entire mass of American 
securities which have been placed abroad. The 
problem, fortuiuttely, cannot present itself in 
quite 90 crude and appalling a form, but the 
necessity of taking back even one-fifth or one- 
tenth of this huge mass of obligations would be 
sufficient to cause derangement in the money 
market and serious declines in stock exchange 
prices. It was for this reason that it was necess- 
ary to dose the Stock Exchange on July 51, under 
the torrent of frightened European selling, and it 
will be necessary to study the situation in this 
respect carefully before the American Stock Ex- 
changes "»n be a gain (^)ened for bustness. 

DISTBIBUnON or IBS COSTS Or WAS 

Even if the war should come to an end in a few 
months, the echo of its disturbing effects would 
be felt in the market for c^tal, because of the 
considerable loans which it would be necenary 
for the govemmentsinvoivcd tocAer to the public 
Experience in former wars has shown that the 
countries which prepare to absorb new issues of 
their lutional kians do so by quietly reducing their 
holdings of foreign securities. In time of peace, 
this would not be done with the precipitation and 
sacrifice of values which occur under the threat 
of war, but the effect would probably be to depress 
the price of other securities and make it dtfficiilt 
to obtain capital for new enterprises while the 
costs of war were being distributed over the woiid's 
money markets. 

America, tliercfore, whatever her temporary 
profits from an enhanced demand for certain 
products and the opening of new opportunities 
for her commerce and shipping, will be compelled 
to bear some share of the toss caused by the con- 
sumption of htmdreds of millions of the worlds 
savings in supporting contending armies and kee|^ 
ing them supplied with the weapons of destmctioo. 
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THE WAR AND OUR OCEAN TRADE 

BY WINTHROP L. MARVIN 



WITHOUT undertaking to consider the 
causes, the fact is that when Great Bri- 
tain, Germany, France, Russia, and Aus- 
tria plunged into war in the midsummer of 1914, 
their merchant ships and the ships of the few mari- 
time nations remaining neutral were carrying 93 
per cent, of the overseas trade of the United States, 
— a trade which in the latest fiscal year was valued 
at nearly four billions of dollars. Our prindpal 
carriers were Great Britain and Germany, and 
the ships of the latter's flag were at once removed 
from consideration, — bottled up at home or 
abroad by the siq>erior naval power of the enemy. 
Here ensued, of course, a paralysis of export 
and impcHt commerce that struck at the pros- 
perity of every part of the naUon. What hap- 
pened was precisely what Washington and Jeffer- 
son bad foreseen in the last years of the Eighteenth 
Century. Then they aroused their countrymen 
to vigorous measures of self-defense, and in a 
few years the danger was averted, — the United 
States became a mercantile marine power of the 
first rank. If the same result follows upon the 
present acute emergency, the loss and suffering 
now inevitable will not have been entirely in vain. 

OHLY SIX nUNSATLANnC 5IEAUSHIPS 

But this looks ahead, and present conditions 
demand immediate attention. At the outbreak 
of the war, the American flag was flying over only 
ux steamships out of the two or three hundred 
liners regularly engaged in the great transatlantic 
trade between the ports of the United States and 
the ports of Europe. These six steamships, which 
have since proved so conspicuous and useful as 
the favored refuge of returning American tourists, 
arc the St. Louis, St. Paid, New York, and Pkila- 
tUlphia, of the American Line from New York to 
Cherlxturg and Southampton, — 30-knot passen- 
ger, mail and express freight vessels of 11,000 and 
10,000 tons, — and the Finland and Kroenland, 
i6-knot steamships of the Red Star Line from 
New York to Plymouth and Antwerp, — vessels 
of 1 3,000 tons, with excellent passenger accommo- 
dations and a considerable cargo capacity. Not 
one of the latest Atlantic leviathans has sailed 
under the Stars and Stripes. All of these six 
American steamships are in the service of the 



IntematioDal Mercantile Marine Company. Tie 
four first named are the regulsriy subsducd 
transatlantic postal fleet of the United State, 
and the Finland and Kraonlattd were built in 
antidpaUon of a later subsidy measure iriudi 
was not enacted. 

Occasionally an American steamer of the 
coastwise fleet, chartered for a particular purpose, 
makes a voyage to Eurc^, but these six steamen 
represent the entire shipping facilities availaUe 
under the American flag in the regular transat- 
lantic trade when the great war <^>ened. Imme- 
diately the six ships were sought by all Americans 
in Europe who could secure passage t^ than 
and realized the safety that lay in the folds ol 
their country's flag, and they have been and wiO 
continue to be sought for the same reascm by 
the shqipers of bullion and valuable carga 

Besides these six American steamers, the war 
at the outset left neutral a few small steamshq) 
lines under the colors of Spain, Portugal, and 
Scandinavia. The Holland-America steamen 
have been forced to traverse a danger zone, the 
Belgian steamers of the Red Star line went almost 
immediately into the belligerent class, and a 
hazard of eventual participation clings to the 
steamship lines of Italy. 

UOKE SHIPS IN THE WEST IKDIES 
This was a grave crisis from the standptunt of 
ocean transportation, for the United States lost 
at once the dependable use of its prindpal ocean 
carriers. Not only were the r^ular lines affected, 
but the slow freighters, the wheat and cotton 
ships, belonged chiefly to the belligerent nation. 
Tl^ were hdd at home or at distant ports, and 
with almost two-thirds of the cotton isop and 
many millions of bushels of the huge grain crop 
demanding markets overseas, the United States 
has been involved by the war in an incalculabk 
misfortune. For it is only in Eun^, convulsed 
by the war, that the great bulk of our surplus 
cotton and grain can be disposed of, — relativdy 
small quantities having been sent to the puts d 
other continents. 

Thou^ the war in its first effects crq)pled 
steamsh^ communicatioD <hi the transatlantic 
routes, it has had no such disastrous resolta oB 
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the nnites to the West Indies and the nearer ports 
of AtUntic South America. Ameiicui shipping 
holds a re^iectable place in the trade of the Carib- 
bean region, and about one-half of the entire 
commerce of that region is and long has been with 
the United States. A strong American steam- 
ship service, — that of the Ward Line, — connects 
Mexico, Cuba, and the Bahamas with New York. 
This is a maH-sub^dized service, and so is that of 
the Red D Lane from New York to Venezuela via 
pMto Rico. Oui West Indian colony is under 
the coastwise laws and possesses ccnnmunication 
in ships ol several American lines with New York 
and ports of the Gulf of Mexico. The Panama 
Railroad Steamship line, another American serv- 
ice operated by the War Department, runs from 
New York to Colon. The Clyde Line runs to 
Santo Domingo, and the Southern Pacific Line 
from New Orleans to Cuba, which has steamship 
connections also with the Florida peninsula. 

Ships of the large fleet of the United Fruit 
Company, sailing under British and other foreign 
colors (because of higher American wages and 
severer requirements (rf American law) but so 
aeoirely American in ownership that they are 
Dot likdy to be disturbed, lAy between our At- 
lantic and Gulf ports and Jamaica, Cuba, Central 
America, and the Isthmus of Panama, and the 
MunaoD Line, also with American owned ships of 
foreign register, is an important factor in the 
Cuban trade. The United Fruit Company may 
come cooqdetely under the American flag. The 
Atlas Line of German steamers has been with- 
drawn from the New YorV. West Indian service, but 
otherwise our West India communications have 
not been and presumably will not be seriously 
reduced. 

Nor is there any hazard in the war to what Is 
now the most important steamship service under 
the American flog, — the Iong-vo>'age coastwise 
service through ibe now-open Panama Canal, 
between the Atlantic and Padfic seaboard. In- 
telligent and active preparations for this trade 
have been made by American shipping men, and 
the list of available Panama coost-to-coast steam- 
ships under the American flag has been increased 
by new vessels and new companies. The Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Company has completed its great 
fleet of twenty-six iteamships uf a total dead 
weight capacity of nearly 300,000 tons; the Emery 
Cooipuiy, ol Boston, has of^ieatcd tqxiD the 



route, and the International Mercantile Marine 
Company has confirmed its purpose to offer a 
passenger service that will become available ■■ 
soon as the war will permiL These Panama 
steamers are all of bona fide American ownerah^ 
and register, the great present hope of our mer- 
chant marines. They are sufficient in number 
to provide a sailing from the Atlantic or the Padfic 
every business day throughout the year. 

On the Pacific, one American steamship of 
the Great Northern Company from Pugct Sound, 
and four or five steamships of the Padfic MaO 
Company from San Francisco, run to Japan, 
China, and the Philqqiines. The Oceanic Steam- 
ship Company operates a reestablished postal 
subsidy line from San Frandsco to Australasia. 
The Pacific Mail maintains a service fron San 
Francisco toCentral America andWestemMexioo. 
Thus, in spite <A the general weakness of the 
American merchant marine in foreign trade, there 
are routes upon which the Stars and Stripes still 
hold a place of dignity and power. There is, 
however, no American steamship line to the 
greater countries td South America, with the 
exception of cme freight line operated by the 
United States Steel Cotporation with chartered 
ships of the American-Hawaiian Conqtany from 
New York to Brazil. 

SIGHTS or NEUTKAL CAXSIEIS 

The catastrophe of the war is heaviest in the 
vast, rich commerce of the North Atlantic. 
Both the grain and the cotton crops are coming 
forward. Where are the ships requisite to cany 
them? The important service of the two great 
German steamship companies, the Hamburg- 
American and North German liosrd, has ceased 
to exist. A merchant ship of a beUigermt, even 
laden with cargo that is in itself non-contraband 
and even bound to a neutral port, is a lawful 
prize of war. Great Britain and her allies dom- 
inate the sea, and German ships and Austrian ship* 
are for the tlntc being H™'""'^ from inter- 
national commerce. 

Ships of neutral nations can DominaUy trade 
to all ports, even ports of belligerent nations that 
have not been fonnally blockaded, but in effect 
the widening of the definition of oontiaband to 
indude conditionally even such arttcle* as food 
stuffs very seriously drcumscribei all pfmcticihle 
wartime oommeroe. PctxcteaoBktWcl&HL^qtt. 
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most important exports, is absolutely under the 
ban as contraband, and even such hannless ar- 
ticles as cotton or woolen cloths are liable to 
seizure and confiscation if of the nature of militaiy 



The truth is that in a great world-shaking war 
many settled principles of international law are 
sure to be denied or disregarded. Eadi belligerent 
on the ocean assumes to be a law unto himself. 
Tlieoretically, until formal blockade is proclaimed, 
as was done by our Government in the Civil War 
with the ports of the Confederacy, an American 
ship or any other neutral ship has a right to carry 
a deariy non-contraband cargo to Bremen or 
Hamburg or Trieste. But, as a matter of fact, 
no American or other neutral ship will dare to do 
this, except as a deq>erate speculation. The 
North Sea is already filled and the Adriatic may 
soon be with mines, fixed or floating, those dead- 
liest devices of twentieth century war. It is the 
misfortune both of Germany and of Austria that 
their coast lines are relatively short and readily 
dosed t^ an enterpriai^ enemy, and direct com- 
munication with their ports even under a neutral 
flag can doubtless be regarded as an inq>ossibiIity 
for the present. Whether or not a blockade is 
proclaimed, a blockade actually exists, and Ger- 
many and Austria must be dismissed from con- 
sideration as consumers of products of the United 
States, — save, indeed, for what small commerce 
may persist through the ports of Holland, Scan- 
dinavia, and Italy, so long as these remain neu- 
tral states. 

But the ports of Great Britam, except those 
on the northeast cx}ast, and the ports of France 
ought to remdn open to the neutral commerce 
of America. Already a large part of the service 
of British and French transatlantic steamship 
companies has been cautiously resumed, and the 
critical situation of crowds of American refugees 
in Europe is now a thing of the past. 

It must be expected, however, that the British 
and French steamship schedules will be liable 
to interruption throughout the war, because of 
imperative demands of the home government for 
ships for transport or other auxihary service. 
These lines cannot be depended on in war as they 
could be in peace. It must not be forgotten that 
the German navy contains some of the swiftest 
and most formidable cruisers in existence. One 
or two ot these ships, slipping out of the North 



Sea through the British blockade and falling oa 
the transatlantic route, would create a panic and 
make insurance rates on British and French mo- 
chant ships prohibitive. This danger is liaUe 
to increase as the war continues and the situation 
of Germany, ringed in by foes, becomes more des- 
perate. Americans will remember that the Con- 
federate commerce destroyers were relativdy 
harmless in the first year of the Civil War, and 
that their sharpest depredation occurred in the 
years 1863 and 1864, — indeed, one of these rovers, 
the Shenandoah, did her deadliest work after the 
war had ended. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE? 

Already freight rates to north Eunq>ean ports 
have doubled, and there has been an increase of 
50 per cent, in the rates to countries outside <A the 
war zone, to Africa and South America. Insur- 
ance rates also have attained excessive figures, 
though they are agnificantly low for shqis flying 
the American flag, of unquestioned Amerioo 
ownership, on the American register htian the 
war began. The United States, as the greatest 
and most powerful of neutrals, is in a pontioo 
to command respect for its own ships and its own 
dtizens. It is very fortunate for the country that 
the American navy because of the quality of its 
ships, guns, and personnel is a factor whidi no 
belligerent would lightly draw into the scale 
agidnstit. 

Our Government in this crisb should insist with 
firmness on full neutral rights lot all its ships and 
cargoes. If the nation possessed a great mcc- 
cantile marine, or was rapidly creatii^ sudi a 
marine, this would be an unexampled ojqxirtumty. 
Undoubtedly there will be additions to our ova- 
seas tonnage from the larger vessels of the coast- 
wise trade. Some of these have already bees 
chartered and others are being offered by their 
managers. Tlie Clyde and Mallory lines and 
their allied companies have signified that ei^teen 
steamers to carry grain or cotton are at the service 
of the Government. The American-Hawaiiu 
Company has other and larger steamers ready. 
It so happ^is that because of the general depres- 
sion in domestic business many American coast- 
wise vessds have been lying idle in port awaitiag 
an improvement in trade or the opening of the 
Panama Canal. Seventeen such vessds have 
been unemployed at Boston, thirty at New York, 
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indiDMeOiao forty at San Francisco. Someare 
too GDull for profitable overseas voya^g, but 
some an larger vessels carrying from 5,000 to 
10,000 tons. 

One factor, beyond the lack of ships, which 
has tempcnarily crippled the export trade is the 
breakdown of exchange. This is a financial and 
not a tran^xirtation difficulty and it can be 
remedied. Another factor of discouragement has 
been the heavily increased insurance rate, so high 
as to leave small [oofit to sh^wwners and owners 
of cargo. But this difficulty is being lifted with 
the adoption by Congress of the plan recom- 
mended by President Wilson for the Government 
insurance of ships of American register. . 

THE EXERGESCY SHIPPING IfEASUKB 
^Hgorous insistence on the rights of neutrals, 
the use of coastwise vessels wherever practicable, 
and national insurance of American vessels will 
be straightforward and practical methods of relief 
of the war congestion of our export and import 
trade. Congress has akeady at this writing 
passed the onergency shipping measure In the 
fonn in which it was sought by the Administra- 
tioo. This bill passed the House after a very 
brief debate. In the Senate, an unwise attempt 
was made to take advantage of the emergency in 
oar overseas slirf^ung business to force foreign- 
btdlt Bhqts into the coastwise trade, which bad 
been reserved for more than a huntked years to 
American I'h 'Pii and American citizens. This 
iD-timcd attempt would have destroyed the pros- 
perity of our coastwise shilling and would soon 
have'destroyed ship-building in America. If it 
had been successful it would have defeated the 
pnipose <d the emergency shifting bill, which was 
to provide foreign-built ships for the carrying of 
oar oveneas commerce. Such ships, if ad- 
mitted to American r^cistry, would have pre- 
lemd tiie coast trade to the overseas trade, be- 
ame of the greater security in the domestic 
tiaffic from mterference by belligerents. 

Foctouatdy, the prompt and vigorous opposi- 
tioD at the merchants, shipowners, and ship- 
boOden was heeded by the public men in Wash- 
iogtoa and the attack on the coastwise trade which 
mmhl have resulted so disastrously for the coun- 
tty was defeated in the Senate by a vote of two 
lo«ne. 
Then the oigbial emergeDCy abip^ag bill, as 



the House had framed and passed it was adopted. 
This provides for the admission to American 
registry of foreign-built steamships, without re- 
gard to age, owned by American citizens or by 
American corporations of which the president 
and managing directors are American citizens. 
Further to encourage the naturalization of foreign- 
built ships, the President is authorized in his dis- 
cretion to suspend the requirement of existing 
law tliat the officers of American ships shall be 
American citizens. The President Is also author- 
ized in his discretion to suspend the requirement 
that foreign-built ships shall comply with Ameri- 
can laws goveming survey, inspection, and meas- 
urement. 

The new law in its terms actually grants a 
valuable preference to foreign-built ships over 
existing ships on the American register. It is an 
unmistakably liberal proposition, — an urgent 
invitation to the ships of the world to seek the 
American colors. Indeed, American ownership 
may be merely nominal for it can be secured by 
foreign capital through the ample expedient of 
organizing an American corporation in which only 
three or four officers need be American citizens, 
holding the few shares of stock necessary to 
qualify. 

Unknown to many of the people of this country, 
a free-ship policy had been in effect here smce the 
enactment of the Panama Canal act of August 
34, 191a. This admitted to American r^istry 
for the foreign trade any foreign-built vessel, less 
than five years old, owned by American citizens 
or an American corporation and cfqxtble of being 
certified after inspection as fit to carry dry and 
perishable cargoes. Not one ship of any kind 
was actually admitted to American registry under 
the proviaons of this law. It proved an absolute 
failure, because no compensation was offered for 
the hi^er wages of American officers, fw the 
higher wages of crews if shipped from American 
ports, for the higher cost of food and general 
maintenance on ships under the American flag, and 
for the foreign subsidies and bounties that would 
have to be relinquished by some foreign aiapa if 
transferred to American registry. 

COV£SNH£NT OWMEKSRIP DANGEBOUS AND 
mETFECnVE 

Recognizing already that even the broader 
free-ship pn^wsition wiU fail <rf adequate result. 
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Pre^dent Wilson has brought forward a new and 
radical expedient, — Government ownersh^ of 
steamship lines. The maxinium of $30,000,000 
which the President asks Congress to appropriate 
for the purchase and operation of foreign-built 
steamships in Government lines under the Amer- 
can flag is only a small fraction of the amount 
requisite to create an adequate fleet. The pro- 
posal is a makeshift, and a perilous makeshift, for 
the mere introduction of it has aroused resent- 
ment abroad and provoked warning that the 
American nationality of ships bought from belli- 
gerents in this belated and dubious way would 
not be accqited for a moment. Thus both the 
emergency shipping measure and this later plan 
of Government ownership involve grave risk of 
international complications. Thou^ Great Bri- 
tain did not sgn the London conference agreement 
of 1909, the foUowing declaration is at least 
morally binding as the latest expression of inter- 
natkoial opinion: 

The transfer of an enemy vessel to a neutral flag, effected 
after the opening of hostilities, is void unless it is proved 
that such a transfer was not made in order to evade the 
consequences which the enemy character of the vessel 
would involve. 

One steamship service is now owned by the 
Government, — that of the Panama Railroad 
Steamdiip Company, acquired from the French 
with other assets of the old canal. This line, 
though favored in the transportation of Govem- 
meat supplies, has incurred heavy de&dts in 
some years when private-owned competing lines 
earned reasonable dividends. It is an unfortu- 
nate precedent; the experience of the United 
States in ocean trade with the one line which it 
controls is not encouraging. 

The great, immistakable lesson of this war to 
the American people is that an adequate merchant 
marine can no more be improvised in an emer- 
gency than can an adequate fighting navy. The 
heavy cost of our lack of American ships will be 
borne throughout the war, not by the maritime 
States, but by the cotton-growing States of the 
South and the wheat and the grain-growing States 
of the Middle West, many of whose public men 
and pubhc journals have for half a century shown 
themselves indifferent or hostile to every efEort 
to create an American ocean shipping. 

It was these influences, from the interior of 
the country, that defeated the earnest efforts of 



President Roosevelt and of President T«ft to 
secure national aid for the establishment of steam- 
ship lines to South America and across the Fadfic 
Ocean. Both Mr. Roosevdt and Mr. Tift 
pointed out that the inland States needed a mer- 
chant shipping even more than the seaboard 
States. But inland statesmen caused the defeat 
of the shipping bill by narrow majorities in the 
House of Representatives. Their own peq^ 
their own agricultural constituents, are now pay- 
ing the penalty, and, in spite of all efforts to pre- 
vent it, that penalty wiU have been a heavy one 
before this war is ended. 

More than a century ago, President George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson, his Secretjuy 
of State, warned their coimtrymen in a joint 
communication to Congress that dependence vpaa 
foreign nations as oiv sea earners was a oc»tIy 
blunder, for aside from the disastrous effects upon 
our ship-building and seamanship which these two 
great Americans vividly pictured, "our product^ 
carried in foreign bottoms, would be saddled with 
war freights and insurance in time d war." 

Congress listened, and passed one after anotha 
laws that brought the American tonnage regis- 
tered for overseas commerce up from 123,000 ia 
1789 to 667,000 in 180Q and to 981,000 in iSia 
At the beginning of this period, American shqa 
were carrying 23 per cent, of this country's in*- 
ports and exports; and at the end of the period, 
they were carrying 91 per cent. 

Many of the admonitions of the founders cf 
the republic have been remembered, with pn^t, 
by subsequent generations; this, quoted abov^ 
has been forgotten. Another great worid-nr, 
as vast and terrible as the Napoleonic strug|^ 
has found the United States as miprepared and 
helpless to safeguard its overseas trade as it was 
in the first administration of Washington. That 
this is so is going to prove the shame and the loss 
of the American people. 

There are people, — thousands and tens of 
thousands of them, — on the continent <rf Europe 
who will go hungry in the autunm and the winter, 
if the war continues, because of the lack of Ameri- 
can carriers for our abundant foodstuffs, lie 
warring soldiers have left the harvests standing 
in the fields. The havoc of march and battk 
over these fields will be tremendous. There wffl 
be a grave Mortage of food this year in Europe. 
Great Britain may manage to provide sh^ to 
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siqipUes for bcr own peoi^e, but she cannot would now be a boon to the worid, — to the 

idi more. An American merchant marine jieaplc whom its safe neutral carnage could succot, 

questitxied nationality, — not a merchant as well as to the people whose products it would 

e of suddenly "whitewashed" ships, — deliver and whose flag it would fly. 



A CHANCE FOR AMERICAN SHIPPING 

BY SYLVESTER THOMPSON 



[ANY Americans have found one pious 
hope in the present Eur(^>ean stniggle: 
that it might stimulate the long deferred 
Dg of an American merchant marine. Ap- 
Lly American enterprise has here a fairer 
tunity than millions speat in subsidies 

provide. The great carrying nations no 

sweep the seas. There are just about as 
cargoes, however, to be carried; why should 
t carry them? — carry them not only for the 
onths the war will probably last, but for aD 
The United States apparently occupies 
Mition of a commercial house whose diicf 

have suffered reverses that amount to a 
cal suspension; ordinary business sense 

spar us to take over their business. Not 
lUr business enterprise, but our position as 
iping country, should lead us to do this. 
jDerican who first glances at the figures of 
cirid's shipping has something of a shocked 
le. He has heard so much about America's 
e on the sea — about the possibility at 
; around the worid and never seeing the 
can flag at a masthead — that be naturally 
Is himself as belonging to a nation <rf Und- 
3. In fact we are the second largest ship- 
ation in the world: En^and ranks first, and 
my makes not a particularly respectable 
The actual figures are 16,541,000 tons 
igland, 7,886,000 for the United States and 
xo for Germany. But the disturbing fact 
our large shipping industry is that it limits 
ally aU its activities to the Great Lakes 
ir two great coast lines. Nearly all English 
erman shi|q>ing goes over seas; neariy all of 
itays at home. Our shipping, therefore, 
Its out little in the present crisis. Possibly 

of these lake and coast vessels might be 
erred temporarily to the transatlantic lanes; 
i most part, however, they have plenty of 
yment in their accustomed waters. Sbip- 
lem to the high seas would cause a complete 



disorganization of coast and lake commerce; de- 
moralize it as completely as the present ocean 
traffic is donoralized. 

American maritime history discloses a series 
of ups and downs; accidental causes at times 
have built up our mercantile marine, at other 
times have destroyed it We were not much of 
a seafaring people in colonial times; the policy 
of Britain always aimed at keeping this valuable 
business in the bands of En^isbmen. But na- 
tional independence swq>t aside all these anti- 
quated navigatioD laws. The year 1790 saw 
the young United States with practically no mer- 
cantile marine; Englishmen were then our carriers, 
just the same as they are now. The first year of 
the century witnesaed a change; we were then 
carrying 80 per cent, of our own products in 
American bottoms. By 1810 we were carrying 
90 per cent ; a few years afterward we were carry- 
ing not only our own, but a considerable part of 
the worid's. And then fdlowed one of the most 
qilendid periods in American commercial history. 
As a maritime nation America led the worid; we 
hdd the positioD as a carrier that Eoglaod does 
now. 

What bad caused the sudden rise of America at 
a great maritime power? This question has 
the utmost interest in view of the present situa- 
tion. For the conditions that faced Europe in 
the eariy part of the nineteenth century strongly 
resemble those which face it now. It was the 
era of the Napc4eonic wars. These struggles had 
one effect, practically identical with that we are 
witnessing to-day — the utter demcralizatira of 
European commerce. England and France were 
constantly preying upcHi each other's mercantile 
marine, the result being that the sh^is of both 
nati<»u no longer felt secure upon the hi^ aeaa. 
Both, as great maritime people, suffered a tre- 
mendous decline. Herein was America's oppoc^ 
tunity, and qdendidly she seized it As a coo* 
sequenc e — uid here is another point that baa a 
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present practical application — we retained tliis 
sea supremacy after the Napoleonic era closed. 
The years from 1830 until about 1855 represented 
the greatest glory of the American merchant 
marine. By the time the Civil War started, how- 
ever, the decline had set in; by the time the war 
was ended, the greatness of our shipping, al- 
though the famous American dippers still sailed 
the seven seas, had disappeared. Authorities 
diff» as to the cause of this change. A consid- 
erable number attribute it to the Civil War itself. 
The fact is, however, that our shipping had begun 
to decline several years before the Civil War. By 
1855, as akeady said, its greatness was a matter 
of history. A new material found use in the 
construction of vessels — iron. When this sub- 
stance supplanted wood in ship building the knell 
sounded for the American merchant marine. 
There was then practically no American iron or 
steel industry. England, on the othn hand, 
had greatly developed its iron resources. There 
was only one way, in those days, in which we 
could still mamtain a standing at sea: that was 
by purcha^ng the new fangled ships in Eurqw, 
mainly in England. But this the law forbade. 
No ship that was not constructed in the United 
States could fly the Stars and Stripes. However, 
this idea, and the many others used to explain the 
disappearance of American foreign shipping, are 
now purely academic. The one fact is that, 
although Americans have built up a large mer- 
cantile marine in their own waters, they have 
practically none on the high seas. We annually 
pay about $300,000,000 to foreign nations for 
the transportation of our products. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that many should 
see in the present European conflict a chance 
to r^;ain oiy marine supremacy. We did this 
when Europe was convulsed with the Napoleonic 
struggle; why should we not repeat the per- 
formance now? 

One or two considerations at once come to 
mind that apparently discourage such an enter- 
prise. The Napoleonic wars, for example, lasted 
a long time — about fifteen years. This is long 
enough to permit pretty radical and permanent 
readjustments. It gives plenty of time for the 
creation of a mercantile marine, and for the es- 
tablishment of new trade relations. The present 
large shipping interest of Germany is little more 
than a matter of twenty-five years; a generarion 



ago Germany had to go to Enjjand for her 
ships. No one believes, however, that the 
a>nflagration will last fifteen years, or anywhere 
near that long; if it lasts fifteen months, most 
observers will be surprised. The oeatitm fif an 
independently constructed American mazine fleet, 
therefore, is not likely. Before we could actnaOy 
launch any new ships, the war would be coded. 
One fact, therefore, is at once apparent The 
commerce of the world has got to use audi afaqr 
ping facilities as it now possesses. About iSyooo 
ships now furnish the world's marine tianqwcta- 
tion. These ships will contrive to do so throngb- 
out the war, and probably for some time afterwaid. 
They may change their fla^ or their owneraliq>; 
if they are kept off the hij^ seas, however, the 
business of mankind will lugdy st<^ and aanj 
miUions of people will starve to death. One aa 
imagine what would happen to the United State 
if all our railroads stopped running. That ii 
precisely what is h^ipening now, so far aa mari- 
time commerce is concerned. Forces are abtuij 
at work to put an end to this paralysis; and these 
efforts must succeed. 

An analysis of foreign shqqiing by natiaoality 
will simplify the dtuation. Take, for ^^fiyt*, 
American exports last year, and the natkos that 
carried them. We find that 

60 per cent, were shipped in British vessds 
15 per cent, were shipped in German vessds 
9 per cent, were shi^qied in American vessels 
4 per cent, were shqiped in French veaaela. 

These figures bring out, as do all other simiUr 
statistics, the tremendous leadership of British 
foreign shipping. It not only surpasses that d 
any other country; it is greater than that of all 
the other countries combined. If the Amcriaa 
people are going to carry most of their own coot- 
merce in this war they must get not only Gretf 
Britain's bu^ess but Great Britain's ships. 1 

EVEBYTBING DEFENDS ON SEA POWER ' 

Before that happens, however, certain anfa- 
tant preliminaries must be settled. Fmai lAat- 
ever point of view we survey this war, we invii> 
ably come back to the same point. It all faiDgcl 
upon one thing: the control of the tea. With the 
English navy dominating the situatioo, *'"|fr*^ 
probably cannot lose. Wth the 
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destroyed, England's surrender would come within 
a few weeks. And this question of sea supremacy 
has the most important bearing upon the question 
of the possible boom in American shipping. If 
England destroys or effectively bottles up the 
Gennan fleet, there is no reason why she cannot 
icsume the greater part of her shipping. Her 
vessds can cany nearly 60 per cent, of our com- 
meroe this year, as they did last. The only 
poosible danger is an occasional capture by Ger- 
man cruisers. This danger is so slight, however, 
that it can be practically disregarded. England 
lias Qcariy 10,000 vessels engaged in commerce. 
Where can Germany get any warships to prey 
M^foa this enormous fleet? She cannot detach 
them from her main squadrons. After all, the 
daef business of warships is to destroy the enemy, 
not to destroy its commerce. Every cruiser that 
Jt taken from the battle line will weaken a force 
already enormously outclassed. 

Siqiposing there are a few German cruisers 
pfDwling the ocean, what will happen to them? 
England's fleet is so large that she can easily 
set aside a few warships to destroy them. If she 
does not do so, where are they to get their coal? 
Where are they to take their prizes, in case they 
c^>tui« them? 

It is possible, again, that the English Govem- 
mcot may press into the navy part of the mer- 
chant marine. But, with 10,000 ships, a good 
many can be used this way without materially 
decreasing its efficiency. 

GERMANY'S SHIPPINO ODS OFPOKTUNITY 

Most naval authorities believe that Eng^d 
and France will secure the conunand of the seas. 
At the present writing the indications are that 
ihe great Gennan high seas fleet is bottled up. 
A^m the En^isb Government has assumed the 
mmrance risk on British shipping. It practically 
■ays to the shipowner: "Go to sea with your 
cargo; if you lose it, the Government will reim- 
bone you." These and other considerations ap- 
parotly dispose of the idea that Americans can 
Mp M wde En^and on the high seas as a result of 
tkbwar. 

U these {Mcdicted events oome to pass, how- 
ever, there still remains the question of German 
CM U B mg . With the British fleet controlling 
tte ■toatico, Germany's mercantOe marine, for 
iB laactkal poipoMS, will cease to exist, Ga- 



many carried 15 per cent, of our conunCTce last 
year, against England's 60 per cent. Small as 
this seems in comparison with her great rival, this 
still represents a prize well worth striving for. 
Herein unquestionably lies the real American 
opportunity. Under norma] conditions the 
sudden wiping out of Germany's mercantile 
marine would mean one thing; that England 
would capture it. But, with a tr«nendous war 
on her bands, England is not expanding her in- 
dustries in any direction. The war expenses have 
so strained her credit that she would have the 
utmost difficulty in financing any new shipping 
enterprises. The same statement applies to 
Jrance, the only other nation that could possibly 
step into the breach. The opportunity, m all 
its aspects, therefore, seems made for the United 
States. Germany now has about 2,000 ships, 
most of them engaged in the foreign trade. The 
present likelihood is that most of these will stand 
useless at the docks during the war. They repre- 
sent a very large investment; how large there are 
no available statistics to show. Their loss of 
earning power will sadly inconvenience their 
owners, especially if the war is continued for any 
period. The companies will be so badly criRjIed 
that it will take them a long time to recover, 
when peace returns. In many cases offers to 
purchase would find a ready reqxinse. The ex- 
tent to which America profits from the prtmiised 
stagnation in German shipping depends upon 
the extent to which our capitalists stand ready 
to purchase these vessels. Congress has already 
passed an emergency shipping measure. Foreign- 
built ships, old or new, are now entitled to Ameri- 
can registry, provided they are owned by Ameri- 
can citizens or by corporations with an American 
president and American managing directon. 
And the President of the United States has been 
empowered to suspend the legal requirements for 
American officers on American ships, and for the 
compliance, on the part of foreign-built American 
ships, with American regulations as to survey, 
in^)ectiDn and measurement. There seems little 
likelihood that friendly nations, like En^asd, 
will refuse to recognize such transfers as are 
contemplated, so long as they are actual and 
represent a permanent ownership. The Adminis- 
tration, in its zeal to do everything pos^ble to 
improve the situation, has also asked for a maxi- 
mum iq}pr(^riatioii of tsofioofioo to eoaihlia tbA 
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[IE COMMISSARIAT— THE RED 
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CARING FOR THE SOLDIER'S HEALTH 

)LDIERS who escape death oo the battle, months, 5,774 British soldiers, in a force having 

6dd in the great conflict now going on an average strength ol 208^26, were killed in 

will have a far better chance of returning battle, and 3,108 died of wounds, a total of 7,S8a, 

alive than any soldiers ever had before, or about 14 per thousand a year. Disease daimed 

St be remembered that in all previous wars 14,310, or 35.58 per thousand a year, whidi wa; 

al enemy was not the one with gun in band almost double the number shun by Boer buUetK 

the opposing flag, but disease, which mowed The total death rate was 39 per thousand a year, 

troops on both sides impartially. It has and the total wastage, induding invalided, miss- 

the world a long time to grasp so obvious a ing, and prisoners, amounted to 40 per cent, of the 

>ut the lesson has been thoroughly learned total strength of the army annually. Nearly 3 

t, and it has been a{^)lied in all dvilized per cent of the total strength was constantly sick. 

L In the Rusaan-J^tanese War, which lasted 

L loldieis of an earlier day received no at- twenty months, the number of Japanese alone, 

n whatever. If the wounded received any in killed and death from wounds, averaged 54 

t was from a comrade or from the women per thousand a year. Disease claimed 37,142, 

lUowed in the wake of the army. Then the or 35 per thousand a year, a showing no better 

r became the army surgeon, when there was than that made by the Germans in the Franco- 

give way later to monks. N^mleon paid Prussian war. 

or DO attention to sick and wounded. In The foregoing figures serve to give an Idea of 

Cninsular fwipaign about 60,000 French the magnitude, as wdl as of the character, of the 

rs were killed in battle in Spain, and about task confronting the medical staff of the modem 

K> died iA disease. In the Russian cam- army. All the wwid seems to have realixcd after 

of 1813, of 500,000 who crossed the Dnieper the Russian-J^wnese War the absolute necessity 

le scarcely 30,000 returned in December, of caring for the health of troops in the field. 

5 killed some, to be sure; the deadly cold Sddieis are do longer regarded merdy as "food 

d othen; but the great majority perished for cannon," but as valuable property bdmiging 

»ie. The 1813 campaign after Ldpag was to the State, which it b good business policy to 

s disastrous. Of an army of 100,000 that care for with at least as much pains as are be- 

eipzig in October only a few fragmentary stowed on other war material. 

ions followed the eagles across the Rhine In the last ten years the medical staff of every 

vemher. The total ruin of this army was armyhasbeenoompletdyreorganiudandbrou^t 

1 sanitary neglect Soldiers died of disease up to date. In every language daborate treatises 
Misands, scattered among the villages along have been written on the proper methods (or 
nite from Germany, leaving pestilence in preserving the health of troops and for taking care 
fake. erf the wounded with a view to returning them to 
lie Crimean f mpaign 330 out of each 1,000 the tanks as soon as possible. Text book* con- 
li soldiers died annually of typhoid leva, taining "problems" are prepared for the young 
Lery, and other infectious diseases. military surgeon who aspires to pnaatiati, so 
the Franco-Prussian War in 1870-71, the that be may become skilled in the art of providing 
1 death rate from disease among French for large numbers of wounded under various diffi- 
t wax 140.8 per thousand; among the Gcr- cult conditions, on paper at least The most 

34.5. minute studies have been made of every detail 

the Boer War, Usting two years asd eight In the daily ULt^^^1dll&a*'&\MEl:^tt«^&'^K> 
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I, in battle, and after he has been wounded. 
Tbe first department of the army with which 
the proq>ective soldier comes in contact is the 
medical staff, which examines all applicants for 
enlistment and decides whetha they shall be 
uxxpted or rejected. In England, the only coun- 
tiy DOW at war in which military service is volun- 
tary, the physical examination is rigid and the 
percmtage of rejections is high. Even in those 
ODtrntries in which military service is compulsory 
and universal the unfit are excluded from the 
nnks. The volunteer, or the unwilling youth 
who iqrarts for his compulsory tour of military 
duty, who is accepted as a recruit is never there- 
after bee from the watchful care of the medical 
department until he is discharged or dies and is 
buried under the direction of that department. 

The medical staS prescribes, or at least modi- 
fies, the exerdses and setting-up drill for the raw 
recruit to make sure that he is not overworked; 
for in Europe the young recruit is likely to have 
been imderfed. The medical department makes 
a point of feeding up these weaklings while it 
b^ins their physical education. Hygiene is now 
all-important in the military world, for tbe fact 
Is recognized that it is much cheaper to keep the 
soldier well than to cure him after he becomes 
{]!. Besides, the commander wants a fighting 
force, not a hospital population. 

Thanks to vaccination, typhoid fever is becom- 
ing a negligible element in the military organiza- 
tion. The United States Army leads the world 
in the extent to which this preventive Is used, and 
France is foremost in this regard among European 
nations. Owing to the great numbers in conti- 
nental armies, typhoid vaccination is proportion- 
Btcly Icu used than in this country; but American 
military Hurgeons predict that if the war is pro- 
longed all the troops will be inoculated against 
tlidr ileudlicst foe. Vaccination against smallpox 
fit jiructlcally universal. Besides these there are 
niimtiniUH Infectious diseases for which vaccine 
llierapy has, as yet, provided no remedy; and 
Ihme cause the army medical ofBcer no end of 
Iriiiililv. Soldiers seem prone to mun^, measles, 
mid kindred ailments, which run through a camp 
tii a tjarrlMin as through a boarding school. 

Till! mtHlical staff is consulted about the sol- 
dlitr'it clothing, and especially about bis shoes; 
fur If (hese are not properly made he becomes 
fi/otton on the march. England, like the United 



States, provides socks for her soldiers; but trocfa 
on the Continent, if they want such luxuries, must 
buy them themselves. Germany, by unanimous 
consent, is conceded to provide worse boots for 
her troths than any other nation, thouj^ mi- 
proved footwear has recently been adopted. 

Extraordinary care has been bestowed upoa 
the soldier's ration. Since the work men and 
steam engines can do depends upon the amount 
and quality of fuel fed to them, the Continental 
soldier is nourished as carefully as a locomotive 
is stoked by an expert fireman. The army medical 
BtaS of each nation has made exhaustive tipea- 
mental studies in order to arrive at the proper 
quantity of food required by the average individ- 
ual to do the average day's work for a sddicr. 
This amount is measured in calories, which is 
the standard heat unit used by physidsts, a 
calorie being the amount of heat required to 
raise the temperature of a kilogram of water 
&om zero to one d^ree Centigrade. 

The Russian soldier either requires more food 
than other men, or else he is blessed with a muc 
liberal government, for his daily field ratioa 
amoimts to 4,939 calories. The French soldia 
is the next best fed, his daily field service ration 
providing him 3,340 calories. England ranks 
third with a field ration of 3,393 calories, and the 
Dual Alliance is at the bottom of the list, the 
German ration being 3,147 calories, and the Aus- 
trian only 2,630 calories, or but little mwe than 
half the Russian ration. From the military sur- 
geon's point of view this inferiority in ratfoos 
bodes no good to tbe Dual Alliance. 

The British ration is not much diSerat frm 
that of the American soldier, conssting of a pound 
of bread and three quarters of a pound of fresh 
meat with bone, or seventeen ounces of presentd 
meat when in camp or abroad. In adcUdoD to 
these staples, he is allowed a mp<t^ing aOowucE 
of twelve cents a day with which to purdust 
vegetables and the like. For service in the fidd, 
the French and Germans use to some extent tiniKil 
meats put up with vegetables and consomme. Ib 
some of their African «mpqignn ^^^ Gennu) 
found that contractors, with a view to ecoooo;! 
had filled the tins chiefly with wat»; so now ibe 
Government puts iq> its own tinned meals f" 
army use. 

Food may contain protdns and catbohydnW 
in the prefer pnqxirtions and be in good conditiv 
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yet so nnappetuing as to cause aversion, or even 
loathing; so the army medical officer must see that 
the troops have the proper condiments to season 
their food and that it is well choked. For this 
purpose they visit the men at meal time. Only 
last year the sanitary diief of the French army 
reported that the food of the soldier had been 
most carefully considered and regulated with 
fwoper regard to obtaining the highest effiden(7 
frtHU the individual fed on a scientific diet. Since 
1905, when the doctors recommended a better 
cooked and more varied diet, a system of instruc- 
tion in cookery had been introduced in the army 
with gratifying results. One of the results is a 
death rate in time of peace of only 3.75 per thous- 
and as compared with a fraction more than ao for 
the nation, and 8 per thousand for the civilian 
population between the ages of 30 and 22. 

The motor omnibuses, familiar to visitors to 
Paris, are now being used, with wire screens re- 
placing the windows, to cxinvey fresh meat to 
the French troops in the field. One of these ve- 
hicles can haul a load of two and a half tons of 
frozen beef imported from Argentina, or fresh 
kiDed beef from the herd, about forty miles back 
from the front. 

To wash down his carefully measured dose of 
fffoteins and carbohydrates the English soldier 
is allowed twenty-two hundredths of an ounce 
of tea daily. On the Continent the average sol- 
dier prefers coffee. The French soldier is pro- 
vided with a coffee mill; but the Germans, at 
least in some of their African campaigns, had to 
use the butts of their rifles, which proved to be a 
VLiy poor substitute for a coffee mill. 

From the military surgeon's point of view, 
water is even more important to the soldier than 
food. The classic example illustrating the con- 
sequmoes of a hard march without water is 
Na{Her's description of the march after Sauroreo, 
when "many fell and died convulsed and frothing 
at the mouth, while others whose spirit and 
iticngth had never before been quelled {eant on 
their muskets and muttered in sullen tones that 
they yielded for the first time." 

It is an axiom among mountab climbers that 
"the more you drink the farther you go," The 
loldier b not allowed to diink whenever he pleases. 
On the contrary the medical staff insists that 
water di scip line is as essential as firing discipline. 
They say a man is not allowed to expend a single 



round of ammimJtion without authority, and that 
he should not be allowed a drop of water without 
specific permission while on the march. Indeed, 
in some native regiments in India, the water 
bottle is carried so its owner cannot reach it while 
marching. He can get a drink only when halted 
for that purpose. 

The time for drinking and the quantity to be 
allowed have been carefully calculated on a scien- 
tific basis. It has been found that tlie evapora- 
tion of two grams of water abstracts one calorie 
from the body and that the average expenditure 
of energy per man in marching is 90 calories per 
mile, which is equivalent to the evaporation of 
180 grams of water. In six miles the evaporation 
amounts to one litre, or i| pints, or, say, one-for- 
tieth of the water in the body, which is about as 
much as shoiLd be lost without replacing, if full 
vigor is to be maintained. But as it takes a 
march of about three fourths of a mile to raise 
the temperature to the evaporating point, the 
military surgeon calculates that the men should 
be halted after marching the first seven miles, 
when they should be allowed the contents of their 
water bottles, which hold one litre. After that 
they should be allowed one litre every six miles. 
In the German Army during manceuvres mounted 
officers, or orderlies on bicycles are sent ahead of a 
marching column to warn the inhabitants ot 
villages to turn out and have water ready on both 
sides of the road for the troops. If possible a short 
halt is made while the men refresh themselves; 
if time presses they must snatch a drink as they 
pass and if they can manage it, they also fill 
their water bottles. 

The medical staff is keenly interested io the 
equipment the soldier carries and the manner 
of its adjustment; for every pound added to his 
load means the expenditure of energy at the 
rate of 4.5 small calories a minute, and an awk- 
wardly placed load may interfere with his breath- 
ing, or do some other mischief. 

Foreign writers pay the American army the 
compliment of saying that it has the best selected 
and best managed equipment in the worid. 
Something appears to be wrong with all other 
equipment and the way it is carried, acocmling 
to medical writers on the subject. 

Here is what every soldier must cany about 
with him all the time while in the field; a rifle, 
weighing about 9 pounds, with bayonet, < 
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materialsfor keeping his gun in order,ammumtion, 
and an entrenching tool; Ms clothing, including 
coat, trousers, puttees, boots, neckcloth, hand- 
kerchief, a change of underwear, identification 
disk, and first-aid dressing; food, iaduding one 
reserve or emergency ration, or, in the case of 
the Germans and Austrians, two reserve rations, 
and in the case of the Russians two and a half; 
water bottle, mess tin, knife, fork and spoon, 
though the Russians carry merely a wooden 
qxwn stuck in the boot in lieu of theseiefinements; 
accoutrements, including knapsack, belt, and 
braces; a great coat, and half a shelter tent, 4x6 
feet which, upon being buttoned or hooked to 
another half carried by another man, forms a 
shelter for the two; personal necessaries, including 
toilet articles and spare linen. In the case of 
the British soldier this totals 47 pounds; in the 
case of the Germans, 38 pounds, and the French, 
44 pounds. These lighter weights are due to the 
fact that the French and Germans carry fewer 
rounds of ammunition than the British soldier, 
who never has less than 150 rounds. The Russian 
acddier has the heaviest load of all to carry, 61 
pounds; or, when he sets out with four days' 
rations and extra ammunition, 72 pounds. 

The medical department also prescribes rules 
for the sanitation of the camp, disposal of waste 
material, and sees that public as well as personal 
cleanliness is enforced. 

Though it finds its sphere of greatest useful* 
ness in maintaining the troops at the mflTimiim 
of physical efficiency, thereby contributing di- 
rectly to their fighting cfiectiveness, the medical 
department has a second important function, 
and that is to relieve the field force of the incum* 
brance of sick and wounded. In this work the 
authority of the medical director, or chief surgeon, 
is supreme. In time of peace the medical de- 
partment has constantly under its care from 3 
to 4 per cent, of the entire force; in war, more 
than twice this proportion. The department 
must provide everything required for the well- 
being of the men, their medical and surgical 
treatment, food, clothing, and transportation, 
from the time they fall out of the ranks till they 
return. 

Every soldier carries, in a sealed tin box, a 
first-aid packet, consisting of a bandage, gauze, 
and adhesive plaster. If the wound is but slight 
and in an accessible place the soldier may apply 



the dressing himself; if more severe, a c 
may apply it for him. The importance of this 
first-aid may be better understood when it ii 
said that infection is the most frequent cause of 
death from wounds not immediately fataL lliii 
first-aid serves the double purpose of preventing 
infection to a targe extent and of «■*!*<*■"; 
hemorrhage, which ranks third in causes oi death 
from wounds, shock being second. MHitaiy 
surgeons say that the great majority would i» 
cover from gun shot wounds if infectioo could 
be prevented. The fate of the wounded is in the 
hands of the man who applies first aid. 

The wounded soldier, with or without fint-aid 
dressing, passes back to the rear by way of dress- 
ing stations beade an ambulance in a q>ot that 
is more or less sheltered from hostile fire to the 
field hospital. As soon as he can stand tnn»- 
portation, he is passed on to the general hospital, 
and thence in due time to the convalescent camp 
to recuperate. A large proportion of the woamkd 
require transportation by litter and ambulance 
to the field hospital, which is located as near the 
firing line as prudence will permit. 

Thou^ the medical staff of no two natkns is 
identical, it may be sfud, in a general way, that 
equipment is provided on the theory that if the 
number engaged is iS,ooo, 30 per cent., <a 3,600 
will be dead on the field; 8 per cent., or 1,4^0, 
will be so severely wounded that it will be inad- 
visable to move them; 40 per cent., or 7,200, viH 
be able to walk, one half of them to the station for 
the slightly wounded at the rear, the rest to the 
dressing station, and 33 per cent, will reqiare 
transportation. In recent wars the m(»tafity 
among the wounded collected and tranqxirted 
to the rear has averaged from 3 to 6 per cent. 
In the Manchurian campaign one third of the 
wounded Japanese returned to the ranks within 
a month. 

In deciding on his arrangements for a batUe^ 
the chief surgeon bears in mind that the wounded 
will be distributed in "zones of losses." Tlie 
usual proportion of wounded is so per ccnL vp to 
1,000 yards range; from 1,000 to 400 yards range, 
60 per cent; in the final rush to per cent; in par- 
suit, 10 per cent. The field hospital is not pitched 
till the tactical situation develops and the point 
where the main attack is to be made is known. 
Then a site is chosen beyond range (d the eneny^ 
fire, acxesable to front and tear by road, yet t0 
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the loute of much of advancing troops, coDvenient 
to wood and water and, if possible, near buildiiigs 
which may be used for the overflow of wounded, 
lor, of course, casualties in battle are not limited 
by rule, and the facilities provided may be over- 
whefaned. Cmditions on the battlefield are aQ 
unfavorable t<« dean suigical work, and it is often 
JmpoaaaUe to reach many of the wounded for 
hours. The results achieved by modem military 
surgeons under the difficulties inherent in their 
work seon little less than miraculous. 

A pleasant fiction widely credited is that men 
have been studying for years to make war more 
humane — as if war could be humanel For ei- 
•tapk, one of these "humane" devices is the 
small bullet at hi^ vdodty. Stories are told 
of men who, after being shot through the chest 
ot bead with a modem bullet, about the diameter 
of an ordinary lead pendl, have walked long dis- 
tances to the dressing station and have then re- 
oovered in a miraculously short time. 

Military surgeons who have seen actual service 
tell a diffetcnt tale. It is true that really slight 
wounds made by modem bullets heal more quickly 
and tbarouj^y than in fotmei dajrs. But severe 
wounds are no less severe and much more frequent 

lite Gemians use a stcd- jacketed bullet with 
a ooie ot lead hardened with antimony. The 
ttcd jacket frequently comes oS in jagged frag- 
ments which horribly lacerate the flesh. 

The French bullet, a mixture of copper and 
anc, is not jacketed, but is longer and sharper 
than the German bullet. Bent by ricocbetting, 
h often enters the body as a hook; sunetimes it 
"tumbles" and enters broadside on, making a 
long, girling wound. Up to a range of about 
ei^t hundred yards one horror a as bad as the 
otha. These "humane" bullets have three 
general effects: up to a range of 500 yards they 
have an explosive effect, splintering the bone so 
thoroughly as to explain the frequent accusation 
that explosive bullets have been used; at ranges 
of 500 to 1,500 yards the effect is comminutive, 
(rinding the booe to powder, and not infrequently 
curying with it into the wound fragments cl 
soiled clothing, thus causing gangrene. Thethird 
effect is oontusive. A bullet fired into an empty 
metal vcaad enters and lea\-cs by a small hole. 
Fill the veaad with water, and the bullet will still 
enter by a small bote, but will make a large, 
>igfed wound in leaving. The bullet has exactly 



the same effect on the body or the head. In any 
case the bullet strikes a heavy blow as with a dub. 

Modem bullets are "humane" only when 
compared with the effects of shells, and it must 
be remembered that a far greater proportira of 
casualties are due to shells than ever before. In 
the Frana>-Prussian War, shell wounds were 91 
per thousand; in the Manchurian campaign the 
ratio had increased to 176 per thousand, and in 
the Balkan War of 1911 the proportion was 364 
per thousand. The Russians in Manchuria called 
shrapnel "the devil's watering-pots." Wbenth^ 
burst they scatter hundreds of round bullets as 
well as fragments of the shell itself. They are 
most deadly within a radius of ten to thirty yards, 
but even at a hundred yards the "dewdrops" are 
lively enough to penetrate six inches of pine. The 
common shell is still more terrible. The frag- 
ments, heated to a very high temperature by the 
explosion, bum the flesh so as to compel cries of 
agony that only morphine can quiet. The large 
shells (rf the navy not only cut like ranws, but 
a^hyxiate, amputate portims of the body, and 
crush. Altogether, the experienced military sur- 
geon is not unduly impressed with the "humane" 
aq>ectsof war. 

The last service rendered to the soldier by the 
medical department is to see that he is iH<«^>tly 
buried after the battle; fw as he has now become 
rubbish, or waste matter, his diqxnal is proper ly 
a part of the sanitary work of the medical staff. 
The widow and orphans, waiting at home untH 
anxiety deepens into dread, and dread into des- 
pair, may be aUe to form scnne estimate of the 
reverent care with which this last rite is perionned 
for their loved one, "humanely" killed by modem 
methods, when they know that the chief surgeon, 
according to the standard authors, counts on a 
burial squad of five htmdred men rii*pndng of 
140 bodies an hour, after the bodies have been 
collected. 

Of the many disastrous absurdities for which 
war is responsible, this matter of caring for the 
soldier's health furnishes its full share. Think 
of it: the soldier is trained and nourished like a 
race-horse, that be may be raised to the highest 
pitch of efficiency — before being exposed to an- 
nihilation; while the enemy's soldier a first ton 
into pieces by our guns, and then carefully 
patched together again by our surgeooi. And 
mail b said to be a muMung aniauL 
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THE RED CROSS 

BY ARNO DOSCH 



THE women of many nations wearing the 
Red Cross are following the armies on to 
the battlefields. The work of the Red 
Cross is more rapid and effective than ever be- 
fore. Hospital corps have trailed ammunition 
wagons and the wounded have often been moved 
to field hospitals before the first numbness of in- 
jury has given way to pwn. This is modem war- 
fare, as unbelievably humanitariaD as it is bar- 
barous. 

Every European cation in the war has an 
eflident Red Cross of its own. In every one the 
Red Cross has a somewhat different standing. 
In Rus^ it stands higher than anywhere else. 
It is g^ven great freedom and deserves it. At the 
same time it is more of a state aff^ than any- 
where in Europe. It is supported by specdal 
taxes and is given unusual privileges at all times. 
Tbe nurses of the Red Cross form a sisterhood. 
Tliey are, in a measure, consecrated to the cause. 
The Russians have come to a better understanding 
of the usefulness of women nurses on the battle- 
field than have the people of any other nation. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish War, the Rus- 
sian Red Cross, which was at the time almost the 
only effectively organized Red Cross in the world, 
offered its services to both the United Stat^ and 
Spun. The United SUtes declined, but Spain 
accepted. Hie United States might have done 
better to accept. Lack of a modem Red Cross 
was respon^ble for much suffering and loss of life 
in Cuba and Porto Rico. Tampa and Chicka- 
mauga might have had other stories to tell if the 
Russian Red Cross had been there to help. Now 
of course, such conditions would be impossible. 
Our own Red Cross has learned how to handle 
the situation. 

The Russians divide the field work of the Red 
Cross into five divisions: Handling supply depots; 
taking the injured back from the firing line, which 
means an emergency transportation system; as- 
ustance to the regular surgeons; direct relief on 
the battlefield; and caring for the feeding stations 
in the rear of the army. In war time the Russian 
Red Cross does more than the Red Cross of any 
other nation. Russia began developing the Red 
Cross in the Crimean War. When the Russian- 



Japanese War came on, the "'v^iite trains" ffva 
by wealthy nobles were particularly coosfHCUOUS. 
Altogether, the Red Cross took to the front 3,000 
carloads of material and food. The nurses were as 
efficient at the front as the organization was in 
forwarding supplies. At the f^ of Port Arthur 
all stray ends of that ugly business were left to 
them. The Red Cross really did the evacuating. 
When Mukden was evacuated there were many 
htmdreds of wounded whom it was imponbk 
to move. Surgeons and nurses remained bchiiid 
with them and were given every courtesy by the 
conquering Japanese. 

The Japanese themsdves devdtqied the Red 
Cross into the best possible field force in a very 
short time. Taking advantage of the patriotisin, 
the women of all Japan were otgaoiEed. The 
nurses and cooks formed one body and wmt to 
the front. Another body dev<di^>ed lunch and 
refreshment rooms, and women everywhere made 
bandages and he^wd prepare field outfits. Now 
the Red Cross cf>erates hosjutals throughout 
Japan, and one out of every forty persons in the 
empire belongs to the Red Cross organizatiML 

In contrast to Russia's attitude is Gennan3r*s 
limitation on all volunteer nursing. It is con- 
trary to the German character to leave matten 
of that kind to any chance. It is all worked out 
methodically by the army medical corps, and the 
volunteers are held in check. They are used to 
help expand the regular forces, but they have no 
sudi independence of action as they enjoy in 
Russia. 

The French Red Cross has more of the liberties 
of the Russian. It is a question of national tem- 
perament. The French in their nursing make 
up for lack of drill by the enthusiasm with which 
they enter into the work. The volunteer French 
Red Cross is composed, as in the United States, 
of the best trained nurses in France. They ban 
no experience in that particular s^^ce, but they 
understand nursing and sanitation. They an 
organized according to army divisions and do 
better work perh^is because of their frecdon 
from red tape. 

The Italian Red Cross is admittedly the best 
organized for war, and here again its effccUvenesa 
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is due to the lack of restraint. The Austrian Red $3,000, the second of 3,000 rubles, and the thhj^-* 

Cross has also been giving a good account of itself 1,000 rubles. These prizes, known as the Marie 

for several years. Its organization is much like Feodorovna prizes, have been won for the inven- 

the Italian. tion of a considerable list of handy contrivanns 

Almost every nation was represented m the — from stretchers which can be changed to meet 

Red Cross in the Balkans, but the absence of almost any condition, to handy kits for the uses 

Red Cross organizations in the Balkan states of nurses in war. They have been awarded for 

themselves brought about in the first battles practical things, and the work of the Red Cross in 

suffering to which only the battlefields of the the present war, as well as the work of the medical 

Middle Ages could offer comparison. Stories corps, will be greatly facilitated by the fact that 

that came to the outside world from the few those prizes were given. 

nurses present roused the world and made the When the Geneva Convention was held in 1864 

later battles less awful. The graphic account of the world had been sickened with the smell of 

twenty-four hours at an operating table in the blood. The horrors of war were uppermost in 

rear (rf the Servian army, as told by the Countess the minds of people. It was possible to gain a 

Maggiolini, did more for bumanitarianism in the wide appeal for the movement. But it was found 

Balkan wars than any other single influence. out before long that work of the Red Cross was 

The Red Cross will probably be even more con- not always to the best interests of a conquering 

spkuous in this war than in any previous one. army, and this, added to the poor handling of the 

Where lines are so tightly drawn and the fighting Red Cross, caused a reaction. In England's 

is frequently ia a comparatively small area, the various campaigns, particularly in Egypt, the Red 

oossing of lines and the invasion by hospital corps Cross met almost violent opposition from the 

of hostile territory bring up fine points. It is a English army officers. It was not tmtil army 

question how far the Red Cross may go toward officers discovered in the Spanish War that the 

relieving the suffering of the noncombatants with- Red Cross could be effectively used for repairing 

out interfering with the brutal purpose of war. broken men that it began to gain in standing. 
There will be charges of violation of the Red Cross, From the devoted labors of scattered volun- 

and the extent to which the Red Cross will be teer nurses, typified and ennobled in Clara Bar* 

permitted to go will depend largely upon the ton and Florence Nightingale, the immediate care 

homanitarianism of the individual commanders, of the wounded has become a part of the modem 

De^te its many other activities the Red Cross is fighting machine. It was found in the last war 

always associated with the battlefield. There it in the Balkans that it paid as a mere matter of 

has certain coveted rights in the name of human- repairing the injured men. Unless a man was 

ity, and it never yields any. If anything, it is mortally wounded or required a ca[Htal c^jeration, 

inclined to stretch them. At its conventions he was usually back in the ranks fighting in two 

war is always foremost, as there is a perennial weeks. The Red Cross had become a repair shop. 
dia c uasio n as to its rights. Part of the purpose Efficiency has come in the Red Cross, as a 

of war is to lay waste the invaded country and matter of fact, only with the passing of the com- 

Btake its inhabitants suffer want. The Red Cross passionate women like Clara Barton. She was 

stands for the alleviation of suffering wherever frequently alone on battlefields in the Civfl War 

found. These two cross purposes constantly where hundreds lay woimded. She was nothing 

dash, and the needs of war generally win. The short of the "angel of the battlefield." The same 

Ked Ooas can go no further thou it is permitted, was true of Florence Nightingale in the Crimea. 

It can be only just so bold bdore it is interfered Those two women made names for themselves 

with. that will outlast war. But the movement lan- 

Bcaides trsdng to define and enlarge its rights guished. The American Association of the Red 

en the battlefields, the Red Cross conventions Cross, of which Clara Barton was president for 

bring out new inventions for giving better service, twenty-two years, consisted chiefly of a donn 

The Dowager Empress of Russia contributed a women. The American National Red Croas of 

fmd at about $50,000 to stimulate the inventive t&day, incorpcnated in 1905, after Clara Battoa'i 

ahnt^. The first prize b of 6,000 rubles, about death, bu 3,500 trained nurses, all with three 
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years' hospital training, ready to mobilize as 
rapidly as the aimy. 

If the United States were to go to war the 
volunteer organization of the Red Cross would 
in fact be mobilized with the army. This was 
made posdble by an Act of Congress two years 
ago authorizing the spending of the money. 
Much the same thing happened when the Euro- 
pean armies mobilized. Not only the hi^y 
developed hospital corps were immediately behind 
the artillery, but the Red Cross came in behind 
as medical reserve fully as well equipped. In 
most of the armies, in fact, every soldier has had 
an emergency kit the existence of which was due to 
the Red Cross movement. 

The Red Cross has become what it is in this 
country to-day largely on account of the un- 
necessary sickness at Chickamauga during the 
Spanish War. The modem sanitation campaign 
carried on since by army surgeons, for that matter, 
also had its rise in the Spanish War. The clean- 
ing up of Havana led to the sanitation of the 
Canal Zone. The English learned their lesson 
in South Africa, although the peculiar unhealtb- 
fulness of much of India had already forced some 
measures of care. Both the Japanese and Russian 
armies were fdlowed in the Russian- Japanese 
War by very good Red Cross corps. They worked 
together sometimes, in sorting the wounded, and, 
through the French Red Cross, which was also 
very active in Manchuria, the names of the dead 
were listed to be sent back to friends and families. 
Hie French Red Cross served as a news BLgeacy. 

Although the International Red Cross was or- 
ganized at Geneva in 1864, it is only during the 
past fifteen years that it has become of great 
important^. This was almost ^multaneous with 
the discovery in poverty of the man who was 
responsible for it. Jean Henri Dunant, the Swiss 
author, the founder of the Red Cross, who stirred 
Eun^ with the horrors of war and brought about 
the international convention at Geneva, was 
found in an old man's home in Switzerland, in 
1897. It was at this time that the Spanish War 
showed how the development of the Red Cross 
had \xeu neglected and Dunant began to assume 
the position he deserved in the world. Four 
ycam later, the Nobel Peace prize, given for the 
first time, went to him and to Frederick Passy. 
His ihare of that was 104,000 francs, about 
|n,ooo, which, with a small pension from the 



Dowager Empress of Russia, s^ved him until he 
died in 1910. 

He, with his horrible descrq>tioD of Sc^erino, 
and Florence Nightingale and Clara Baitoa, 
with their vivid eq>eriences, launched the inter- 
national Red Cross with much more to go m 
than it took advantage of for many years. Clan 
Barton even foreshadowed the industrial activities 
of the American Red Cross by hdping organin 
workshops in Paris and Strassburg to save the 
women left destitute by the Franco-Prussian War. 
The r^mrt of the Sanitary Commis^on ot the 
Civil War, which raised by voluntary subsa^tion 
$500,000, was largely req>onsible for the cTmpti^ 
of the ori^nal Red Cross emblem. The Sanitary 
Commission used a Greek cross surrounded by an 
oval band. But the red cross has Icog become 
standard throughout the wodd except where 
the red crescent is used- 
Attempts have been made to protect the in- 
signia from indiscriminate use. It is freqtiently 
abused in war for scouting purposes and non- 
combatants adc^t it as a shield. Tba« is nothing 
to prevent it. Even at catastn^ihes vhen the 
red cross serves merely as a convenioice in fad- 
litating progress it is usually abused. At the 
San Frandsco fire after three days every automo- 
bile di^Iayed the red cross and it came to mean 
nothing at all. As a result, those who were en- 
titled to use the red cross changed suddenly to 
the use of a piece of red Sannel, and the red otxs 
insignia was not honored. 

The slowness of the Red Cross movemeit to 
get under way, in fact, was due to the misuse of 
it. In the Franco-Pnissian wax it fell into dis- 
repute. Ignorance of the rules laid down by 
the Geneva Convention was largely responsUe. 
Though it had been carefully laid out just how 
far the Red Cross could go without being lookri 
upon as succoring the enemy, the volunteer fidd 
workers paid no attention. There were abo 
jealou^es between the various Red Cross wgaiib 
zations. The Red Cross got such a bad name 
among military men in that one war that volun- 
teer nursing was discoura^ up to the time d 
the Spanish War. 

There is hardly any chance that there will be 
any accidental complications of this kind in the 
present war. The Red Cross may be ddibcntdy 
used to get information or to advance sufflies, 
but the volunteer oiganUations are so am^etdf 
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in hud now that they act under the orders of the 
militaiy surgeons. The Red Cross is to the 
Armies of the wtxid now what the volunteers are 
to the regular aimy. It is officered by army 
surgetxis and becomes a part of the army sanitary 
body. 

A diqwtdi dated Washington, August 6th, 
said: "Conunittees of the American National 
Red Cross to-day were at work on plans to rush 
aid to the sick and wounded in the European war. 
Surgeoo-General Wlliam C. Braiated and a party 
went in search of a ship to carry doctors, nurses 
and hospita] suppliesacrossthe Atlantic, and others 
were receiving and disbursng funds for supplies. 

" The ship will be painted white with a red cross 
on the funnels, and will sail under the Red Cross 
flag. She will also be under the treaties of Geneva 
and The Hague, and will be able to enter any 
harbor." 

The American Red Cross has played a leading 
part in alleviating the suffering caused by every 
kind of catastrophe, except war, during the last 
ten years. Even in war it has done its part. 



eq>eci&lly in Turkey, feeding and clothing the 
noRcombataots when the Bulgarians made tbdr 
^>ectacular dash at Constantinople. From the 
plague in Manchuria to the Trian^e Building 
fire in New York, the American Red Cross met 
the emergency. But when it came to general 
Eun^tean warfare, every army had worked out a 
com[dete Red Cross system. 

The American Red Cross did not juap directly 
into the field in Europe because there was no 
place for it. It would not fit in. It could be 
useful only as an organization tinn>tHng and tot- 
warding supplies. But once the armies are dis- 
organized or the initial organization is broken op 
by defeat, the American Red Cross, or any body 
of foreign nurses, could do as good work as the 
nurses of the country. 

At present, however, the Red Cross societies 
of the warring nations, with the same sympathy 
and heroism that prompted Florence Nightingale 
and Clara Barton, and with modem organizatitm 
and effectiveness, are caring for the sick and 
wounded on the stricken fields of Europe. 



THE WORLD'S COURT OF ARBITRATION AT 
THE HAGUE 



AUSTRIA'S dispute with Servia was a 
judidable one, a question quite within 
tlie proper jurisdicti(H) of The Hague Ar- 
bitration Tribun&I. Thegeneral Continental war, 
however, has not come about over a dispute, but 
because of a state of mind. Altbou^ this is not 
the sort of discussion that could be referred to a 
court of arbitration, nevertheless, in the final 
settlement of every war, the tribunal at The Hague 
b so constituted that its services may be enor- 
mously valuable in bringing about peace. A 
little about this permanent court of arbitration 
at the Dutch ci^ntal is, therefore, ot permanent 
and legitimate interest in connection «-ith the 
European war of 1914. 

Early in the year 1899, Czar Nicholas of Russia 
suggested a European cwiference, with the object 
of "a possible reduction of the excessive arma- 
ments which weigh upon all nations," to be effected 
by "putting a limit to the progressive develop- 
ment of the present armaments." It was not 
bmnd pfa ct ka b l e at the conference, which fol- 
loncd bi July of that year, nor at the second one 



in 1907, to achieve anything permanent in this 
direction. NevertbelesSr under an act of July 
39, 1899, signed and subsequently ratified by 
twenty-four nations, a Permanent Court of Ait»- 
tration for the Settlement of International Dis- 
putes was set up at The Hague. Thus the con- 
ference of 1899 established a permanent judicial 
system to be called into action whenever two or 
more states desired to have a dispute settled. 

The second conference, June 1907, took in a 
number of new Powers. The court is competent, 
so the agreement says, for all arbitration cases, 
"unless the parties agree to constitute a spcda] 
tribunal." When any of the powers who have 
agreed to the arbitration system wish to enlist 
the services of the court, the arbitrators called 
upon must be chosen from the permanent mem- 
bers of the court. This permanent court consists 
of persons "of known competency 00 questions of 
international law." Four, at the most, are se- 
lected by the signatory powera, and each ap- 
pointment is for six years and may be icnewed. 

The first oooventiaa Qravidad (« tbb «&& ^ 
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good offices and mediation, the establishment 
of a pomanent court with an inteniational office 
at The Hague, and the right of inquiry by com- 
misuons into disputed matters of fact. One of 
these conventions of inquiry did very excellent 
servico to the worid in 1904, during the Russo- 
Japanese war, when the Russian Baltic Fleet 
(^tened fire by mistake on some British fishing 
boats. The second confeie&ce, in 1907, discussed 
many of the problems and customs of war, in- 
cluding the application to naval warfare of the 
principles of the Geneva conference. At the 
second conference the newcomers included the 



Republics of South and Central America and the 
Empire of Japan. 

The membership of the court consists of repre- 
sentatives from the United States of America, 
Argentine Republic, Austria-Hungary, Bdgimn, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, China, ColumlHa, 
Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
France, German Ensure, Great Britain, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Italy, Japan, Luxemburg, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Norway, Pana- 
ma, Peraa, Peru, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, 
Salvador, Servia, Siam, Sptun, Sweden, Switia- 
land, Turkey, Uruguay and Venezuela. 
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THE ONLOOKING WORLD 

THE LAST OF THE WAR CORRESPONDENT 



THE d^radatxHi, nay, the elimination of 
the war corresptHideiit is the subject of a 
vividly written article in the Conkmpor- 
aey KaUw, by Franda McCuUagh, well known all 
over the world as a member of that now disap- 
pearing profession. Present events verify Mr. 
McCuUagh's prediction that correspondents may 
be allowed to write under a severe censorship 
from the cafxtals of ti>e waning nations, "but 
the front they will never see again." 

In Mr. McCuUagh's (pinion this changed state 
of aflain is due partly to the invention of the tele- 
graph and other improvements in the means of 
communication, but primarily to the modem 
craze for sensation. Forbes, Kinglake, and Mac* 
Gahao wrote articles which could be republished 
with very little alteration as serious history. 
To-day, however, the demand is for "flaring sen- 
satioDalism which is worthless for historical pui^ 



The public donuKl thU Kuitiofuliam utd enjoy the 
tliTiU which it sivn tbem, but dopix in tbdr hart the 
people wbo provide the thrill, aad obeo, io future wm, 
the thriUen uc baniihrd to > more quiet plMoe hundjedi 
ol aiki itnm the firiiis line, the public will ny, "lervca 
thca richtl" 

Primarily, of course, says Hr. McCullagb, the 
public tbemadves are to blame. 

A Jouraklift KH a battle (or a quarter o( aa hour, talks 
toa few oAccts, (u^tivca, militaiy «aaaUt, wounded people 
and then make* oC la Ut motor cat to cable (our lliiei of 
(act and (our column* of cfwket and padding. Thepadding 
raoMt* ol dcKTiption* of cavalry chaiiei trUcfa never 
took place. It tell* bow the cnemy'i funi got the range 
"with miranilous accuracy," how "our" batteriei wen 
■IcBced by iboae ol the enemy. It prcsentaui withall the 
ttodi ptctura o( brave men, their back to the wall, grim, 
ailcni, unconplaining; men who ibow the worid the way 
lodie. Riven run with blood. Soldienoacitberddetlirow 
away their arm* and Jump at each other's throat* with 
naked hand*. Desperate cavalrymen, with the cry o( 
"Allah-il'AIlab" on their lips, chaise Ihin brown line* ot 
infantry. Wounded Turk* (tagger homeward followed by 
buge, wgadoui ruliura, which lecm to have ibrewdly 
calculated the mamcBl at wUch the quarry will collapae. 
For eighty mile* and a half "Our Own Coneapondeat" 
IIS ten ovv roadi ntteted with corpaea, not otdiaary, pro* 
Mk cnqjaa, but corpae* uiSencd ia every eooedvable at- 



titude otpicturtaque tragedy and theatrical deqiair. SooH 
breathed out their wnib to Allah while trying to amume 
the eastward poaitioo, and to pray with their (ace* turned 
toward Mecca. Some had evidently attempted to write 
with their own blood on the margin ot a Turkish newspaper 
a last mcMage to the dear ones at home. And so on, and so 
on. All the usual dap-trap is rammed in by the yard. 
The correspondent hates very often to indulge in this revel 
of mendadty (for it is nothing less), but the public want it. 
Kbe sends a true and restrained story, he finds it printed in 
small type on some obscure page, while the gory fantasies 
o( some imaginative foreigner wbo "saw" the battle In the 
bar-room of some Sofia hotd stagger under a load ol head- 
lines next the "leader" column. I( he afterward trie* to 
let the public right, he will find that the public do not want 
to be set right. Tbey will have forgotten all about the 
war, and have become fniercited in rag-time, Welsh Home 
Ride, or the Duke of Scrobia's divorce case. Hli vdce will 
be drowned in dies of " profcaaioiial jealousy," "aa others 
wise meritorious book marred by a disgracdol attack oo a 
brother correspondent," etc 

His only alternative, then. Is to send a ttn4IMrn stotr 
himself. All he reaDy leea at the (root arc ibefls burtfing 
at a distance of three or four mile*, and, dose at hand, a 
(ricndly battery which is firing these shdla. Be mskei 
friend with the battery commandant, wbo i* ptofane, pre- 
occupied, and quite ignorant of what is going on in other 
part* of the field. Besides, be doe* not speak any language 
with whidi the joumaliBt u acquainted. In the aigbt-time 
the battery suddenly move* backward, and be goes with 
iL The retreat i* due to a flanking movement thirty miles 
ofi, but neither he nor the battery commaadant knom »ny- 
thing ofthla. 

When our cocTOpaodent rendisi a Mie place and betfae 
to write U* "story" his mind h vny mud disturbed by 
two or three things. In the first place hi* paper has, to far, 
spent more than a thousand pound* on him, though then 
were several amateurs who offered to pay their own ex- 
penses. In the Kcood place, that fool BcOns is sure to 
exaggerate as usual. This last argiutent b of trcmeodovi 
Importance, but to appreriatc it at its full value ooe arat 
be a joumiiisL The result b that the old woman lyin( 
drunk by the roadside become* transformed into a pQe of 
gory corpses, HI feet bi^ The story o( the Opay altadU 
goes down aa if the corres p ondent had witnoatd It hiratcU, 
alM the story told by the Greek widow, and a few columoi 
of hi* own personal adventures, which bad already befaOoi 
another correspondent (at ieaat the other o u ct wp oadeat 
saidso). TIk whole (arms a thriUiiv talc with about one 
per cent, of truth In it. The iub-«ditoi in Fleet Street In- 
dignaatly knock* out the oat per cent. o( truth, opaadi 
the remainder 10 twice iu length, and lacka on as pan of the 
oriipnal a Uttle gem o( hb own, a striking fail ofdiacilplffn 
stirfl mlly pnrspltfaMd (ram a poem by Hn. B 
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This writer accuses the average correspondent 
of bad faith. Many of them, he declares, have a 
"veritable cult of trickery and a total forgetful- 
ness of all promises and all engagements whenever 
this foi^etfulness gives them a chance of making 
what they themselves call a scoop." He cites 
instances of this bad faith and trickery, and then 
proceeds to point out how the photographer and 
the moving-picture man have become so objec- 
tionable to the armies of civilized nations that the 
correspondent will hereafter be banished. It is 
all again a matter of the popular craze for what 
is technically termed "hot stuff." 

The military objection to war correspondents, 
beside that arising from that of their proneness 
to "give away to the enemy," is based on their 
enormous number. Forty years ago the war 
correspondents with an army might number half 
a dozen. 

If a govenuneot prepares to declare war at present, 
it suddenly finds itself besieged by hundreds of correspon- 
dents, most of tbem knowing nothing about war, and some 
of them very shady charactera indeed. In Tokio there were 
more thao tme hundred correspondents at the outbreak of 
the Russo-Japanese wai. In Sofia there were about one 
hundred at the outbreak of the Balkan troubles. There were 
only forty in Constantinople, but with their cooks, grooms, 
interpreters and assistants, they were so numerous that a 
special train had to take to the front them and their pro- 
visions, photographic outfits, tents, stores, cooking ^poi- 



ratus, horses, pack-animals, and fodder. The haadEaK cf 
such a large detachment of men necesutates the emplojF- 
meat of special and highly educated officers. Now, in s 
Ue-and-death struggle no nation will ever consent to pot 
up with such a loss of officers, of time, and of tiains. 

In the old style it is all over. But the pceSB 
will be richer than ever, Mr. McCullaf^ bdieves, 
competition between newspapers will be keener 
than before. 

The public will be more anrioui for inf onnatim fnm Ifee 
front than any public ever was in the past, (or the aSBtMtf 
precautions taken to prevent information 'f Wig ovt nS 
only whet the popular appetite for news. Newqiapas wil 
consequently send secret agents to every w«r, and tkoM 
secret agents may posdbly be able to send ant far note 
news than the recognized correspondents are able ta send 
out at present. Such men would have to be sent to a Hkdy 
theatre of war before a confiiet actually broke out. In bet. 
that practice is fcdiowed to some extent even now. I my- 
self was sent to Port Arthur by an American ps^Mi mi 
months before the outbreak of the Russo-Japaaeae war, 
and in Port Arthur I met with a secret agent of anotha 
paper. If, before the outbreak of the Balkan troublet^ 
men bad been despatched by Fleet Street, to Adriaoaple, 
Eiik Eilissc, and LUle Burgas, they could either have left 
those places with the other refugees and brDuglit to Coo- 
stantinople a detailed account of the Suiting, or dse hat 
sent on thdr news by messengers and remained bdsnd t* 
await develc^ments. In a European war tins woidd |nh- 
ably lead to some coircspoodents getting shot aa qnea, bat 
there will always be joumalists ready to face ercB tkU 
risk. 



•THE SOCIALIST EXPLANATION 

BY JOSHUA WANHOPE 



WHEN, as the poet says, old Caspar's 
grand-children, playing in the sun, 
rolled something hard and round to that 
andent peasant's feet, Caspar at once recognized it. 
'"Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, "who 
fell in the great victory." But when the eager 
children wanted to know more about it, the poor 
old man was halted. "What they fought each 
for, I never could make out," he replied helplessly. 
There is an enormous multitude of Caspars who 
don't know what the present war is about either. 
They will, however, die by millions for their ig- 
norance. That is the age-long penalty. The 
wages of ignorance, for the workers, is death. 

We Socialist working men and women must 

know "what it is all about." While we do not, 

'Reprinted by permisaian from the New York Call. 



it will be impossible for us to stop war and keep 
our skulls on our shoulders. 

This simple article proposes to give, oily m 
rough outline, a fairly accurate sununaiy at the 
war in Europe and "what it is all about." 

THE "raoal confuct" mnmnG 
Vou, reader, will be deluged with apputaXij 
learned articles in the capitalist press and magai* 
zincs, informing you that it is all a matter of 
racial antagonisms; that people of diSomt racxs 
caimot live quietly beside each other, and yoo 
will hear this trouble referred to inoumenble 
times as a "great racial conflict," the final death 
grip of Slav and Teuton, with many other compli- 
cations which will only confuse you, among them 
the utterly idiotic proposition that the a 
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THE SOCIALIST VIEW 



of a royal Ambiaa poppet was the direct 
« of the war. 

od these things are lies, thou{^ apparent 
hs. The racial differences of the peqiles 
11^ are not the cause of hostilities, llicir 
trace, howeva is the fidd, the pretext, under 
ch infinitely more sinister forces carry on their 
isfa work. 

ut in spite of thb, these radal features must 
taken into aexonnL Though they are not 

underlying cause, the question cannot be 
lidered without noting than, 
urope contains siHne 400,000,000 people, of 
im the two great racial groiqis, Slavs and 
tons, roughly q)eaking, fcHm somewhat more 
1 half. They are fatrty equally divided, say 
,000,000 on each side, thou^ perhaps the 
% slightly [vepondenite. 
nother important part of the population is 
Ic up of the so-called Latin nations, probably 
.ooo/xx> man altogether, France, Italy, Spain, 
tugal, etc 

be remainder is formed of the British and 
idina\-ian peoples, who may be largdy Teu- 
c in stock perhaps, but with a large dash of 
ic, and some 40,000,000 others scattered 
lu^iout Europe who are neither Slav nor 
ton, such as Jews, Turks, Greeks, Roumaii- 
, Hungarians, and others. 

HOST or TEUTONS IN CEIHANY 
xae 85,000,000 of the Teutons are conceo- 
ed in the two countries of Germany and Aus- 
, particulariy the former, 
he great bulk of the ^vs are in Russia, 
1^ Servia, Bulgaria, and Montenegro ore 
■ic States, many other Slavs being scattered 
a^ the Balkan r^ions. 
he population of Servia is some 3,000,000; 
Bulgaria, 4,500,000 — tenibly weakened by 
late war — and of Montenegro, 500,000. Rou- 
te, the other Balkan State not Slavic con- 
s more than 7,000,000 pe(q>le. 
iHtria, which is not a country in the sense of 
( the centre of one predominant radal group, 
K moat miaed of all Eun^iean radal ctmunu- 
a. 

I the dual monarchy of Austria-Hungary 
c are some 11,000,000 Germans (Teutonic). 
he remaining jS,ooo,ooo there are 10,000,000 
cyan (Hungarians), and 3,000,000 Rouman- 



aii 

ians, ndther of whom are Slavs. The remaining 
35,000,000 are mostly Slavic peofdes, Bohe- 
mians, Moravians, Ruthenians, Slovaks, Servians, 
etc 

It will be seen, therefore, that Austria is merely 
a "geographical expression." All the Eunq)eao 
political sharps for the last two generations used 
to ^>eculate how long this heterogeneous collec- 
tion could bold together, and all generally pre- 
dicted a European catadysm accompanying its 
dissolution, and a rearrangement of the map of 
Europe. 

IS IT A RACIAL nCHT PUXELY? 

These two great groups form the fighting forces 
immediately involved. Why shall they fight? 
What is it all about? We said the real, under- 
lying cause was not racial, that there was some- 
thing else behind it. And there is. 

And it is this: The mastership and domina- 
tion of the world commerdally ; in the last analysis 
a fight for expansion, for more feeding ground, 
for markets. 

The real force behind the trouble is Eun^iean 
capitalism, divided into two warring groups for 
ultimate world supremacy, for mastership and 
exploitation. 

The real power is found in the great banks, 
counting-houses and finandal estaUishments of 
Europe. They in turn dominate the nations 
financially, and the great industrial corporations 
— big buuness. For years it has been stated 
that they, in the last resort, were the arbiters of 
war, they could command or prevent it. That ia 
true, but it will not be repeated so much now. 
These powers hide behind the swagg ering kinipi 
and kaisers and potentates who are thdr mouth- 
pieces and are now emitting heroic platitudes 
about drawing their swords and preserving their 
hcmor. These figures, with their personal atten- 
dance of military and diplomatic liars, are in 
this reelect at least mere phantasmagoria. They 
are counseled by their "advisen," and these 
advisers, the statesmen, are in turn dominated 
by the great finandal interests aforesaid. The 
common pe(q>le are the pawns with which they 
play the game, and their radal differences 
form the main pretext on which they are 
"sicked" onto each other like fighting dogs. 
Where radal pretexts fail, others are always 
manufactured. 
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HB. MONEYBAGS IN THE CAME 

The Jewish banker is a tremendous factor in 
this ^tuation. If the Rothschilds and Bleich- 
roders, the Montefiores and Hirschs have any 
radat feeling left, they may certainly chuckle to 
themselves over setting millions of "Christians" 
to cutting each other's throats. It is in a way, 
perhaps, a sort of compensation for the innumer- 
able slaughters of thdr race that Gentiles have 
made in all ages. 

But it should be remembered that if economic 
evolution has made the Jew the financial master 
of Europe, at the same time his wonderful race 
has produced the most powerful, intellectual, and 
determined revolutionaries the world has even 
known. If the race gave us Rothschild it also 
gave us Mars. 

But what is the great prize sought? 

It is the imperial and commercial conquest of 
Asia. This is the thing that has always been held 
behind the "Eastern Question," which, with the 
elimination of the Turk as a factor, has now 
evolved into a world question. What now hap- 
pens in Europe is in fact the same thing that set 
the nations almost by the ears in the recent 
Japanese-Russian contest. And it may be no- 
ticed that Japan has allied herself with England 
in this crisis. 

For hundreds of years Teuton and Slav have 
been converging on the European littoral of 
Turkey. Whoever possesses it controls Asia, to 
the exclu^n of all rivals, and has a path to every 
Asiatic country that no fleets can stop. 

Germany's expansion 

Gmnan private cafutal has already built rail- 
roads through Asia Minor to Bagdad and else- 
where, and the German Raiser has posed for years 
as the chaiE^ion of Christendom in the "Holy 
Land." The Russian Slav has continually bent 
his steps in the same direction as a settled policy. 
The Russian ruling class have set up as indepen- 
dent Slavic States several of the Balkan peoples, 
with the deliberate purpose of making the path 
to Asia easier. What little now remains of the 
Turkish power can be swept out of Europe with 
ridiculous ease, while its power in Asia can be 
broken, penetrated or pushed aside by the con- 
querors. Poor, battered Turkey thinks of enter- 
ing the in£l£e on the side of Germany, evidently 



in the hope of w inning back from FngliiH ha 
power in Egypt, and from Rus^ the CaoanK 

There is not room tor the two grot^is, whflebott 
are dominated by capitalism and resptmd to tk 
call of their economic masters, under the ddoBn 
that they arepreservingradalandnationalintegii^ 
and answering the treacherous call of "patriotisB.' 

There are 70,000,000 Teutons in Gennaoy <» 
some 210,000 square miles of land. Tbetr finu- 
cial and industrial masters must have expassiaa, 
more markets, more pe(q)Ies to e^oit. To the 
seaward they are baited t^ the mighty nanl 
power of England; to the westward they ame ■ 
collision with France, and to the south and aontb- 
east with the Slav races. They make coamm 
cause with the German element in Austria, wUA 
has always been the ruling dass there, aod bo(k 
Slav and Teuton now meet in the narrow Eon- 
pean strip, the straight pathway to Asia. 

WHY STOP AT THE MEDrTESKAMEAN? 

Foolish or misguided scribes tell us that tbt 
conflict is for the control of the Mediterraacu, 
but they don't say what the control of the lled- 
terranean is desired for. They leave the impm- 
aaa that the conquerors merely want to poa- 
pously parade their warships there. The nil 
fact is that the Mediterranean is the water ptt 
of Europe to Asia, and those who secure the lud 
gate secure both. It is imperative that they mod. 

But this is what brings ca[»talist En^and into 
the fray. The passing of the Mediterraneu 
from her control and that of her allies means the 
threatening of her great Asiatic empire and the 
destruction of her trade aod commerce by ot 
or other of the a>nflicting groups. She figurs it 
out that if there is an alternative, she choose to 
back Russia, as at present she fears less what th 
Slav may do than she does the Teuton. She mar 
reconsider this opinion, and may be trusted to 
back out of the conflict if she possibly can. She 
is not keen for fighting, because she has all tbt 
can handle already. The others have not, hBKC 
they are determined to have it,by war if neccsauv. 
It is the old case of Have-Not against Have. 
Either Teuton or Slav would strip the Britsli 
capitalist in Asia with equal alacrity. 

FRENCH MUST PROTECT KUS.'iUN LOANS 

What brings France in? Two main leaioos. 
One financial, the other racial and "»tifm ili He 
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it Ruaiiui utiooal debt is beld very largely 
France. Hundreds of thousands of thrifty 
icb peasants and little bourgetHsie have en^ 

tbeir stockings to raise the continuous Rus- 

loans. If the Slav goes down in the conflict, 
r may whistle for their money. So they range 
nsclves alongside him. 
be other reason is the hatred of Germany and 

desire to reconquer Alsace-Lorraine, lest in 
i. "Revanche" has always been a p(^ular 
in France to rally up the Caj^urs who otber- 
; dra't know what it is all about. So with 
1 pretexts as incentives to the fray, tlie French 
Bg class calls for instant mobilization and 
•tens Germany with invaaon, if she moves 
inst Russia. 

nd Belgium nwbilizes also. Why? Simply 
luse the ruling class there could foresee from 
nous experience that France or Germany 
id have no scruple whatever in making their 
e country the cockpit in which to slaughter 
I other. It's always less costly to go over on 
r neighbor's garden plot to have it out, when 

think he isn't able to diqiute your choice of 
I a battleground. So Belgium mobilizes and 
other little countries like Holland and Den- 
k also prepare. As a matter of fact, their 
!pendencx is about on the same status as 
la's. Tbey are only independent because tbe 
•er fellows guarantee them — against each 
ET. And those guarantees are scattered to 
winds by the present crisis. 

WHAT FACTOKS AEE FOB PEACE? 

Tow what are the factors for peace, and what 
Dce have tbey of being effective? 
lere is the great Roman Church. There has 
9 a piteous whisper from the Vatican to the 
Austrian dotard, Francis Joseph, not to shed 
)d in his old age. Not the sU^test notice has 
n taken of it and tbe poor old Pope has died 
ving at the decay of the Papacy's temporal 
icr. Tbe Roman Church is supposedly deep 
M pi^itical councils of many nations, especially 
bolic ones like Austria, but at this crisis it is 
Tly impotent. It has many times smoothed 
r racial antagonisms in tbe past, and perhaps 
Id once hav*e commanded war to cease, but 
wmic determinism, that economic deter- 
tsm it bates and denies, is now too strong. 
protests go unheeded, though one third of the 



peculation of Europe ai^Micntly submits to it 
quritually, as it is called. And as a matter of 
fact, all other forms of the relig^ of Jesus Christ 
who came to bring peace on earth are equally 



The Hague Conference? Nothing doing there. 
Not a murmur is heard from tbe "thieves' kitchen." 
The thieves are all too busy patriotically "sup- 
porting" their reflective govemmenta. 

What is the great United Sutes of America 
doing? Nothing except to proclaim ber neutrality. 
And it may not be able to keep that, for tbe in- 
terests of American capitalists are also bound iq> 
with commercial supremacy in the Asiatic mar- 
kets. When Japan steps in, it is idle to say that 
capitalist interests here are unaffected. We may, 
probably will, preserve peace in our own midst, 
but though we are sui^iosedly tbe greatest Uxot 
for peace in the world, we can do nothing with 
this Eunqiean hell-blast, except to proclaim that 
we want to stay out of it. 

And lastly we come to the great Socialist move- 
ment of Einope and the peoples composing it. 
What can it do? No one knows as yet 

It has not succeeded in stof^ing the war. But 
while war is scourging the peofdcs, it will strain 
every effort to overthrow, by social revolution, 
the hideous capitalist power that engenders and 
hapa to profit by it. 

WAS [S, ATTEK ALL — WAR 
For, b<»led down to the last analysis, this war 
has no other purpose than those which preceded 
it; the mastership of man over his fellow; the 
enshivement and exiiloitation of peoples, so that 
some may continue to live on the labor of others. 
It is the same purpose with all, whether they mask 
their exploitation under the guise of democracy, 
like France and England, or under cover of im- 
perial bureaucracy as in Russia and Germany. 
Whether the tribute is extracted by direct taxa- 
tion or the more cunning and insidious methods 
of modem capitalism makes no difference. It b 
essentially the same thing and for the same pur- 
pose. 

And this, again in the last analysis, ts "irtiat 
it is aU about." Despite the humbug of tbe my»- 
tery erf "politics from the inside," tbe uttetmnces 
of sophisticated statesmen and politicians, tbe 
swagger and bluster of royal puppets and uni- 
formed windbags, and tbe published opinkns ol 
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bankers, and of financial and mOitaiy experts, it 
is nothing more than this: The continuance and 
expansion of human slavery through profit, the 
maintenance of capitalism, even if the world is 
to be stiewed with the corpses of its murdered 
slaves. 

This, we repeat, is what it is all about and why 
Socialists want to put an end to it. War is hell, 
and ca[Mtalism is the cause of war, and you can 
figure out for yourself what c^talism itself must 
be. 

HOW THE UNITED STATES IS CONCEKHED 
On this side of the Atlantic, we, the workers, 
will not remain unaffected, even if "the country" 
keeps out of the European maelstrom. Some of 
our exploiters are figuring on an immediate gain 
by it and some on an ultimate loss. But that is 
of no consequence to us. They all, however, 
figure on a much higher cost of food and necessi- 
ties of life and that means to us hunger, an ever 



fiercer strife for a living; strikes, labor wars, riots 
and murders like Ludlow, Calumet, and Wot 
Virginia, multgilied a thousand told. Many a 
poor Caspar among us, who doesn't luww iriat 
it is all about, will have his skull rolled on the 
strike fields of the United States as literally u if 
he had been separated from it in the Balkau. 

This is but a rough, crude, faulty, and in•d^ 
quate outline, or attempted outline to sbov 
"what it is all about" And though a thoiaud 
otba details and important ones, too, could it 
introduced, we have striven to give only tbe 
main causes and considerations. To know ho* 
to put an end to this hideous condition, we miBt 
know its causes. For those who do not know, 
and do not care to know, they pay t<a igoocaDce 
with their skulls. 

If you don't want to use your heads, Ctpitil- 
ism can always find a use for tbem, in this fashioiL 
And in the last resort that is what makes l Euro- 
pean war possible now. 
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THE DOCUMENTS IN THE CASE 

THE BRITISH "WHITE PAPER" 

THE EoOowiog is a somewhat abridged text of the British "White P^ier" — the official 
d^ikunatic comqx>ndeDce that immediately preceded England's dedaratioo of war against 
Germany. It was first issued by the British Foreign Office on August 5th, 1914, and was 
published in the New York Tima in fuU oa August ajrd. The coire^Mindence, mostly telegraphic, 
deals with the crisis produced by the Austro-Huugarian note sent to Servia 00 July 23rd and the 
•uboequent invasion of Servia by the forces of Austria-Hungary. 

The "White Paper" contains 159 documents, besides enclosures, and comprises more thao 4Oy0oo 
wnrds. 
The leading characters in this grim diplomatic drama are as follows. 



Sir Edwaid Gizt, Biitiih FordgD SetreUiy. 
Gnnrr ButcKEKDOirt, RumUii AmbuMdor tt Ixmdon. 
Coom BEionoui, AuiUiaii Foreign Minister. 
Sn F. BEam, Briliita AmbuHdor at Puis. 
Sot G. BixsAiUN, British AmbMudor at SL Petecs- 
butg. 
Sia U. Di BtTMSEM, Britiili AmbuMdor st Menns. 
M. Juias CAMMm, French Ambussdor to Genasny. 
H. Paul Cambon, French Ambtwdot to En^snd. 
Ml Daybui. HoNTAOtTK CsACKANTHOtint, Fint Secre- 
b Bridih DtplomstJc Ssvice st Bdcnde. 
- E. GoeaBM, British Ambtwsdnr at Beriia. 



"S." 



PuNci LicHNowsKY, Gennsn Ambasndar to Gnat 

CouiTT Matcsooarr, Ainttisn AmbaMador to Great 
Britain. 

Sot AaiBtn Nicouon, Under SoseUTy for Forciin 
ASain. 

Sn R. Rood, British AmbasMdor at Rome. 

SiK H. RuMBOLD, of the British Diplomatic Service. 

Mabqdis ot San Giuuamo, Foreign "■"'"-' of Italy. 

M. Sazonof, RuMian Premier. 

Sn F. Vnuus, British Envoy Ettnocdlnaiy and 
Miniitfr Plcoipotcntisiy to BdcimiL 

H. ViYiAMi, Preoiier of Ftaacc 



TEXT OF THE "WHITE PAPER" 



No. I 



Sta EDWAan Gaxr to Sia E. Goaoxii 

LoDdoo, Foreiin Office, 
July to. 1914. 
I aiked the Gennan Ambassador to-day If be bad any 
news of what was gaiog m in Vioma, with ngaid to 

He laid that he bad not, but Austria was certainly 
foutc to take Kme tUp, and be Rsarded tbc rituation aa 
very iincoaifartabl& . . . 

The German Ambaasidor said that It would be a very 
ifcMi m b fe tfaiof if Ruiila could act aa a mediator with re- 
prd to Servia. 

I Mid that I assumed tliat the Austrian GovanmcBt 
would not do anythins until ibey had first disdoaed to 
the public their cmae apinst Servia, founded pnsumably 
apas what they had ducovncd at the trial. 

The AinbaMador said that be cntainly asaumcd that 
tbey would act upon «nie cue that would be made known. 

I said that thb would make it caner for others, Mch •• 
Ruaia, to caunad moderation in Bdgrade. . . . 

No.! 
Sia E. Gca^KM 10 Sta Edwaid Gtar 

Berlin, July si, 1914. 
Sccrciaiy ol State for Foicign ASaIn . . . Indstcd 
thai rjwmfaw at i«ue w«« ooe for settlemoit betwvoi Ser. 
via and Austria akae, aiki that then ihoukl be bo inter- 
fcnBCB baa outMde in the disctusiaas between those two 
eouBtika. He had, therefore, oxuideied it (nadvisafale that 
It ibould be spprgachcd 



the Anstro-Hoanriaa Govcrnmrat it 
bjr the Goman Government on the ni 



N0.1 
Sia EmrABD Can to Sia 11. db Bimmi 
London, Fofdn Office, 
July as, t»i4. 
Count UenidariF told me t»4»y that he wouU be able 
to-morrow mocning to let me have officiallv the "■"■"—*- 
catkn that be understood was bebw made to Servia to- 
day by Austria. He then erplainrd privately what the 
nature of tike lifmsrwl would be- ... 



the Ar^ukeFtan* Ferdinand, and a long bt of demand* 
coniequntly made by AmUia on Sovia- . . . 

But, when Count Mensdorff told me that be si . 
there would be something in the nature of a time h 
which was in rfect akin to an ultimatum, I said that I rc> 
grctted this very much. To be^ with, a time limit might 
inflame opinion in Russia, and it would make it dllBcult, 
U not impossible, to give more time, even if alter a few days 
it appeared that by giving mote time there would be a 
prospect of securing a peKcfu] aettlement and getting a 
satisfactory reply fniai Servia. . . . 

Count Mensdorfl said that If Servia, in the interval that 
had dapwd ancc tbc murder ol the Archduke, bad volun- 
tarily instituted an Inouiry on ha own loritory, all this 
might have been avoided. . . . 

... I could not help dwdUng upon the awful coo- 
scquence* involved b) the Miuaiioo. . . . IfasBsaay 
ai four Great i'oiren ol Europe — let us say AnatrlB, 
France, Kuaria, and Germany — were engaged In war, ft 
seemed to me that U murt involve the eaprnditurc of so 
vast a sum ol UHoey aad Ncb aa laicrfctcaoe with liadi 
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that a mr would be acoompamed or followed by a com- 
plete coUuHc of EuTcwean ciedit and industiy. . . . 

Count Mensdorff did not demur to this statement of 
the poMible coDsequeuces of the present situation, but he 
laid that all would depend upon Ruasa. . . . 

No. 4 
Count Bebchtold to Count Mensdouf 
(Communicated by Count McnsdocS, 
Vieniia, July 34, 1914-) 

The Auitro-Hungarian Government felt compelled to 
addresi the following note to the Seivian Govermnent on 
the t^ii July, through the medium of the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Miafater at Bdgrade: 

"On the 31st March, 1909, the Servian Minister in 
Vienna, on the instructions of the Servian Government, 
made tne following dedamtion to the Imperial and Royal 
Government; 

" 'Servia recognixes that the fait accompli regarding 
Boanfa has not aSected faer rights, and consequently she 
will conform to the dedsons that the Powers may take 
in conformity with Article 25 of the Treaty of Berim. In 
defeience to the advice of the Great Powers Servia under- 
takes to renounce from now onward the attitude of protest 
and composition which she has adopted with regard to the 
annexation mux last Autumn. She undertalies, moreover, 
to modify the direction of her policy with regard to Austria- 
Hungary and to live in future on good noghboriy temia 
with the latter.' " 

[The note goes oa to refer to the royal tragedy 
of June aStb and accuses the Servian government 
of tolerating an anti-Austrian propaganda among 
the Servians leading directly to deeds of violence 
and hostility. It accuses Servian officers and 
the Narodna Odbrana society of complicity in 
international crime.] 

The above mentioned results of the Magisterial inves- 
tigation do not permit the Austro-Hungaiian Govenunent 
to pursue any longer the attitude of expectant forbearance 
which it has maintained for years in face of the machina- 
tions hatched in Belgrade, and thence propagated in the 
territories oif the monarchy. The results, on the contrary, 
impose on it the duty of putting an end to the intrigues 
which form a perpetual menace to the tranquillity of the 
monarchy. 

To achieve this end the Imperial and R03UI Government 
sees itself compelled to demand from the Royal Servian 
Govenmient a formal assurance that it condemns this dan- 
gerous propaganda against the monarchy. . . . 

In order to give a formal character to this undertaking 
the Royal Seivian Government shall publish on the front 
page of its Official Journal of the idtb June (13th July) 
the following declaration: 

[The required statement included an official 
condemnation of anti-Austrian propaganda and 
an order on all officials and citizens to refrain from 
further agitation.] 



to the royal aimy as an order ol the day by His Majesty 
the King, and shall be published in the Cffidal Bulletin 
of the army. 

(The Royal Servian Government was required 
further to undertake: (1) To suppress anti- 
Atistrian publications; (j) to dissolve the Narod- 
na Odbrana and other anti-Austrian societies; 



(3) to eliminate from public instruction sB prop- 
aganda against Austria-Hungary; (4) to nxaon 
all military and dvH offidals guilty of this propa- 
ganda, on demand of the Austro-Himguiao 
Government; (5) to accept the collaboration is 
Servia of Austro-Hungarian representatives in 
suppressing this movement; (6) to permit AtBtio- 
Hungarian delegates to take part in prooeedingi 
against accessories to the plot of Jime 28th; (7) 
to arrest Major Voija Tankositch and Milu 
Ciganovitch; (8) to prevent the passage of aimi 
and explosives across the border and to punish 
those who had been engaged in this traffic; (g) 
to furnish satisfactory explanations of the repcctcd 
inSanunatory utterances of Servian offidals; (10) 
to notify the Austro-Hungarian Govemmmt tt 
once of the execution of these measures.] 

The Austro-Hungarian Government ex pec ts the iqir 
of the Royal Government at the latert by 6 o'dpi± « 
Saturday evening, the isth July. . . . 

I have the honor to request Your Eicdlency to bring the 

contents of this note to the knowledge o* the G 

to which you are accredited, ai 
cation with the 

[The note offers further accusations of anti- 
Austrian activities in Servia, violating agreements , 
entered into March 31st, 1909.] 

In the presence of these doings, to which Austria-HmiprT 
has been exposed for years, the Servian Government hu 
not thought it incumbent on it to take the OightrW defL 
The Servian Government has thus failed in the du^ ia- 
posed on it by the solemn declaration of the 31st ICardL 
iQog, and acted in opposition to the will of Europe and the 
undertaking given to Austria-Uungaiy. 

[Attention is called to Austro-Hungaiy's bew- 
volence toward Servia, and its patience, which 
became exhausted on the d^ of the royal murder.] 

In the presence of this state of things the Imperial and 
Royal Government has felt cmnpelled to take new and «- 
gent steps at Belgrade with a view to inducing the Serviia 
Government to stop the incendiary movement that it 
threatening the security and integrity of th« Aihud- 
Hungarian Monarcby. 

The Imperial and Royal Government is convinced tial 
in taldn^ this step it wiU find itself in full agreanoit witk 
the sentiments ol all civilized nations, who cumot pcnait 
regicide to become a weapon that can be empkqrcd w^ 
impunity in political strife, and the peace o( EurafK to be 
continually disturbed by ] ~"" ' ~ ' ~ 



i dossier elucidating the Servian intrigues and the a»- 
nection between these intrigues and toe murdei of the 
aSth June. 
An identical communication has been addressed to ibt 



[A memorandum was endosed, giving the 
q>edfic findings of the Court of Inquiry bdd it 
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Senjevo agtinst Gavrilo Prindp aod his acctss- 
ories in the crinw of June 28th.] 

No. 5 
Sn Edwau) Guv to M. Su dk Bitnun 
LockdoOf Fofttgn Office, 
Ju^ n, igu. 
Note 4ddraHd to SeTvi», together with an eifdvulion 
of tbe miofv l**>tiwg up to it, has bcoo commimicatcd 
to me by Count MenKloffl. 
In the Mniriin convenatiofl with His Excelleocy, 1 
iked that it tconed to me a matter for great regret 
■ time Umit. and audi a abort one at that, had Men 
inftf^— 1 upon at tmi Uage o( the proceedingf. Tbe murder 
of tlw Ardtduke and ntne ai the drcunutancea rcKWCting 
Scrvia quoted in the note aroiued tympatby with Aiutria, 
■• wa> but natural, but at the lame time I ftad nevtr 
before leen one Sutc addRM to anothci indoiendent State 
a document of so formidable a characta. Demand No. 5 
would be hardly ooodrtent with the maintenance of Ser- 
via'* independoit sovereignty i( ft were to mean, aa it 
■eemed tbt it mj^u, tut AuMna-Hunxary wat 10 be 
invoted with a nm. to appouit offidala who would have 
authority within tne frontiers of Servia. 

I added thai I felt great appicbenaiaa, and that I should 
n m^wlf with tne matter sin^>ly and solely fnun the 



diatutc I 
afBisU 



unless Germany had &nt been consulted; 
some of her demands were quite impossible of acceptance. 
He hoped that His Majesty s Government would not (ail 
topcodaim thttr solidaritv with Russia and France. 

The French Ambuudor gave me to understand that 
France would fulfill all the obligations entailed by her 
alliance with Russia, if necessity arose, besides supporting 
Russia strongly in any diplomitic negotiaticNis. 

I said that 1 would lelcpiph a full report to you of what 
their Euellencica bad just said to me. I could not, of 
raurw, tptak. in the name of His Majesty's Government, 
but personally I saw no reaKxi to cipect any declaration 
of solidsriiy from His Majesty's (Wiv-cmment that would 
entail an uocondil tonal rngagcmcnt on thdr part to sup- 
port Rkuoia and France b^ force ol arms. Direct British 
Interests in Servia were nil, and a war on behalf of that 
country would never be saoclioned by British public 

U. Saaonof said that be binuclf thought that Ruwian 
BSofaOiaalionwouldalanyratetuveiobccarriedouI. . . . 

I said that it seemed to me that the important point 
*H la Induce Austria to eiiend the lime limit, and thai 
th* ftrM thing to do was to bring an Influence to bear on 



my suggestion, 
desirable that n 



know jurt how far Scfvia was 



[M. SazoRof urged th&t a definite British stand 
would make for peace, but the British Ambassador 
did not commit himself.] 

No. 7 
Six M. de Bonsui to Sn EnwAto Gtn 

Vienna, July Hi ■0>4- 
Bclore departing 00 leave of absence, I was assured by 
Russian Ambassador that any action taken by Austria to 
bumiliate^SeTvia|coul4iotyeav«RuHia[iiidlflcrcnt. . . . 

[He reported that Russian Charge d 'Affaires 
conadcred the Austrian demands impoasiUe <A 
acceptance by Servia. The Austrian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs replied that they were no more 
than would have been required by any Power.] 

No. 8 
Ma. CxAixAinHOXFZ so Sia E&wabd Can 

e, July 14, 1914. 



I ended by saying that doubtless we should enter into 
an eadiange of views with other powers, and that 1 must 
await their views as to what could be done t ' ' 
difficulties of the Htuation. 

„ I if Servia had 1 

after tbe mardef of the Archduke; Servia bad, however, 
•faowB 00 sign of ni^Mthy or hdn, though some weeks 
had already flaptfn Bnce the murder; a time limit, said 
His Eicrilfncy. waa wyniJal, owing to the procrastinatioo 
oa Servia's pan. . . . 

No. 6 
Sta G. BtrcaANAM 10 Sn Eowaid Gacv 

St. Petersburg, July 14, 1914. 
I bad a telephone message this moraing from Mr. Sato- 
Bof to the dicct thai the teit of the Austrian ultimatum 



able by Servian Government, wbo earnestly trust t..__ 
His Majesty's Government may see their way to induce 
Austrian Govtnunent to modnte them. . . , 

Nag 
Note ComnnacAixii tn CtEiMAM Amussadob 
London, July 14, 1Q14. 

[The note reviews the conditions leading up to 
the crime of June aSth, referring to tbe "Great 
Servian chauvinism." It asserts that "Tbe 
Servian intrigues have been going on for many 
years," and that "It was only owing to the far- 
reaching seU-restraint and moderation of the 
Austro-Hungarian Government" that a conflict 
bad been avoided. It accuses Servia of bad faith 
and upholds the action of the Dual Monarchy. 
Austria has no choice but to eaioKt her demands.] 

. . . Tbe Imperial Government want to cmpbaiiM 
their opinion that in the present case there is only aueatioo 
of a matter to be settled eidusvdy between Austria- 
Hungary and Servia, aitd that the great powers ought 
seriously to eodtnvor to reserve it to those two immedialdy 
cnocemed. The Imperial Govenuncnt deare urgoitly 
the localiiatioa of the conflict, because every interference 
of another Power would, owing to the different treaty 
obligations, be loUowed by incalculable ooasequoKes. 

No. lo 
Su EoWAU Gkey to Sra F. Bnm 

London, Fofdgn OfBoc, 
July »4. igt4. 
... I told M. Cambon that this afteRmm I was lo 
see the German Ambassador, who some davs afo had 
asked me privntdyl lo eiercise nwdcniing loflnnoe in 
St. PetenbuTK. I would my to the Am&idnr thai, 
of course, if lac prtacnuUon of lUi Bltimaiw 10 Scnia 
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did not lead to trouble between Austria and Runia, we 
need not concern ourselves about U; but if Runa took 
the view of the Austrian ultimatum, which it seemed to 
me that any power interested in Servia would take, I should 
be quite powerieas, in face of the tenni of the ultimatum, 
to exercise any moderating influence. I would say that I 
thought the only chance of any mediating or moderating 
influence being exercised was that Germany, Fiance, Italy, 
and ourselves, who had not direct interests in Servia, 
should act together for the sake of peace, simultaneously 
in Vienna and St. Petersburg. 

M. Cambon said that, if there was a chance of mediation 
by the four powers, he had no doubt that his Government 
would be glad to join in it; but he pointed out that we 
could not say anything in St. Petersburg till Rusda had 
expressed some i^iimon or taken some action. But, when 
two days were over, Austria would march into Servia, 
for the Servians orald not posably accept the Austrian 
demand. Russia would be compelled by her public 0[Hmoa 
to take action as soon as Austria attackMl Servia, and there- 
fore, once the Austrians had attacked Servia, it would be 
too late for any mediation. 

I said that I bad not contemplated anything bedng said 
in St. Petersburg until after it was clear that there must 
be trouble between Austria and Russia. I had thought 
that if Austria did move into Servia, and RusEoa then 
mobilized, it would be possblej for the four powers to urge 
Austria to stop her advance, and Russia also to st(^ hen, 
pending mediation. But it would be essential for any 
chance of success for such a step tiiat Gennany should 
partidpate in it. 

M. Cambon said that it would be too late after Austria 
had once moved against Servia. The ^poitant thing 
was to gain time by mediation in Menna. The best chance 
of this bdng accepted would be that Germany should pro- 
pose it to the other Powers. . . . 

No. II 
Sis Edwasd Gsev to Sik H. Ruubold 
London, Forcdgn Office, 

July 34, 1914. 
German Ambassador haa communicated to me the view 
of the German Govermnent about the Austrian demand in 

I said that if the Austrian ultimatum to Servia did not 
lead to trouble between Austria and Rusda, I had no con- 
cern with it. ... I reminded the German Ambassador 
that some days ago he had expressed a personal hope tliat 
if need arose I would endeavor to exercise moderating in- 
fluence at St. Petersburg, but now I said tiiat, in view o[ 
the extraordinarily stiff character of the Austrian note, 
the shortness of the time allowed, and the wide scope of the 
demands upon Servia, I felt quite helpless as far as Russia 
was concerned, and I did not t>elieve any power could ex- 
ercise influence alone. 

The only chance I could see of mediating or moderating 
influence being effective, was that the four powers, Ger- 
many, Italy, France, and ourselves, should work together 
^multaneously at Vienna and St. Petersburg in favor o[ 
moderation in the event of the relations between Austria 
and Russia becoming threatening. 

The immediate duiker was that in a few hours Austria 
might march into Servu and Russian Slav opinion demand 
that Rusda should march to help Servia; it would be very 
dc^rable to get Austria not to precipitate military action 
and so to gain more time. But none of us could influence 
Austria in this direction unless Germany would propose 
and partidpate in such action at Vienna. . . . 

No. II 

Six Edwaxd Gkey to Mb. Ckackanthorpb 

London, Foreign Office, 

Jufy H. I9M. 

Servia ought to promise that, if it is proved that Servian 

offidali, however suboidiiute they may be, were accom- 



plices in murder of the Archduke at Sosjevo, ^ rt 
^ve Austria the fullest salisfactiocL She certminly oi^ 
to ezprea concern and regreL For the tat, So'viaa Gov- 
ernment must r^y to Austrian i**""'"** as tltejr oooafa 
best in Servian interests. 

It is impossible to sa^ whether miStaiT actioa by A«ri* 
when time limit expires can be avoted by aajtUii 
but unconditional acceptaiKX of her ''*™""^. bitf odf 
chance appears to lie in avoiding an aboolnte Itbati asd 
rallying favorably to as many pants as tbe tine iait 

No. 13 

NOTS CouroNICAISD BY ROSSUM AlfBASUDOK, JCLT IJ 

lA telegram is quoted, sent by M.. Sazaoaf to 
the Russian Charg6 d'Affaiies at Vienna on Jdj 
34th, urging the extenaon of the time limit art tc 
Servia's reply, in order that the Powers mij^ 
have proper opportunity to review tbe case.] 

A refusal to prolong tbe term of tbe ultiinataB wmU 
render nugatory the proposals made by tlic Anbo- 
Hungarian Government to the Powen, and would be ■ 
oontradictioD to the very bases <d intcmatiaaal rdatieaa 

M. SasaiKrf hopes that His Britannic Hajesty** Gonn- 
ment will share to the point of view set forth above, and he 
trusts that Sir E. Grey will see hii way to fuiiiiah amiht 
instructions to the British Amhaaador at Vienna. 

No. 14 
Sik Edwasd Gsev to Snt F. Bmix amd id Sn C. 
BmsAiiAM 

Lcndoo, Fotrica Office, 
July as, 1014- 
Austrian Ambaieadtv haa been aathoriacd to cqiln 
to me that the step taken at Bdgrade was not an oldBntna 
but a demarche with a time limit, and that if the Aortiin 
demands were not complied witii within the time Ul 
the Austro-Hungaiian Government would break od dl(iB- 
matic rdations and begin miEtaiy pR|i«nitioas, Dot apatf 

... it makes the immediate stuatioa lathcr Im 
acute. 

No, 15 
Snt F. Bebtiz to Sm Edwakd Gbst 

Paris, July 15, 1914- 
I learn from the Acting Political Director that the Fraich 
Government has not yet received the eiiJanatioa from tbe 
Austrian Government contained in youi teiegmn to-day. 
|No. 14.I Tliey have, however, throu^ the Servian Uhni- 
ter here, given similar advice to Servia as was contained 
in your telegram to Belgrade of yesterday. [No. ii.) 

No. 16 
Snt F. Bekeie to Sik Edwakd Gkky 

Paris, July 35, 1914. 
Acting Minister for Forei^ Affaiis has no sugscstioDS to 
make except that moderating advice might be given ai 
Vienna as well as at Belgrade. He hopes that tl^ Savka 
Government's answer to the Austrian ultimatum wiB be 
suffidently favorable to obviate extreme measures being 
taken by the Austrian Government. He savs, bownff. 
that there would be a revolution in Servia if ilie wen to 
accept Uie Austrian demands in thdr entirety. 

No. 17 
Sir G. Bdchanan to Sre Edwabd Gikt 

St. Petersburg, Jidy 15, 1914. 
[Reference to dispatches 14 and 1 2.) 
. . , Tbe Minister for Fotdgn Afiaiis said, aa le- 
gards the former, that the explsnitions of the AoMifu 
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ftmlnMiikir Si not mdU c otwipood witli tbe infonna- 
Iffffi whidi b&d KftduQ Wtw from Gennfts quutcti. As 
■dudi the hucr, botb Hii EsccDeiKy UM tlw FKodi 
flwIiiMirlnrnrnnllhnlTir 1" IriT t 1-- — -^ -| — 



qite nady to do u ]«u bad ninated and to pimiih thoM 
pm««d to be guilty, but that no indcpcndwit State could 
te cmeoed to aoxpt the poUtkal demudi wlncb bad been 

If Servia ihould appeal to the Fowen, Ruwa would be 
qnte tcady to itana ande and leave the aucatioo in the 
haatb ol Pi»^«~i France, Cdtnaay, and Italy. It ««( 
jiimIiIi , in bu ofanlm, that Servia mi^ propose to tub- 
nit tlK qnetdm to aititiation. 

Ob my — ] '-g the eaneM hope that Ruaia would 

not pnopitate w oy nwWKTing m^tn ytNi had had t*"*f 
to UM your influence in (avoc of peace, Hia EiceUency aa- 
■ured me that RuMia hul no agBmrivc intention*, and she 
would take no action uoUI it wu forced on ber. . . . 

. . . Hii ExceOency replied thu RuMa could not 
•How AuMiia to cnah Servia and become the predominant 
Power in the BallEattt, and, if ihe f ecb team 01 the nvpcrt 
of Fnsce,ibewiillaoealltheriikiof war. . . . 

N0.18 
Sn H. Rcmots to Six Edwaxd Guy 

BerGn. July 15, igi4. 
. . . SeoelaiT of State . . . admitted quite 
trecljr that Auttio-nungarian Govcnunent witbed to give 
the Servians a lemon, and that they meant to ^^t ^ military 
•ctfan. He ahoadnrim^ that Servian Government eould 
Dot twaDow certain of the Amuo-Hunpuian demands. 

Seactaiy of State mid that a reassuring feature of rit- 
nadon was thai Count Bacbtold bad sent for Rusdan 
' c at \^cnnt and had told Urn that Austria- 
J no intention of idiiiig Servian territory. 
^%b fin ilrffTiM, in Ids opuiion, exercise a f»lTfiiTw Jnfl^i TKiT 
U StTntcntMrg. ... He remained of optnion (hat 
CfUtCMld be localised. . . . If the relsticKM between 
Austria and Russia became threatening, he was quite ready 
la fan in with your suggestion as to ibe (our Powers 
wUBg in lavor of moderation at Vienna and St. Peter*- 



StB R. Ron> TO Sib Edwaxd Gbzv 

Rome, July sj, 1914. 

I mw the Seouaiy Geooal tUs mcming. . . . 

In fais opinion Austria will only be rcstiained by the 

nwtwiditional acceptance bv the Servian Govtmnmt 

of her note. There b reliable infocmation that Austria 

intends to ssiae the Sakauca Railway, 

N0.N 
Six U. DX BtnatM to Six Edwaxd Gin 

Vienna, July 15, 1914. 
Lannafie of prem tUs momtng leaves Ihe impreirioQ 
that the surtcnder of Servia is neither cipccted nor really 
itdif 1 It is ofidally aanouncnd that the Austrian Minis- 
la Is iasl n i ct ed to faave Bdgmde with staff of hptioa 



No. SI 
Mx. CxACEAxnoxn to Sti Rdwaxd Cxxt 

Bdcnds, July 15, iQM- 
Tht Council of Ministers Is now drawiigg im tUr reply 
to Ihe Austrian note. I am infonned by theTTnder Scov- 
larj of Slate for Foreign Affair* that It wiD be most con- 
cfliaiory and will meet the Austrian dcaaaadi in u large 
% mnmat M h pomUk. 



[A summxiy of the projected reply foUowg. 

See No. 39.] 

The Servian Government consider that, unlem the Aus- 
trian Government want war at any cost, they cannot but 
be content with the full sstisfaction offered in the Servian 
reply. 

Naat 
Ml. CiACKANTBOiR TO Sn Edwaid Gixy 

Belgrade, July ij, 1914. 
... In view ol the propoaed conciliatory terms of 
the Servian reply, I have up to now abstained Irom offering 
advice to the Servian Govcnunent. . . . 

tio.23 
Ml. CiACKAinBoipE TO Su Edwaid Gxky 

Belgimde, July 15, 1914. 
The Austrian Minister left at 6;ja 
The Government has left (or Nisb, wbete the Skiqitddnx 
will meet on Monday. . . . 



London, Forogn Office, 
July »s, 1914. 
Vou spoke quite rightly in very difficult drcumttancci 
at to the attitude of His Majesty's Government. I cn- 
tirdy approve what yttu said, ai reported in your lekgtam 
of yesterday [Xo. 6], and I onnot promise more (n behalf 
of the Government. . . . 

The sudden, brusque, and peremptory '*""^— ■ of the 
Austrian demardK makes it almost inevitabk that in a very 
short time both Russia and Austria will have mobOiMd 
against each other. Inthisevent, the only chance of peace, 
in myopiniott, is (or the other four Powers la join in asking 
the Austrian and Rnsian Governments not la cto« the 
Bve time for the (our Powers acting at 
Petersburg V ' 



Vienna and SL 1 
II Germany will _ 
and ourtdves should act 
gladly ooOpcratc. . . 

NoLis 

Six Edwaxd Gkxy to Six H. RtnooiB 

London, Fordgn Office, 
July »s. 1914. 
lite Austrian Ambassador has been authorised to in- 
me that the Austrian method of procedure 01 



] try and ariaaae ma 
:«, I led Btcoogly that F 

SI it. Italy would do < 



ally we 'should now Kmn be face to (ace with the 
Btion of Austria and Runa. The only chance of 
peace, if this did happen, would be for Germsny, France, 
RuNis* and ounelva to keep together, and to join in 
asking Austria and Russia not to cross the frontitf til] 
we had bad time to try and arrange matters between 
them. 

The German Ambassador read me a telegram fraea the 
German Foreign Office mying that his Government had 
not known beforehand, and hsd had no more than other 
Powen to do with the stiff tows of the Austrian note In 
Servia, but that once she bad launched that note, Austffn 
could not draw back. Prince Uchnowsky said, bowevsr, 
that if what I contemplated was mediation betww Austrix 
and Russia, Austria nngbt be able with dignity la accept 

I Improaed upon Ihe Ambassador that, in the evcstt of 
Rusdsn and Austrian mofailiiation, the pnrtidpatkin erf 
Germany would be essential tu any tf' ' ■'— '~ 
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No. 36 
Sn Edwakd Gbxv to Sn M. de Buksen 
LondoD, FordKn Office, 

July as. 1914- 
The RussUn Ambassador has ainununicated to me the 
following telegram, which his Govemment have sent to the 
Rusnan Ambassador at Vienna, with instructions to com- 
municate it to the Austrian Minister Cor Foreign Affairs : 

"The delaygiven to Seivia for a reply is so limited that 
the Powers ue prevented from taking any sUps to avert 
the complications which ait threatening. The Russian 
Govemment trust that the Austrian Government will pro- 
loog the time limit, and as the latter have declared ucir 
willinKness to inform the Powers of the data on which they 
have based their demands on Servia, the Russan Govern- 
ment hope that these particulars will be furnished in order 
that the Powers may examine the matter, , . ." 

Since the telegram to the Rusaan Ambassador at 
Vienna was sent, it has been a relief to hear that the steps 
which the Austrian Government were taking were to be 
limited for the moment to the nipture o[ relations and to 
military preparations, and not operations. I trust, there- 
fore, ttu.t if the Austro-Hungarian Govemment consider it 
too late to prolong the time limit, they will at any rate give 
time in the sense and for the reasons desired by Russia 
before taking any irretrievable stq>s. 

StB Edwabd Gbev to Sir F. Bebtie, Sik H. Ruubold, 
Ain> Sib G. Buchanan 

London, Foreign Office, 
July »s. 1914- 
I have communicated to German Ambassador the fore- 
cast of the Servian reply contained in Mr. Crackanthoipe's 
telegram of to-day [No. 11]. I have said that, if Servian 
rq>ly, when lecdved at Vienna, corresponds to this Forecast, 



No. 18 
(NiL) 

Sir Edward Gbev to Sib R. Rood 

London, Foreign Office, 
JiJy 15, 1914. 
The Italian Ambassador csme to see me to-day. I told 
him in general terms what I had said to the German Am- 
bassador this morning. 
TbeltalianAmba^ador cordially approved of this. . . . 

No. 30 
Sik Edvard Grey to Mr. Crackanthobpe 
London, Foreign Office, 

July 25, 1914. 

Sib: The Servian Minister called on the 23d instant 
and spoke to Sir A. Nicolson on the present stntined rela- 
tions between Servia and Austria-Hungary. 

He said that his Govenmient were most anxious and 
disqdeted. They were perfectly ready to meet any 
reasonable demands of Austria-Hungary so long as such 
demands were kept on the "terrain juridique." . . . 

Sir A. Nicolson, on being asked by M. Boschkovitch 
his opinion on the whole question, observed that there were 
no data on which to base one, though it was to be hoped 
that the Servian Govenunent would endeavor to meet 
the Austrian demands in a concUiatory and moderate spirit. 

No. 31 
StB M. DE Bunsen to Sib Edward Grev 

\1enna, July aj, 1914. 
Servian reply to the Austro-Hungarian demands b not 
oonaidered satisfactory, and the Austro-Hungarian Minis- 
ter bM kit Belgrade. War is thought to be imminent. 



No.3» 
Sis M. de Bunsen to Sir Edward Grzy 

Vienna, July 16, 1914. 
According to confident belief of German Ambastadct 



Russia will keo} quiet during chastisemait ol Senia. 
which Austria-Hungary is resolved to inflict, having ic- 
ceived assurances that no Servian toritoty wiD be ao- 
nezed by Austria-Hungary. . . . 

[The Gennan Ambassador in A^enna spoke cp- 
timistically of peaceful conditions in Russia and 
France. He believed tliat Servia deserved the 
punishment she was about to receive. He as- 
serted that " Servian concessions were all a diain.") 

No. 33 
Sir H. Ruhbold to Sib Edwabd Gbet 

Berlin, July >6, igi4. 

[He voiced apprehension lest the Gennan Em- 
peror's imespected return to Berlin might cause 
speculation and excitement, and reported the 
German Under Secretary of State's belief thu 
"Ru&ia would not act if Austria did not aaoei 
territory."] 

No. 34 
Sn H. Rdhbold to Sir Edward Grey 

Ilertin, July 36, 1914. 

Under Secretary of State for F<ffeigii Affain hu jot 
telephoned to me to say that Gennan Ambundor it 
Vienna has been instruct^ to pass on to Austro-Hungariao 
Govemment youi hopes that they may take a favocablt 
view of Servian reply if it corre^xmds to the foreoul 
contained in Belgrade telegram of istta July. 

Under Secretary of State considers very fact of thdr 
making this ccKmnunication to Austio-Hungaiiaa Govern- 
ment implies that they associate themselves to a certain 
extent with your h<^. fierman Government do not see 
their way to going beyond tliis. 

N0.3S 
Sib R. Rodd to Sn Edward Gbzy 

Rome, July >fi, igi*. 

for a conference and will i 
to-night accordingly. 

Austrian Ambassador has informed Italian Govenuocst 
this evening that Minister in Belgrade had been fccaUed 
but that this did not imply declaration of war. 

No. 36 

Sir Edwabd Gbev to Sib F. Bebtte, Six H. RiTmoui, 

AND Sir R. Rodd 

London, Foreign Office, 
JtJy »6, 19 14. 
Would Minister for Foro^ Affairs be di^>aaed to in- 
struct Ambassador hen to join with represoitativct ol 
France, Italy, and Germany, and myself to meet bdcinoni- 
Fcrence immediately for the purpose of discovering aa 
issue which would prevent complications? . . . II so. 
rhen Jiringing the above suggestion to the notice ol tbc 
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No. 37 

Sn EswAKD Guv m Sib F. Bebtik 

LoodoD, Fora^ Office, 



Foraon Offio 
July 16, II 



No. 38 
Sn R. Rono 10 Sot Eowakd Gbev 

Rome, July ij, 1914- 
. . . SecTcUfy General, wbooi I law Ihii mortifiig at 
the lulian Foreign Office, took the view that the gravity 
ot ibe Mtijuioo lay in the coDvictkm of the Auitro-Hunga- 
lisn Gavenunent that it was absolutely necessary for their 
pn«titE,after the many diiillusioiu which the tun of events 
■D tlw Balksu has occuiooed, to sDue a definite success- 
No. 39 
RxTLV ov Sebvian GovciNHEMT TO Atisno- 

HuNGAUAH Non 

(CooummkUcd by the Servian Minister, July 37.) 

Belgntde, July 11 (15), 1914. 

The Rojral Servian Govemment have rtcdved the 

conununicstion of the Imperial and Royal Govenunent 

di the lotb instanl, and are convinced that their reply will 

t any r ■ " 



(Servia asaerts that the declarations of March 
iS, 1 90Q, have neither been renewed Dor questioned 
since that time.] 

Senna hu several time* given pnmfa o( her padfic 
and moderate policy duiins the Balkan crisis, and it 
19 ^^nkf to Sc^ia and to toe saoifice that f*>^ has made 
■B the esdniive Interest o( European peace that that peace 
has ben praerved. The Ro^ Government cannot be 
held icqnonbk for manifestauoDS of a private character, 
such as articles b the press and the peaceable work of 

I the Royal Government have been 
1 at the statements acoxdins to which 
IS of the Kingdom of Servia are suppoaed to have 
partkipated in the preparations for (he cnroe committed 
■t Seraievo; the Royal Govtmment expected to be invited 
to coUuorate in an investigation of all that concenis tUs 
crime, and they were ready, in order to prove the entire 
oorrectacsa of their attitude, to t ' 



Austrian agitation, provided the Austrian Govern- 
ment furnish the names and acts; (5) to permit 
Austrian collaboration provided it be legal and 
friendly; (6) to instigate inquiries, but not, how- 
ever, to pemiit the participation of Atistrian 
agents; {7) Voislav Tankossitch bad already been 
arrested, but Milan Ziganovitch could not be 
found; (8) to reinforce measures prohibiting the 
illidt traffic in arms and explosives across the 
frontier; (9) to offer explanations of inflamma- 
tory Tcmarlcs of Servian officers; (10) to inform 
Austria of the execution of these measures as 
promptly as possible.] 
If the Imperial and Royal Government are not satisfied 



Impcfia) aod Royal Government, llvy are prepared to 
hand over for trial any Servian subject, without reg^ to 
bb ainslka or rank, of whose complidty in the crime 
of SoBjrvo proofs are fbrthcomine. and more tspcaally 
they undertiikc to ouse to be publuhed on the first page 
of the Jmmnol »fitUt, on the date of the 13th {16th) 
July, the Mlowing deciaration: 

(This prowuncnnent condemned all anti- 
Austiian [wopaganda and ordered officers to 
suppren iL The note then goes on to answer 
Austria's ^>ecific demands i^-ith ten promises. 
Servia undertakes: (i) To pass a law suppressing 
anti-Austrian publications; (3) to dissolve the 
Nanxtna Odbrana and other societies in ^ite of 
lack of evidence against them; (3) to remove 
anti-Auttiiao propaganda from public iitstruction ; 
(4) to icmovc military officers guilty of antl- 



« ready, as always, to accept a pacific 
KT by referring this mMStioo to the 

emational Tribunal of The Hague, or 

I the Great Powers which took part in the drawing up of 
the declaration made by the Servian Government on the 
tSth (31st) March, 1909. 

Sot M. DE Bdnssn to Sn Edwaid Gbev 

Vienna, July >6, 1914- 

Ruanan Ambassador just returned Inta leave thinks 
that Austro-Hunpriao Government are determiaed OQ 
war, and that it is imposabte for Rusu to remain In- 
different. He does not propose to prcsa for more time in 
the sense of your tekgnun of the 15th instant [Na> a6] 
(last paragraph). 

When the repetition of your telegram of the t6th instant 
to Paris [No. 36I arrived, I had the French and Russian 
Ambassadors both with me. They cKpcessed great satis- 
Isctioo with its contents, which I conununicatod to than. 
They doubted, however, whether the principle of Russia 
being an interested party entitled to have a savin the settle- 
ment of a purely Auitro-Servian dispute would he accepted 
by dthcr the Austro-Hun^fian or the Gcrmsn Govern- 
No. 41 
Sn M. OE BtmsKK to Sib Eowabd Gbkv 

Vienna, July 17, 1914- 

I hs^-e hsd conversations with all my coUeaguea ic- 
[MVsentinK the Great Powers. The impression left on my 
mind is that the A ustro- Hungarian note was so drawn up 
as to make war inevitable, that the Austro-Hungarian 
Govemmenl are fully resolved to have war with Servia; 
that they consider their portion as a Great Power to be at 
stake, and that until puniihmenl has been administend 
to Servia it is unlikely that (hey wiU listen to pnpOMb of 



No. 41 

Sib F. Bebtu to Sib Eowabd Gbkv 

Paris, July 17, 1914. 
Vour proposal as stated u your two telei 



IS evening, has been instructed accordingly. Instnic- 
_-as have been Mat to the French Ambassador at Botin 
to concert with his British coOeague as to the advisability at 
iking jointly la the Cer 
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No. 43 
Sn E. G06CHEH JO Sn Edwabo Guy 

Beriin, July aj, igi4. 
Secretuy of State says that conference you suggest 
would pnictically amount to a court of aibitration and 
could not, in his opinion, be oiled together except at the 

auest of Austria and Russia. He could not, therefore, 
in with your suggestion, desirous though he was to co- 
operate for the maintMMn« of peace. . . . 

In the course of a short convenation Secretary of State 
■aid that as jret Austria was only partially mobiuzing, but 
that if Russia mobiiizcd against Gennaoy latter would 
have to follow suit . . . 

No. 44 
Sn G. Buchanan to Six Edwakd Gbey 

St. Petersburg, July 37, igi4. 
Austrian Ambassadoi tried. In a long imnveisatioo, 
which he had yesterday with the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, to explain away objectionable features of toe 
recent action taken by the Austro-Hun^arian Govem- 
nient. Minister for Forogn Afiairs pointed out that, 
although he perfectly understood Austria's motives, the 
uitimstum had been so drafted that it could not possibly 
be accepted as a whole by the Servian Government. 
Althougn the demands were reasonable enough in some 
cases, others not only could not possibly be put into im- 
mediate execution, seeing that they entailed revision of 
existing Servian laws, but were, moreover, incooqiatible 
with Servia's dignity as an indqiendent State. It would 
be useless for Russia to oSei her good offices at Belgrade, 
in view of the &ct that she was the object of audi su^don 
in Austria. . . . 

[He repeated to the Russad nunister that Eng- 
land believed that the cause of peace would not be 
advanced by her taking sides.] 

In these circumstances I trusted that the Rus- 
sian Government would defer the mobilization ukase for 
as long as possible, and that troops would not be allowed 
to cross the frontier even when it was issued. . . . 

No. 45 

Sot G. BCCSANAH TO SiB EOWAKD GbEV 

St. Petersburg, July 37, 1914. 
Minister for Foidgn ASaiis has proposed that the modi- 
fications to be introduced into Austrian demands should 
be the subject of direct conversation between Vienna and 
St. Petersburg. 

No. 46 
Snt Edwaxd Gbey to Six E. Goscben 

London, Foreign Office, 
July 37, igi4. 

German Ambassador has informed me that German 
Government accept in principle mediation between Austria 
and Russia by the four Powers, reserving, of course, their 
right as an aUy to help Austria if attacked. He has also 
been instructed to request me to use influence in St. Peters- 
burg to localize the war and to keep up the peace of Europe. 

I have replied that the Ser^an replv went further 
than could have been expected to meet the Austrian de- 
mands. German Seiretajy of State has himself said that 
there were some things in the Austrian note that Sovia 
could hardly be expected to accept. I assumed that 
Servian reply could not have gone as tai as it did unless 
Russia had eierdsed condliatory influence at Belgrade 
and it was really at Vienna that moderating influence was 
now required. . . . Servian reply should at least be 
trcatedaaa bans for discuruon and paufe. I said Gennan 
Govemnieot should aige this at Vienna. . . . 



No. 47 
Six Edwabd Grey to Sn G. BtxauuM 

nOffice, 



FoRiniOffii 

July »T, I 



See my telegram of tonlay to & E. Goachen. [Moi. 37.] 

I have been hrfd by the Rusnan AmbuaMkr that ii 

Gennan and Austrian circles inqxetiiaa pnvtSh that ■ 

any event we would stand aside. His Excdlotcy dqilnril 

the eSect that such an inqwesrion must produce. 

This itapttitioo ou^t, as I have pointed oat, to be 



No. 48 
Sn E. GxEY 10 Six H. dk I 

LoodoD, ForacD OAtf^ 

J^a;. I9M. 

Count Men9d(»5 told me by instructioa to-day tbit the 

Servian Govenunent had not accskted t^ j^— i*fyf^ wild 

the Austrian Government were obliged to addrew to tbca 

Very reluctantly, and i^Rintt their wU, the 



Austrian Government were coiiq>efied to take n 
measures to enforce a fundamental chan^ of 'fc* atlilmlr 
of emnity pursued in> to now by Servia. . . . 

I said tlut I could not understand the coostractiaB pU 
by the Austrian Govenmiait upoa the Serviaa iwly. . . . 

Count MensdoiS admitted that on paper, the Scfviaa 

Sily miriit seem to be satisfactiury; but the Servians had 
used the one thing — the coflpoalioD of Austrian eft- 
dak and pdkx — whidi would be a real pianntee that 
in practice the Servians would not any oa udr mb*tni*c 
campaign against Austria. .... 

. . . It seemed to me that the Servian iqily ahody 
involved the greatest humiliation to Servia that I hM 
ever seen a country undergo, and it was very dt wppo in liag 
to me that the rqily ivas treated by the Auttrian Govsx- 
ment as if it were as unsatisfactoty«a a blank mfMiit. 

No. 49 
Six Edwabd Gksv 10 Sn R. Rood 

London, Foreisa Office, 
July 17, i9>4. 
The Italian Ambassador informed Sir A. Nicolaon to-day 
that the Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs agreed enritdy 
with my proposal for a conference of (our to be hdd is 



As regards the question of asking Rums, Aostiia- 
Hun^ary, and Servia to suqKnd military opeiatioBS 
pendmg the result of the conference, the Usiquis ifi Sax 
Giuliaao would recommend the st^gestioD wanaly to the 
German Govenmient, and would mquire what proced u w 
they would pn^xtse should be followed at Viennx. 

No. so 
Sn M. DE BiTNSEN TO Six Bdvaxd Gx>t 

Vienna, July at, 1914. 
I have the honor to transmit to you herewith the teat 
of the Austio-Hungarian note announdng the dedaraticM 
of war against Servia. 

ENCLOSCBX IN HO. $0 

Copy of Note Verbale, dated Vienna, July 38, 1914. 

In order to bring to an end the subversive inutgnn 
originating from Belgrade and aimed at the Ufiitofial 
integrity of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, tbe Inperisl 
and Koysl Government has delivered to tbe Royxl Soviaa 
Government a note in which a series of demands were for- 
mulated, for the acceptance of which a ddxy of forty-cajlit 
hours has been granted to the Royal Govtmoent. The 
Royal Servian Government not having answered tUs note 
in a satisfactory manner, the Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment are themselves compelled to sec to the lafecuatdiBg 
of their rights and interests, and, with this object, to kx«C 
recoune to tonx of arms. . . . 
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Nasi 
Sa F. BsEm to Edwud Gut 

Pmm. July »7, IQ14. 
I bave tbe booor to tnittmit to you berewitli copv of a 
SBCttOfukduDi fmn tbe irting Mintftrr Ux Foragn Affun 
u to the ttcfM to be Ukcn to prevait mn outbittk ot bo*- 
tBtki betwecD AiMtrik-Himguy and Senrla. 

[The cndoBure is a note from M. Bienvenue- 
Blvtin, dated Puis, July stUl It acknowledges 
Sir Edward Grey's proposal to join Germany and 
Italy in an appeal to Austria and Russia, and 
oSers Frendi siqiport. M. Jules Cambon is to 
cooperate with tlie British Ambassador in Berlin 
and M. Paul Cambon is appointed to take part 
in the propoaed conference. The French minister 
' "considers, however, that the chance of Sir £. 
Grey's proposal being successful depends essen- 
tially on the acticn whidi the Berlin Government 
would be willing to take at Vienna."] 

No. S3 
Nor CoMHcmcAnD w Fkknch Embassy, July iS, 1914. 

|A fonnal ootificaticai of the same purport as 
No. 51.1 

Nasj 

U. Sasovot to Covnt BBUcxENDOtrr 

(Canmndcsted by Count Bcnckeodofff, July 28.) 

St. Pctenbuii, July 17, 1914. 

Tbe Britid) AnbuHdor came to ascertain whether 

■e tbink It deaiiabk that Gnat Britain abouU take tlw 

initiatiw in ooovoUnf a coofcfcncv in lj**^<nrt of the rep- 

fiWBiailwi ot Endand, Fiance, Gcnnany, and Italy to 

^amiBe the povibUtty irf a «sy out o( tbe praent Htuatioa. 

I Rpfied to tbe AmbaMadar that I have bc^un traver- 
ftTVTit with tbe Auatto-Hungaiian AmbaMador under con- 
tfitkns which I hope may be (avonbk. . . . 

II dbtct cnilanatiMis with the Vienna Cabinet wcte to 
pnvc iaapcnible, I am icady to aonpt tbe Britiih propoml, 
or any other ptopoaal id a kiad that would bans altout a 
fa««nUe MMioa of the oonffid. . . . 

N0.S4 
If. SatoNor TO Cotmr BKi*czEm>oinr 

(Caauranicated by Count Benckendofff, July iS, 1914.) 
Sl Petenburi, July ij (iS). 1914. 

%tjr intovkwa with the Goman Ambamador anfinn 
my impftmioB that Germany is, U anvthiag, in favoc el 
tlte wKQamnaUag attitude adopted by Aiuuia. 

The Berlin Cabinet, who mukl have prevented tbe whole 



No-SS 
Sia G. BtfOAJUN TO Sib Edwabd Can 

St. Pctenburt, July tj, 1914- 
I taw the MiniMer of Focdgn Aflain thii alter 
faond him very ooddliaiory and n 

He would, te Mid. UM aU Ui li -^^ 

induce the Servian Covctwnent to fo at (ar aa pamOilt 



b giving MtiibcticNi to Auttita, but hs territorial tatfvl^ 
muat be guannteed and her ti^ta aa a ■overdgn State ■» 
q)ccted,aotbatibeihoiiklniitbec(aneAurtna'ivaMal. . . 
fCi Excellency laid be waa periectly ready to ttaad Slide 
if the Powen accepted tbe propoHd for a conference, but 
be tniKed that ymi would keep in touch with tbe Rnrian 
Ambamadnr ia Uk event of ita taking plao. 

No. 56 
Sn If . OB BtntSEN TO Sot Edwabd Gsn 

Vlama, July n, 1914. 
The Rumian Ambamador bad to-day a l^ig amj eamert 



nmething would be done before Servia waa actually in- 
vaded. Baton Macchio rallied that this would now fa« 



difficult, aa a ■t»fTHi*h had already takmk place on th^ D^ 
nubc_, ia which the Servians baa been agercMorm. Tbe 
Riusian Ambamador laid that be would^ all be oould 



e Ambamador cooddcn that ibe Servian reply li in- 

iCBI. . . . 

It Kem to me that EngUad b fai a better poaitkm than 
any otlter power to make another attempt at Berlin to in- 
duce the GctBiaD Goveramcnt to take the 11 



keep tbe Serviana quiet pending any diacuHiflQi that 
might yet take place, and be told me that be would adviie 
his Goveniment to induce the Servian GovEmment to avoid 
any oooflict ai long aa poasible, and to fall back before an 
Austrian advance. Time >o gainful ih^ild ■"ffi^* to *"***^ 
a Kttlement to be reached. . . . 

NO.S7 
Sn R. Rood to Sta Edwabd Gut 

Rome, July 17, 1914. 
Minlrtw for Foreign Affain greatly doubts whether 
Cermanjr will be willins to Invite Austria to sunead miH- 
taiy actioa pcmfing the coofaence, but be had hopes 
that military aftinn may be [tfacticaily ffciarcd by tbe 
fact of the OQo f twnce meeting at once. A* at present 
informed, he km no poMibility of Austria receding from 
any point laid down in her note to Servia, but be beli e vM 
that If Strvis will even now accept it Austria wiD be satis- 
fied, and if she had leaaoa to rKlnt that such wiD be the 
advice of tbe Powen, Austria may defer action. Servia 
may be induced to aoopt note in iti entirety oo tbe advice 
of the four Power* Invited to the coofenaice, and this would 
enable her to My that she bad yielded to Europe and not 
to Austria-Hungary alooc. . . . 

No. 58 
Sib F. Bebtb 10 Sn Edwabd Guct 

Paris, July sS, 1914. 
pteporting the transmission of tbe cxmteots of 
No. 46 to tbe French Acting Minister tot FonJgD 
Affairs.] 

N0.S9 
Sn F. Bektb to Sn Edwabd Gbbt 

Paris, July sS, 1914. 
pleporting the transmission of the contents of 
No. 47 to the French minister.] 



would mpect the iniegniv of Servia, but when ssked 
vhetbrr her Independence also would be icvected, he gave 



No. 60 
Sn E. Gosanii to Su Edwabd Gbbt 

Berlin, July sl, 1914- 
{British, French, and Italian ambaJMulaci take 
up the matter of tbe propoaed oonfercDCC with tbe 
Gcnnan Seaetary of Sute.] 
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. . . while TcfuHng the proposed amference, he bad 
sud to all of US that nevertheles* be desired to work with 
us (or the maiotenuice of genenl peace. We therefore 
deduced that if be is nncere in this irish he oui only be 
objectiiig to the form of your proposal. . . . 

No. 6i 
Sot M. DE BuNSEN TO Sn Edwaxd Gkey 

VicDoa. July 18, igi4. 
Minister for Foitign Afiaira declared tbat Austria- 
Hungaiy cannot delay warlike proceedings against Servia 
and would have to decline any suggestioo of negotiations 
on basis of Soviaa reply. 

Prestige of Dual Monarchy was engaged, and nothing 
could now prevent conflict. 

Na6» 
Six M. DE BuNBEN TO Sn Edwakd Gbev 

Vienna, July aS. 1914. 

[Reports the transmis^on of the contenta of 
No. 46 to the Austrian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs.] 

... I added that you had regarded Servian reply 
as having gone far to meet just demands of Austiia- 
Hungary; that you thought it constituted a fair bams of 
discussion during which warlike operations might remain 
in ab^ance, and that Austrian Ambassador in Berlin was 
speaking in this sense. Minister for Foreign Affairs said 
quietly, but firmly, that no discusdon could be accepted 
onbajusof Servian note; that war would be declared to^y 
and that well-known pacific character of Emperor, as well 
as, he night add, his own, might be accepted aa a guarantee 
that war was both just and inevitable. This was a matter 
that must be settled directly between the two parties 
immediately concerned. . . . 

No. 63 
Sn R. Rood to Sis Edwasd Gsev 

Rome, July 38, 1914. 

[Reports the communication of the substantx 
of No. 37 to the Italian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs.] 

No. 64 
Sib R. Rood to Sim Edwasd Gkey 

Rome, July aS, 19 14. 

At the reouest of the Minister for Fordgn Affairs, T 
submit the fixlowing to you : 

Id a long conveisalion this moming Servian ChargC 
d' Affaires had said he thought that if some explanations 
were given regarding mode in which Austrian agents 
would require to intervene under Article V. and Article VI. 
Servia might still accept the whole Austrian note. 

As it was not to be anticipated that Austria would pve 
such explanations to Servia, they might be pven to Powers 



- „ „ .. n discussions, who might then advise Servia __ 
accept without conditions. . . . 

Mioister impressed upon me, above aU, his anxiety for 
the immediate bepnning of the discussion. . . . 

No. 6s 
Mr. CxACXAmBOKPE to Sik Edwaed Gkev 

Nish, July 18, 1914. 
I have urged on the Servian Government the greatest 
moderation pending efforts being made toward a peaceful 
solution. 

Two Servian steamers fired on and damaged, and two 
Servian merchant vessels have been optuied by a Hun- 
g»riao mooiior at Onova. 



No. 06 

Mk. CsACKAHnoiPE TO Snt EowAtD (^n 

Niih, July »8, 1014- 
TdegruD received here that war declared bjr Awtiii. 
No. 67 
Sn Edwaed Gbev to Sie £. Goscxn 

Loodoa, Foni^Ofice, 
fuhr s8, 1914- 
Explanation given in your tdegiam of tne sTtb JbIt 
[No. 43I of what was my idea in jmipoatng a coiifcnHt 
is quite right. . . . 

But as long as there is a pn^pect of a direct exdaBgE ol 
views between Austria and Russia, I would *"«p**"* ever; 
other suggestion. . . . 

No. 68 
Sn Edwakd Grby 10 Sn E. GoecKKH 

London, Ford^ Otto, 
July 28, 1914. 
German Government, having accepted princmle ol 
mediation between Austria and Rusna by tbc lour Pnras, 
if necessary, t am ready to propose that the Gcnnan 
Secretary of State should suggest the lines oa which tins 
principle should be applied. I will, however, keep the 
idea in reserve until we see how the conversations betweei 
Austria and Russia progress. 

No. 69 
Sot Edwaed Gkkv to Six G. Bdcbakam 

LoodoD, Foreigu Office 
July 18, 1914. 
It is most satisfactory that there is a pmpect of direct 
exchange of views between the Russian and Austriin 
Governments. . . . 



■d^^WL 



JOLV 49. 1914. 

(i) Telegram from M. Sa2onof to Russian Ainb«iaador ai 
BerUa, dated July aS, 1914. 

In consequence of the declaration of war by AosUii 
against Servia, Che Imperial Govenunent will aanauoce 
to-morrow (apth) the mobUizatioo in the mitita 
conscriptions of Odessa, Kitfi, Moscow, 
Please mfonn German Government, confinntiu, .« •«»«. 
in Russia oE any aggres^ve intentkm against Gemuuiy. 

The Rusdan AmbassadM at ^^enna has not been re- 
called ftom his post, 
(a) Telefrram to Count Benckendorff. 

The Austrian declaration of war clearly puts an end to 
the idea of direct communications between Austria and 
Russia. Action by London Cabinet in oidei to set 00 foot 
mediation with a view to suspension of military cperattMU 
of Austria against Servia is now most urgent. . . . 

No. 71 
SiE E. GoscREN to Sib Edwaed Geey 

Berlin, July 18, 1914. 
Imperial Chancellor said that he wished rne to tdl yoa 
that he was most anxious that Germany should work to- 
gether with Ejigl&nd for maintenance <rf general peace. 
. . . He had not been able to accnt your pnpoas) 
for a conference of representatives of the Great Powen, be- 
cause be did not think that it would be elective. . . . 
You could be assured that he was doing his very best both 
at Vienna and St. Petersburg to get the two GovemmcnU 



would take place and Ind to a satisbctory result, but if 
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if AtMiia idoed I 



dliHtioD «u vny Kriooi, mmI he MdmU would be 
"' "pcMitiaa. . . . I ventured to wy that 
)d to take any notice of Soviaa note, 
o ray ntnd, pve war in nearly even* point de- 
by AiHtna, and wfaien in any caw offered a basii 
for rti i n i Mii n. aurely a certain portioa o( trymttHJity 
would R*t with her. Hi> Eicdkncy aid that ne did not 
wbh to ditcim Servian note, but that Auftiia'i •tandpaint, 
and in thii be agreed, wai that her quarrel with Scrvia 
wai a purely Aurtrian cnocera with «4iich Ruaaia had 
Bothiasiodo. . . . 

No. 7* 

Six G. Bocsamam to Six Edwaxo Gixt 

St. Fetcnburg, July 18, 1914- 
klinitter loc ForeiKn Aflain . . . took a poBmiitk 
view o( the tiluatico, having received the lame diiquietiiig 
new* fmn Vienna as had readied hia Majesty*! Govern- 
■nest. ... His Excellency sUted that if Servia were 
attacked, Rasna would not be mtiified with any engage- 
ment wUcb Aiauia might take on these two pointa, and 
that order for OMibifiaUion against Austria would be issued 
on the day that Austria crossed Servian Imntier. . . . 

No. 73 
Sn M. DE Bl'nsek to Sn Edwaxo Gbzy 

Vienna, July aS, 1914. 
I have received note verhale (ram Ministry for Foreign 
Aflaiis, stating that the Servian Govenuncnt not having 
Rpiied lo note ot >jd July [No. 4] in ■ ■atislactory manner, 
Inperiai awl Royal Government is compelled itself to 
psovlde lor protection of its rights, and to have recourse 
(or that object to force of arms. . . . 

No. 74 
Sn H. Di BuNDN TO Sot Edwasd Gut 

Viciuta, July >S, 1914. 
I an informed by the Ruvtan AmbaBaikr that the 
RiMHaa Government's suneation has been declined by 
the Atatro-Hunprian &>venunent. The suggestioo 
was to the effect that the means of settlinz the AustfO- 
Servian cnalBct should he ■**«""— ^ directly Betwe en Rus- 
■hm Minister for Fordgn Affairs and the Austrian Ambaa- 
sador at St. Petasbwg, «rbo should be autbofind acsotd- 



'°^, 



Russian Arabassador >Mnfc« that a conference 

b London of the less Intcmted Powers, such aa you have 

1, offers now the only pnaiect of procfvliig peace 



No. 75 
Sn £. GoacBXN TO Sn Edwaxd Gixv 

Berlin, July tg, 1914. 
The Imperial Chancellor told me that he r^retted lo 
state that ibe Austro- Hungarian Government, to whom 
be had at once communicated your opinion, bad answered 
that events had marched too rapidly and that it was there- 
lore loo late to act upon your BURRcMion that the Servian 
reply might form the baa* of iliw iishiwi . , . 

[The German Chancellor upheld Austru for not 
being satisfied with the Servian reply, but had 
advised her to make it plain that the projected 
hostilities were merely to secure guarantees from 
Servu.) 

Fmn the bet thai he had p>ne so far in the natter 
ol giving advice al \'ienna. His Kicellrncy hoped that you 
wouU rea&ac that he was sinictrly doing all in his powa 
to pRvnt daaftf of European oomplicationfc . . . 



No.7« ' 
Sn E. GoKBKN TO Sn Edwaid Gbt 

Bottn, Jvif >9, igt4> 
[The German Secretary of Sute stated that hit 

efforts in Vienna had only precipitated acttoD. He 
was troubled by reports of military measures in 
Russia and France. The Under Secretary of 
State thought the time mi^t be li^t for a dis- 
cussion by tlie powers after Austria had entefcd 
Servia.] 

. . . Russian Amfaaandor r e turn e d to-day and baa 
informed Imperial Govemmoit that Ruada b mofafllang 
in four southern govenunenti. 

No. 77 
Sn Edwaid Gtzv to Su E. GoacXKit 

London, Fotdfn Ofike, 
July S9, 1914. 
1 mucii appreciate the language of Chancellor, aa reported 
in your telesram of to-day [No. jf]. His Eacrikacy may 
rdy upon it that this country wiU continue, aa heretofore, 
to strain cflort to secure peace and to avert the calamity 
we all fear. If be can induce Austria to satUy Russia and 
to abstain from going so far as to come into folHsirw with 
her, we shall aD join in deep naUtude to His EjEceOoKy 
for having saved the peace of Europe. 

No. 78 
Su G. BucKAMAX TO Six Edwaxo Gxct 

St. Petenbuif, July 99, 1914. 
Partial mnbiliation was ordered to-day. . . . 

[He rqwrted a conversation with the Russian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, in whidi the latter 
explained that the Russian mobilization was di- 
rected only against Austria, and stated that the 
"Austrian Government had now definitely de- 
clined direct conversation between Vienu and St. 
Petersburg." He was now ready to return to the 
conference proposal. " Any arrangement approved 
by France and England would be acceptable to 
him." He insisted that the Russian Government 
had done its best to maintain peace.] 

His ExceOency said that he would agree to any- 

,_u ■• ■ - - 

able to S< 

The Goman Anbassador had Informed Hb Excel- 
lency, so the latta toU me, that his Government wcK 
continuing at Vienna 10 exert ftiendlv inffnencr. I (ear 
that ti>e German Ambassador will not Aelp lo smooth Bat- 
ten over, if be uses to his own Govtnunent the wme lan- 
guage aa he did to me to-day. He accused the Ruariaa 
(kivrmmcnt of endangering the peace of Europe by thdr 
mobilixatioa, and said, when I referred to aO that had faeai 
recently done by Austria, that he could not discuM sack 
matters. . . . 

No. 79 
Sn M. DK Bt-mut to Sn Eowaxd Gazv 

Vienna.July >9,l9t4- 
ThtR is at present no step which we could usduDy lake 
lu stop war wtth Servia, to which Austn>-Huii|ariaa Cov- 
tnuDcnt am now fully oommitted by the Empvor's appeal 
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to bia people, wMch has been pubUahed this moTning, and 
by the declaration of war. ... If the Auuio-Hun- 
garian Government would convert into a bindiiig enpige- 
Dtent to Euiope the declaration which has becD made at St. 
Petenbuig to the effect that she denies neither to destroy 
the indepoidence of Servia nor to acquire Servian teiritcwy, 
the Itaban Ambassador >HinW^ that Rusfiia might be in- 
duced to remain quieL . . . 

No. So 
SiK R. RoDD TO SiK Edwakd Gbev 

Rome, July ag, 1914. 
[He reports a difference of opicion as to Ger- 
many's expressed attitude toward a conference 
of the Powers.] 

... Be [the Italian Minister for Fordgn Affairs] is 
gmaf to urae, in a telegram whidi he is sending to Berlin 
to-nuht, adherence to the idea of an exchange of views in 
London. He suggests that the Gennan Secretaiy of State 
nught ptt^wse a fonnula acceptable to his Govcnmient. 
Mii^ster for Foreign Afiaira is of c^inion that this exchange 
of mews would keq> the door open if the direct conimunica- 
tion between Vienna and St. Petersburg fails to have any 
result . . . 

No. 81 
Sis Edwakd Giey to Sn R. Rodd 

London, Foreign Office, 
July 19, igi4. 



e if 



e, as I understand from Austrian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs that Austria will not accept any discussion 
on basis of Servian note, and the inference of all I have 
beard from Vienna and Berlin is that Austria will not accept 
any fonn of mediation by the Powers as between Austria 
and Servia. Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs must 
therefore qxak at Berlin and Vieima. . . . 

No. 83 
Mk. Beaumont to Sat Edwakd Gbet 

Constantinople, July 19, 1914. 
[He reports a current nunor that Austria has 
designs on Salonlca.} 

No. 83 
Mr. Ckackanthobpe to Sik Edwabd Gbzv 

Nish, July 39, 1914. 
[Conveys the thanks of the Servian Prime Min- 
ister.! 

No. 84 
SiK Edwakd Gbev to Six E. Goechxn 

London, Foreign Office, 

July ig, 1914, 
The German Ambassador has been instructed by the 
German Chancellor to inform me that he is endeavorinf; 
to mediate between Vienna and St. Petersburg, and he 
hopes with good success. ... I told the Gennan Am- 
bassador that an agreement arrived at direct between Aus- 
triaandRussia would be the bestpossiblesolution. Iffould 
press no proixisal as long as there was a prospect of that , but 
my information this morning was that the Austrian Govern- 
ment bod declined the suggestion of the Kus^an Govern- 
ment dukt the Austrian Ambassador at St. Petersburg 
should be authorized to discuss directly with the Russian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs the means of settling the 
AustTO-Servian conflict. ... I urged that the Ger- 
man Govenunent should suggest any method by which the 
iaBatace ol the four Fowen could be used together to 



influence was ready to be put into 
method that Germany could suggest it m 
ceptoUe^ Is fact, mediation was ready U>< 
tion t^ any method that Ccnuaay tboi 
only Gcnnany would "prcas the button" 
of peace. 

No. 85 

StK E. GOSCEEK TO SiK EDWAID GmMM 

Berlin, Jidr >», I«I4, 
Tbe Chancellor said that should Austria be attatftaily 

Russa a European ocmflagralionni'''' """' ' * 
inevitable, owin^ to Germairr's ( 
ally, in qiite of hia continued efforts 
then proceeded to make tbe following it 
neutrality. 

[He offered to guarantee that Gennaar wtM 
not seek territorial acquisitioDS at tbe taptrntli 
France.] 

atiM _ 

said that he was unable to 
taking in that remect. As regards I 
Eicdiency said uat, so long aa GennaiiT'i 
respected the integrity and neutrality of tbe ' 



_ do Ekewiie. 

the action of France what opermtioDi Gcnnany ■__ 

forced to enter uptHi in Bd^um, hut wfaen the war was a«s 
Belgian integrity would be reelected if dK had not Bdnl 
agamst Germany. ... 

No. 86 
Six R. Rood to Sit &>wau> Gm 

Rome, July 19, 1914. 
Mlmster for Foreign Affairs thinks that moment is past 
for any further dlscusnons on basis of Servian note, in 
view of communication mode to-day by Russia at BofiD 
regarding partial mobilization. The utmost be now bops 
for is that Germany may use her influence at \'ieBBa to 
prevent or moderate any further demaDds on Servia. 

No. 87 
Stt Edwabd Grkv to Sn F. Bsmx 

Lcndoo, FoieigD Office, 
July 39, 1914. 
[He reports a conversation with the Fratch 
Ambassador in which he asserted Enj^and's neu- 
trality, stating that she had no concern in tbe 
Austro-Servian controversy, and that she woold 
have to dedde later what to do in case France 
were drawn into the struggle. He wished G«- 
many not to count too fully on British neutrality, 
nor would it be fair to allow France to count too 
surely on England's armed su[^K}rt.] 

M. Cambon said that I had explained the ntuatka vbx 
dearly. He understood it to be that in a Balkan nwiiil 
... we should not feel called to intervene; disiid 
other issues be raised, and Germany and France taHaiM 
involved, so that the question became one of the begeamr 
of Europe, we should then dedde wbatft was agamtf 
for us to do. . . . 

He antidpaled a demand friHU Germany that Fnaoi 
would be neutral while Germany attacked Riaria. TUi 
assurance, France, of course, could Dot^ve; ifaewMbOMd 
to he^ Ruasa if Russia was attacked. 
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N0.S8 
Sn Emrus Cixv to Sn E. GoecBEv 

LondoD, Foreign Office, 
July »9. 1914. 
Id tfac GcnHB AmbuMdor tUi tftonoon of the in- 
liaa that I h>d ncrived, that Run* lud informed 
Mgr wyylifg her mobiluuioa. I klao told Um of 
■■Hiiatian DMle by Count BenckeadorS, that the 
IB ■H*""'™ of war uunifeMly rendered vain any 
CBavenetlom between Ruaib and Atutria. I said 
ks kfliN bidt iqxn tboK direct converntioiu by the 
m Ciwtiuaitut yettentay h«d diuppeued to-day. 
r the Gcniuui Chaaodlor was working in the in- 
of mMt&n In Vienna and St. Peteraburg. If be 
did, wen and good. If not. It was more importuit 
rww that Gcfinany iboukl take up what I had sug- 
tO tk Gmnan Ambueador this moming, and pro- 
aae rnctlwd by which the four Powers ibould be able 
rk togetiier to keep the peace of Europe. I pointed 
iwever, that the Ruwian GovCTiunent, while deriroua 
fiatlon, regarded it as a amditioii that the military 
Jons against Scrvia should be suqiended. . . . 

No. 89 
Sd Eowasd GsKy to Sik E. Go6cben 

London, Foreign Office, 
July J9, 1914. 
X fr*«ti'"g to the German Ambaasador this afternoon 
tim European Htuatioa, I said that ... the st- 
I wai very grave. While it was miricted to the issues 
aent actually involved we had no thought of inicr- 
tah. Butif Germany becanieinvolvedinit,and then 
I, the JMue might be m great that It would involve all 
aaa iBtcreats; and I did not wish him to be misled by 
ioMlly tooe at our conversation — which I hojwd 
amttnuc — into thinking that we should stand aside. 
■U that be quite understood this, but be asked 
tr I neaat that we diould under certain drcum- 



plad that i did not wish to say thnl, or to use any- 
ttat waa tike a threat or an atlrmgit to apply pres- 
y Hying that, if things became worse, wc sbould io- 

N0.90 
Sot Epwaxd Guv to Sn i:. O'liiciiEN 

Loodon, Foreign Office, 
July 29, igi4. 
tetlicr C(»versatio:i viUi the German Am- 
dor.l 

, 1 aald I bad begun to doubt whether 1 

KC of the Aui , 

Austria. But there appeared, Imm what 



Mt BCWptance of the Austrian demands by Srr\-ia 

MB ttudy Austria. But there appeared, Imm what 

U San Giuliano had said, to be a method by 



.itthePowasw 



E allowed to have anjr ssy in 



the 



a, M ea^tne latter wouM give them an opportunily. 
. Ttt Geiman Ambassador said the view uf the 
■ GuveiaiiMiitwas that Austria anild not by force lie 
attd, and ooold not abdicate her puailion as a Great 
. I add 1 CBtirdy agreed, but it was nut a quntioa 
dHatiog Auatria, it was a question of binr far Austria 
to ptM the humiliation of others. There must, of 
, be acne humiliatioo of Servia, but Austria might 
lUap M tar ai to involve the humiliation uf Ku»- 

No. 91 
Sn EnWAio Gaiv to Sm &I. de Bunsex 

London, Foreign Office, 
July »9. "914. 
Austrian Ambaiaador told me tt>-Amy_ be had ready 
wntapduM. . . . which be said gave an ac- 



count of the cotiduct of Servia toward Austria, and an ei- 
planation of how necessary the Austrian action was. 

I nid that I did not wish to discus* the merits of the 
questim between Austria and Sorvia. The news l»<lay 
seemed to me very bad for the peace of Rumpc. The 
Powers were not allowed to help in getting satisfaction lor 
Austria, which they might get il they were given an oppor- 
tunity, and European peace was at stake. 

Count Mensdorfi said that the «ar with Scrvia must 
proceed. Austria could not continue to be exposed to the 
necessity of motnliiing again and again, as stie bad buen 
obliged to do in recent ve.-irs. She had no idea of territorial 
aggcandizement. and all she wished v.-as to make sure that 
her interests were safrf^iiarded. 

I said that it would be quite possible, without nominally 
interfering with the independence of Scrvia 01 taking away 
any of her territory, to turn her into a sort of vassal 
Sute. . . . 

No. 9> 
SiK EowAKD Gi£V tu Sik R. Rood 

London, Forrign Office, 
July J9. 1914. 
The Italian Ambassador made me to-day a communlra- 
tinn from the Marquis di San tiluliano suggesting that the 
German objections to the mediation of the four Powers, 
a mediation that was strongly favored br Italy, might be 
removed by some change in the form of procedure. 

I said that I had already anticipated this by asking 
the German Government to suggest any form of procedure 
under which the idea of mediation between Austria and 
Rus^, already accepted by the German Govenuncnt in 
principle, could be applied. 

No. 93 
TcLECRAvs CoionnncAiiD ay Count BuiCEENDoarr, 

July 30, 1914 
(i) Russian Ambassador at Vienna to M. Saaonof. 
Vienna. July IS Crf), 1914- 
[The Russian Ambassador at Mcnna sugp^sts 
to the Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs that 
the Russian and Austrian Governments endeavor 
to reach some friendly imdcrstanding regarding 
Servia. Count Berchtold agreed in principle, 
but said that Atistria could not recede " nor enter 
into any discussion about the terms of the Austro- 
Hungarian note."] 

(i) M. Saznnof to Count IWnckeitilaiff 

St. rctcrsburs, July 16 (19), 1914. 
(The German Ambassador at St. Petersburg 
hadgivcn the Russian Foreign Minister assuruicea 
of Germany's continued efforts for peace at Vi- 
enna. The latter was inclined to be optlmisticl 

... I said at the same time that we were quite 
ready to acirpt the pnqioaal fur a conference of the four 
Powers, a pmfusal with which, apparently, Germany waa 
not in entire sym|isthy. . . . 

(j) M. Saumof to Count Benckeodorfl. 

St. Petersburg, July ifi (19). '9i4. 
At (he time of my inlnview with the (German Ambaa- 
Hdur, dealt with in my preceding telegram, I had not yet 
rccei^-ed M. SchibCko-s telegram of the Mtb (sSth) July. 

This telegram repon* the refusal of the Menna Cafafawt 
to agree to a direct eichaiy of views with t 
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From now on nothing renulns tor tia to do but to lely 
cntirdy chi the British Goveimnent to take the initiative in 
the sttpg which they may coogider advisable. 

No. M 
Snt M. HE BuMBEN 10 Six Edwaxd Grey 

Viemia, July ig, igT4. 
I leani that the mobilizatioD oE Russian coips destuied 
to cany out opentioiii on Austrian frontier has been 
mdered. My inlbrmAnt is Russian Ambassador. Ministry 
fof Fcndgn ASaiis here has realized, tbou^ somewhat late 
in the day, that Ruuia will not remain bdifferent in pretent 
crisis. . . . Unless mediadon iritidi German Govern- 
ment declared themselves ready to <der in concert with 
thiee other Great Powers not immediately interested in the 
AustTo-ScTvian dilute be brou^t to bear forthwith, ir- 
revocahle steps may be taken m present temper of this 
anmtry. . . . Russian Ambassador expressed the hope 
that it might still be possible to arrange matters, and ex- 
plained that it was impossible for Ruuia to do otherwise 
than take an interest m the present dilute. Rusda, he 
said, had done what she could already at Belgrade to induce 
Servian Govemmeot to meet prinajtal Austrian demands 
in a favcoable 3{^t; if afqiroached m a premier manner, he 
thou^t she would probably go still further in this direction. 
But she was justly oSended at having been completely 
ignored, and she could not consent to be excluded from 
tne settlement. German Ambassador said that if proposals 
were put forward which opened any pro^>ect 01 possible 
accq>tancea by both mdes, he personally thou^t that 
Germany might consent to act as mediator in concert with 
the three other Powers. . . . 

No. 95 
So. M. DZ BuMSEN TO Six Edwaxd Grey 

Vienna, July 30, IQ14. 
Russian Ambassador hopes that Russian mobilization 
will be regarded by Austria as what it is, viz., a clear inti- 
mation that Russia must be consulted regarding the fate 
at Servia. ... He says tfaat^Rus^ must have an as- 
surance that Servia will not be crushed. . . . 

Unfortunately the German Ambassador is himself so 
identified with extreme anti-Russian and anti-Servian 
feeling prevalent in Vienna that he is unlikely to plead ^e 
cause of peace with entire sincerity. . . . 

No. 96 
Six M. de Bunsek to Sni Edward Grey 

Vienna, July 30, 1914. 
The Russian Ambassador gave the French Ambassador 
and myself fh't afternoon at the French Embassy, an ac- 
count of his interview with the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
which he said was quite friendly. The Minister for Fordgn 
Afiairs had told hirn that as Russia had mobilized, Austria 
must, of course, do the same. This, however, should not 
be regarded as a threat, but merely as the adoption of mili- 
tary precautions similar to those which bad been taken 
across the frontier. . . . 

No. 97 
Six G. Bdchanan to Sir Edward Grey 

St. Petersburg, July 30, 1914. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs said that German Ambas- 
sador had told him yesterday afternoon that German Gov- 
emment were willing to guarantee that Servian integrity 
would be respected by Austria. To this he had replied 
that this might be so, but nevertheless Servia would become 
an Austrian vassal. . . . 

M. Sazonof told us that absolute proof was in possession 
of Russian Government that Germany was making military 
and naval preparations against Russia — more particulariy 
in the direction of the GuU oF Finland. 

German Ambaisador had a second interview with 
rUx Foreign Affairs at a a. M., wboi former com- 



pletdy broke down on seeing that war was ioevitab 
V>pealed to M. Sazonof to make some Buggestka m 
could telegraph to German Govenunent as a ki 
M. Sazontd accordingly drew up and t"""iH to < 
Ambassador a formula in Frendi, of whidt toBom 

"If Austria, recognizing that her conflict with 
has assumed character of questitm of European i 
declares herself ready to diminate from hex uhi 
points which violate principle of lovtteignty cl 
Russia engages to stop all military preparatioas." 

Prorations tai general mobilization wiD be pn 



N0.9S 

Six E. Gogchem to Sot Edwaxd Grey 

Bolin. Jiily 30. : 

[The German Secretary of State assettei 

he was inalring continued efforts at Menu 

suggesting a conference after the ocaq>at 

Belgrade. He was much disturbed by Ri 

mobilization, however.] 

No. 99 
Six F. Bextiz to Six Edwaxd <^kt 
Pwis, July 30^1 
[In view of the reports r^^arding Gas 
demand that Rus^a cease her mobilizatia 
President of France urged upon the Britisl 
bassador the desirability of England's aiiixK 
her stand by the side of France. Such a de 
tion would very likely restrain German} 
prevent war.] 

No. 100 
Sir R. Rood to Sib Edwaxd Geey 

Rome, July 30, 1 
German Ambassador told me last night that be tl 
that Germany would be able to prevent Austni 
making any exorbitant demands if Servia could be is 
to submit, and to ask for peace early, say, as soon 
occupation of Belgrade had been accomplished. . 

No. loi 
Six Edwaxd Grey to Sir E. Goscbeh 
London, Foreign Offio 
July 30, i< 

His Majesty's Government cannot for a moment 
tain the Chancellor's pn^Kisal that they should bind 
themselves to neutrahty on such terms. 

What he asks us in effect is to enga^ to stand b« 
French colonies are taken and France is beaten ml 
Germany does not take Frendi territory as distino 
the colonies. 

From the material point of view such a prapatd 
accqjtable, for France, without further temlory in I 
being taken from her, could be so crushed as to b 
position as a Great Power, and become subot^ni 
German policy. 

Altogether apart from that, it would be a disgrace 
to moke this bargain with Germany at the opa 
France, a disgrace from which the good naiiK ol tlBSOC 
would never recover. 

The Chancellor also in effect asks us to baipB 
whatever obligation or interest we have as t^ui 
neutrally of Belgium. We coidd not a 
gaindthcr. 
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diCT than this he does not cdiiiiiiit himself, and a discussion as to whether the two nations 
{es that Germany and En^and contlDue should stand together for the preservation of 



t together for the peace of Europe. 

t the possibility, at some future time, of an 

jennan entente.] 

No. iM 
Sn EswAKD Guy to Six E. Goscxen 

Loodm, Fordgn Office, 
July 30, 1914. 
I watDcd Prince Uchnowiky that Genuany must 
it upon our standiDg aside ia all drcumstADces. 

Sn EawAMD Guy to Sik^G. Bcchanan 

London Foreign Office, 
July, 30, 1914. 
B AmbaMukff infonns me that German Govern- 
uld endeavor to influence Austria, after taking 
■ad Servian territory in regjoa (rf frontlci, to 
BOt to advance further whik Fowen mdeavored 
fe that Servia should give aatisfaction suffident 

n Anbundor baa told rae of condition laid down 
xauat. as quoted in your telepam of the 30th July 
■od lean it cannot be modified; but if Austrian 
were ttoijped after occupation of Belnade, I 
Man Uinister for Pcmgn Affairs' formula might 
ed to read that the Powers would examine how 
uU tuUy Htisfy Austria without impairing Servian 
1 ti^tsr-"-^ ' 



peace. Tlie second enclosure, M. Cambon to 
Sir Edward Grey, dated November a^rd, is a 
forma] acknowledgment and agreement in this 
principle. "Hie third endosiue ia in the nature of 
evidence of the danger of attack. It is a dispatch 
from the French Foreign Minister to M. Cambon, 
dated July 31, 1914. It reports that the German 
anny is on the French frontier and has even pene- 
trated French territory.] 

. . . but the Government wishes to make it demr to 
public opinion and to the British Government that in tn 
case will France be the ai 



[Specific information follows as to the movement 
of German troops.] 

As you see, Germany has done it. I would add that all 
my information goes to show that the German preparations 
b^an on Saturday, the very day on which the Austrian 
note was handed in. . . . 

No. 106 
Six R. Rosd to Six Edwaxd Guct 

Rome, July 30, t9i4. 

I learned from the Minister for Foreign Affairs, who sent 
for me this evening, that the Austrian Government had 
declined to cootinue the direct exchange of views with 
the Russan Government. But he had reaaoo to believe 
that Germany was now di^iosed to give more coociUatofy 
advice to Austria, as she seemed convinced that we should 
act with France and Russia, and was rooet anxious to 
avmd issue with us. 

Be said he was telegr^hing to the Italian AmbasMdor 
at Berlin to ask the German Government to suggest that 
the idn of an exchange of views between the four Powers 
should be resumed in any focm wbicb Austria would 000- 
sder accqitable. . . . 

[Two or three methods of proceduic are sug- 

No. 107 
Six E. Goschzk to Six Edwaxd Gkkt 

Beriin, July 30, 1914. 
[The German Government had taken no action 
regarding a conference of the four Powers. The 
German Secretary of State thought time would be 
saved hy direct communication with Vienna. 
The Chancellor stated that everything possible 
was being done.] 

No. 108 
Six E. Goscexn to Six Edwaxd Gxzt 

Berlin, July 31, 1914. 
Chancdlor infatms me that bis efforts to preach peaoe 
and moderation at Vienna have been seriously handicapped 
e are three enclosures with No. 105. The by the Russian mobilization utainst Austria. Hebasdooe 
l«» t™> Sir Ed^rd G,^ to the F„nch ST "S^Tlfr' ™^,SiS,".l5Sl='^ 
•dor, dated November 33, 191 2, in which Ballplatz. 

d that the danger of an attack by a third [Meanwhile, RussiaD mobilizatioD was forcing 
boold KTve as the basis of a coofereace Germany to act.] 



v Foreign Affairs can 

10 agreement at BoUd. You should inform Uiais- 
iragn Affairs, 

No. 104 
Sn Edwaxd Gizy 10 Sn F. Bexto 

hoadaa. Foreign Office, 
July 30, 1914. 
■oold inform the Hioitter for Foieicn Affairs of 
wn lo Sir G. Buchanan of to-day [No. 103], and 

eitioa at SL ^tersbuig. 

D GxEv TO Sn F. Beitie 

Londtm, Foreign Office, 
July 30. 1914. 
1 me to-day of the letter I had 
o Um two yean ago, in which we agreed that, 
ce of Europe was seriously threatened! we would 
hat we woe ptepaied to do. I inclose for con- 
eA Rfercnce cojnes of the letter in question and 
nboD'i Rpljr. He said that the peace of Europe 
r more stnously threatened than it was now. 
* wUi to ask me to lay directly, that we would in- 
mt be would like me to say wfaat we should do if 
(cmnstances atoae. Tbc particular hypothecs he 
dad was an aggression by Germany on France. 
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No. lOQ 
Sn E. GoECHEN TO Sis Edwabd Gbe¥ 

Berlin, July 31, 1914. 

[He reports the delivery of No. loi, and states 
that the Chancellor, being much occupied, re- 
ceived it without comment.] 
No. 1 10 
SiK Edwaxd Grey to Sot G. Buchanan 

LoDdon, Foreign Office, 
July 31, 1914. 
I leoni from the German Ambassttdor that, aa a result 



n place at Vienna between the Austrian Minister 
for Fordgn AiSairs and the Russian Ambassador. The 
Austrian Ambassador at St. Petersbxirg has also been in- 
structed that he may convene with the Russian Minister 
for Fordgn Affairs, and that he should give explanations 
about the Austrian ultimatum to Servia, and discuss sug- 
gestiona and any questions directly afiecting Austro- 
Runan reladons. . . . 

The Gennao Ambassador asked me to urge the Rusnan 
Government to show good will id the discussions and to 
su^iend their mililary prqwratioiii. . . . 

I informed the Gennan Ambassador that, as regards 
military prepaiatitHia, I did not see bow Rusua could be 
urged lo suqiettd them unless some limit were put by 
Austria to the advance of hex tioopa into Sovia. 

No. Ill 
Sm Edwasd Gkev to Sn E. Goschen 

London, Fordgn Office, 
July 31, 1914. 

I hc^ that the conversations which are now proceeding 
between Austria and Russia may lead to a satisfactory re- 
mit. The stumbling; block hitherto has been Austrian 
mistrust of Servian assurances and Russian mistrust of 
Austrian intentions with regard to the independence and 
integrity of Servia. Ithasoccurred tomethat, in theevent 
of ^lis mistrust preventing a solution being found by 
Vienna and St. Petersburg, Germany might soimd Vienna, 
and I would undertake to sound St. Petersburg, whether 
it would be possible for the four disinterested Powers to 
offer to Austria that they would undertake to see that she 
obtained full satisfaction of her demands on Servia, pro- 
vided that they did not impair Servian aovereigiity and 
the integrity of Servian territory, , . . 

I said to German Ambassador thii morning that if Ger- 
many could get any reasonable pn^nsal put forward which 
made it dear that Germany and Austria were striving to 
preserve European peace, and that Russia and Franc* 
would be unreasonable if they rejected it, I would support 
it at St. Petersburg and Paris, and go the length of saying 
thatifRusaaandFrance would not accept it His Majesty's 
Government would have nothing more to do with the con- 
sequences; but,otherwise, I told German Ambassador that 
if France became involved we should be drawn in. . . . 

No. iij 
Sis E. Goschen to Sir Edwaiu) Gbey 

Beriin, July 31, 19 14. 
[The German Chancellor reports that complete 
Russian mobilization is going forward and that 
Germany must follow suit, precautionary meas- 
ures having already been taken.] 

I aaked Urn whether he could not stilt put pressure on the 
authorities at Vienna to do something in general interests 
to reassure Russia and to show themselves disKised to 
oootioue dimuiiions on a friendly basis. He replied that 



last nigbt be had begged Austria to r^y to your Un 
sal, and that be had received a tepiy to the <& 
Austrian Minister for Foreigii Affairs would tike 
of the Emperor this morning in the matter. 

No. 113 
Sot G. Buckanan to Six Edwakd Gan 
St. Petersburg, July 31, 
It has be«n decided to issue orden for gcnenl ■ 



Austria is determined not to yield tc 

and that she b moving troops against Ruaaa ai 
against Servia. 

Russia has also reason to believe that Gem 
making active military preparations, and she cwna 
to let her get a start. 

No. 114 
Sir Edwakd Grey to Sir F. Bertie amd Sir E. G( 
LcMulon, FondgoOffii 
July 31, ! 

I still trust situation is not irretrievable, but in ' 
prospect of mobilization in Gomany, it becranes e 
to His Majesty's Government, in view of "^"ing t 
to ask whether French (German) Govenunest is pi 
to engage to respect neutrality of Belpum to kni 
other Power vkdatea it. . . . 

No. 115 

Sir Edward Grey 10 Sn F. Viums 

Landi», Fweign Offii 

July 31, 1 

In view of "i't'ng treaties, you should infant II 

for Fordgn Affairs that, in consideration of the poi 

of a European war, I have asked French and Gcnnii 

emments whether each is prepared to respect the UHi 

of Belgium provided it is violated by no other Pom 

You should say that I assume that the Belgian G 

ment will maintain to the utmost of her power her m 

ity, which I desire and expect other Powers to upba 

No. 116 
Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie 

Londcm, Fotcign Offia 

July 31, II 

[Replying to No. 99, he believes no B 

treaty obligations are involved. He has itpi 

to the French Ambassador that Eo^and a 

consider intervention at present.] 

Sir F. Bertie m Sot Edward Grxt 

Pari»i July 3'i 1 

At 7 o'clock this evening I was sent for by lSa» 
Foreign Affairs. . . . 

Gennan Ambassador had informed his Excdko^ 
in view of the fact that orders had been given forth 
mobilizati<ai of Russian army and fleet, Gomaa (k 
ment have in an ultimatum which they have add 
to the Russan Government required that Runaa : 
should be demobilized. 

The German Government will cmsider it necoH 
order the total mobilization of the Gennan Army a 
Russian and Fiendi frontiers if within twelve ban 
Russian Government do not give an undertaking to Ol 
with German demand. 

The Minister for Fotdgn Affairs asks no 
this to you, and inquires what, i '' 
be the attitude of £ 
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No.tt8 
Sb IC. DC BuMnn 10 Sn Edwakd Guy 

Viauu, July 31, 1914. 

I ut talccmcd tnr Co«mt Focpdi, Under Seoctuy of 

Btatc, tW mltboacb AimUw wm ccnmdkd to icnond to 

BMrf>B mnhflliilinn. which he dnuored, the AuMiuo 

' V Id London hu ncdved uitiuctioai to infcnn 



act on dther Hde. Tdcgnmi were bong esdunged 
'* " of RiHU and the Gennui Eraperot, 

between Aurtiiu Am- 



VaRinAC^n. AJienenl warmI^l,lieKriouilyhoped,bc 
M««M«Aby thcKdorti. On ntv opreawig my fear (hat 
CoBuy mild noUlUe, be mM that Germany 1 



[He Rports the Russian Ambassador in Vienna 
to be woiiing for peace.) 

Sn EtiwAis Guy to Sib F. Bekhk 

London, Foreign Office, 
July 31, 1914- 
[He hu told M. Cambon that he has declined 
to uy to Germany that England would remain 
neutral.] 

I aU that we fawl rame to the coodudon in the Cabinet 
M^y that we oxild not cive any pledge at the prcMnt 
timt, Tboo^ we ibould nave to put our policy before 
hrihncnt, wc could not pledge Pariiament in advance. 
. . . The pRacTvatim of the neutrality <d Belgium 
■tfbt be, I would not aty a deddve, but aa Impoftant 



tain peace, bat laid il waa i"p~«n>i" [or the Imperial 
Govonment to i-n*}^!^ tny^ pnpaaal until thejr had re- 
ceived an answer from Runia to their oommunioatloa ot 
to-day; this conununication, which be admitted had the 
form of an ultimatum, being that, unlem Russia could in- 
fonn the Impetial Government within twelve bcmri that 
she would unmrdUtdy countermand her moUliiation 
against Germany and Austria, Germany would be obliged 
on her Hde to mobilize at once. ... 

[He inusted that Germany had not ceased to 

labor with Austria for peace, but that "Russia's 

mobilization has ^>oiled everything."] 

No. Ill 

Sia E. GoscaiN to Sta Edwakd Gkzt 

Berlin, July 31, 1914. 

Neutrality of Belgium, referred to in your tdkpam of 
3tsl July to Sir F. Bertie [No. imI- 

I have seen Sectetary of State, who informs me that b« 
must consult the Emperw and the Chancellnr before be 
oould pOMibly answer. I ptheied from what be mid that 
be thought aay lejily th^ might aive could not but disclme 
a certain amount of their plan of can^wign in the event of 
war ensuing, and be was tneicfore very dbubtful whether 
they would return any ai 



NOLIM 

Sn G. BixxAXAN 10 Sta Edwaxd Giet 

St. Fetcnburt, July 31, 1914. 

HiniHcr for Fotdgn ASain sent (or me and French Am- 

»— drr and asked u* to tdegrapb to our rofwctlve Gov- 

iraiamls subjasned formula as nest calculated to amal- 

~ ~ HMal made by you in your telegnm of 3ath 

>3l, with foTOuh recorded In my tek^tam <d 



90th Joh I 



He trusted it would n 



rt with your 



*" It Avtita w{D agree to check the advance of her troopa 
on Sovian tetritorv; if recogniiing that the di^Mite be- 
tween AnsUia and Servia has amumed a chancier of 
Eufofmn btctol, ihe will allow the Great Powen to look 
lata ihe natter and determine whether Servia could satisfy 
the AnstiD-Hun^rian Government without Impairing bu 
lUli aa a aDwertign State or her independence, Rusna 
«■■ widmakf to maintain her wailing attitude." . . . 

11. Saaoaof said that undoubtedly then wouM be belter 
fmfte i of a peaceful solulfoa if the —Br^"* conveiMtioo 
■v* to take place in Loodon. where the ai m omtee waa 
hi moR hvorabk, and he ihercfoce hoped tkat you would 



No. lat 
Sn E. Goacnn to Sn Edwaid Gasr 

BaHn, Jnly3t, 1914. 
nl an hour with Secretary of State urging him moat 

j^ 10 accept your proooaal IScc No. iii], and make 

aaolhff (Son to prevent terrible caustniphe of a European 



and appndaled your cmiinurd el 



No.113 
Sin Edwakd Cizt 10 Sn E. Goaaait 

London, Fordgn Office, 
August I, 1Q14- 



neutrality of Belgium was a matter of voy great regret, 
because the neutrality of Belgium aflectcd toding in this 
country. If Germany could see her wav to give tJte same 
e as that wUdi had been givoi by France, it would 



It, it would be extremely difficult to reMrain puhGc 
fa) this country. . . . 

He asked me wbelber, if Germany pve a pnuim not 
lo violate Belgium neutiality, we would engage to rtaiain 

I replied that I could not say thai; our hands woe riill 
free, and we were considering what our attitude should be. 

The Ambaasador pressed me as to whether I could not 
formulate cooditiona on which we would remain neutral. 
He even suneatcd that the bicgrity of Fmnce and hcT 
cokmiei nii^t be guaranteed. 

I said that I fell oblifred lo refuse definitely any pfumiM 
to remain neutral on wnilar term*, and I could tmly say 
that wt must keep our hands free. 

No. 114 
Sn F. Burs to Su Edwaid Can 

Put*. July Ji.rvu- 
On the receipt at 8:30 l»-nlght of your tdegiam of this 
aftenaon (No. 1141. 1 sent a message to Minister for For- 
eign AHain requnUng to ace him. - . . 

He told me that a communkatloa had beta made to you 
by the German Ambaiaadar in t.ondow of the faiUnlfaw ol 
Gennanv lo ontrt a lenenl moMHmllna of her arsay if 
Ri^a 60 not demutarue at once. He is ungmily -"*—— 
a* to what the altitude of Fft—^ wiU be fa iba dmiB- 
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No. I as 
Sn F. Bektie to Sik Edwaxd Gbey 

Puis, July ji, 1914. 

Pcditlcd Director lua bioii^t me the reply of the Minii- 
ba of ForeiKD Afiain to your inquiiy ropecting the neu- 
tiality of Belgium. It is as follows: 

Froich Government are reserved to respect the neutrality 
of Belgium, and it would onJ^ be in the event of some other 
Power violating that neutrality that France might find her- 
self under the necesdty, in order to assure defense of her 
her own security, to act otherwise. This assurance has been 
given several tunes. President of the Republic 90l^ ^ i^ 
to the King of the Belgians, and the Frendi liunister at 
Brussds has qxmtaneously renewed the assurance to the 
Belgian Minister for Foreign ASaiis hxlay. 

Sis F. Bekhe 10 Sis Edwasd Gkby 

Paris, August I, igi4- 
I have had conversation with the Political Director, who 
states that the German Ambassador was informed that it 
. . . seemed strange to the French Government that in 
view of the fact that Kusma and Austria were ready to con- 
verse, the German Government should have at that moment 
presented an ultimatum st St. Petersburg requiring immedi- 
ate demobilization by Russia. There were no differences at 
issue between Fiance and Germany, but the German Am- 
bassador had made a menacing communicadon to the 
French Government and bad requested an answer the next 
day,intiniatiiiK that he would have to break c£ rdationsand 
leave Paris if the lepfy were not satisfactory. The Ambas- 
sadw was inf oimed that the French Government considaed 
that this was an extraordinary proceeding. . . . 

No. ii7 
Sis M. de Bumsen to Sis Edwasd Gbey 

Vienna, August r, 1914. 
General mobilization of aimy and fleet. 
No. 138 
Sis F, Viliiess 10 Sis Edwasd Gsey 

Brussels, August i, igr4. 
. . . Belgium expects and desires that other Powers 
will observe end uphold her neutrality, which she intends 
to maintain to the utmost of her power. In so informing 
me. Minister for Foreign Affairs said that, in the event of 
the vidation of the neutraUty of their territory, they be- 
Ueved that they were in a position to defend themselves 

No. i»g 
MnnsTEB or State, Luxeububg, to Sis Edwasd Gbes 
Luxemburg, August 1, 1914. 
The Luxemburg Minister of State has just received 
through the German Minister in Luxemburg, M. de Buch, a 
telecram from the Chancellor of the German Empire, 
Bethmann-HoUweg, to the effect that the miUtary measures 
taken in Luxemburg do not constitute a hostile act against 
Luxemburg, but are only intended to insure against a pos- 
sible attack of a French army. Full compensation will be 
paid to Luxemburg for any damage caused by using the 
railways, which are leased to the Empire. 

No, 130 
Sot Edwasd Gszy to Sib E. Goschen 

London, Fordgn Office, 

August I, IQ14. 
We are informed that authorities at Hamburg liave for- 
cibly detainni steamers belonging to the Great Central 



mediate orders that they should be allowed to pnxted 
without delay. The effect mi public opiiiion here will be 
deplorable unless this is d(Mi& . . . 

Sis Edwasd Gsev to Sis E. Goacxxn 

LtNidon, F<Mngn Office, 
August 1, 1914. 

I still believe that It mi^t be possible to aecvre peace 
if only a little respite in time can be gained befoce any gmt 
Power begins war. 

The Russian Government has aHnmunicated to ne tk 
readiness of Austria to discuss with Rusma and the 11 iitinf 
of Austria to accept a baas of mediatioB which it not cpa 
to the objections raised in regard to the fdcmula wira 
Russia originally suggested. 

Things ought not to be hopeless so long as Anatiia ui 
Russia are ready to converse, and I hope that Gcrmaa Gof- 
emment may be able to make use of the RuMitn am- 
munications referred to above, in order to avnid ts- 

Sot Edwasd Gsey to Sis E. GcecawM 

London, Foracn Office^ 
August 1, 1914. 
Fdlowing telegram from M. Sazonof to Count Beociea- 
dorff of the 31st July communicatol to me to-day: 

[Same formula as in No. lao.] 

(Above communicated to all the Powcn.) I 

No. 133 

Sib Edwasd Gkey to Sib E. Goscsen 

London, Foreign Offio^ 
Augurt 1, 1914- 

M. De Etter came to-day to communicate the onl^i 
of a telegram from M. Sazonof, dated the 31st July, iriaA 
are as foDows; 

"The Atutco-Huiigaiian Ambassador declares the imi- 
ness of his Government to discuss the substance irf tbe 
Austrian ultimatum to Servio. M. Sazonof replied by a- 
pressing his satisfaction, and said it was de^rahle that tie 
discussions should take place in London with the putio- 
pation of the Great Powers. 

"M. Sazonof hoped tliat the British Govemmoit would 
assume the direction of thi»e discussions. The whole of 
Europe would be thankful to them. It would be voy im- 
portant that Austria should meanwhile put a stop tm«i- 
sionaUy to her military action on Servian teiritxxy. 

(The above has been communicated to the six rowoiJ 

No. 134 
Sis F. BsstiE to Sis Edwasd Gsst 

Paris, August i, 1914- 
President of the Republic has informed me that GsnM 
Government were trying to saddle Russia with the R- 
sponsibility; that it was only after a decree of (csoil 
mobilization had been issued in Austria that the En^iOV 
of Russia ordered a general mobilization; that, althx^ 
the measures which the German Goveimnent have atn*^ 
taken are in effect a general mobilization, they are not *> 
designated; that a French general mobilization will becoW 
necessary in self-defense, and that France is already fattjr- 
eight hours behind Germany as regards German mSitiiy 
preparations; that the French troops have orders not to p 
nearer to the Gennan frontier than a distance of ten kin- 
meters so as to avoid any grounds (or accusations at V^ 
vocation to Germany, whereas the German Uoopo, m Ot 
other hand, are actually on the Frcndt frontier and hsn 
madeincurstonsonitj tliat, nnrwittiMaiwUnynwiKliiatiMfc 
the Emperor of Rusna has expnaaed hims^ ready W» 
tinue his conversations with the Gennan AmbaflodaiaU 
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' to DRMfviBg the ptaot; that French Govanment, 
«iibe>ticmukedlypidfic, liDGecdy desire the pres- 



No. I3S 

Sn Edwaid Grey to Sis G. Bbcsanan 

London, Foragn Office, 
August I, igi4. 
mntioa mdm me from b most reliable source that 
Mt Goveniment have infonned German Govenunent 
thoo^ the Htuatian haa been changed by the mobi- 
B ot Rm^ thqr would, in full appredatioa of the 
.o( Kn ghnrf (or Uie preaervation of peace, be ready to 
cr lavonbly my ptt^oaal for mediaticm between 
ft and Scrvia. "nie underatanding of thia acceptance 
aUunlly be that the Austrian mihtary actitoi against 
. would continue foe the present, and that the British 
nment would uige upim Ruuian Government to stop 
tobflintion tt troops directed agaiost Austria, in 
oue Austria would DBtuially canod those defensive 
ly oounter-measuns in Galida, which have been 

imoti Austria by Russan mobilisation. 
I aoold infonn Minister for Foreign A&ain and say 
:, in the condderation of the acceptance of mediation 
atA., Rusoa can agree to stop mobilizatioD, it ap- 
sdit la be poanble to preserve peace. . . . 

No. 136 
Sn F. Bnm to Sik Edwakd Gsev 

Paris, August 1, 1914. 
dtfet ot War informed Military Attach^ this after- 
Jut orders had been given at 3 ^o for a general mobi- 
a of the Ficsch Army. . . . 

etails of the German mobilization follow.] 

. Ute French forces on the frontier have opposed 
m cifltt army corps rai a war footing, and an attack is 
«d at any momoit. . , . The Frendi troMM will 
fa ^^ a pd the Mini*ifr of War is anxious that it 
I be "T**'"^ that this act of mobilisBtioD is one for 



No. r3T 
Sn Edwaid Gmcv to Sik M. dz BoMnot 
London, Fortdgn Office, 
August 1, 1914. 
M **■* Austro-Hungaiian Ambassador this morning. 
pfiUed me with the substance of a telegram wUch 



. in Paris. In thia telegram His 

nnr was ^vcn instiuctiMis to assure the French 
ttr lor Foreign ASaii* tliat there was no inteotioD 
dadi of the Anstro-Huni^rian Government to im- 
fcign li^ts of Scrvia or to obtain tenitorial 



U CooDt Btnhtold, and gave me the substance. 
UBotcd that the conversations with Russia 
nt been bFok,m o& by Austria and repeated 
Austria did not seek territorial acquisitions 
ScTna.1 

N0.1J8 
Sa E. GoacoM 10 Sn Eowabd Guv 

Beriin, August i, r9i4. 
ive ^^'"■"wp**'^**^ the nihwtsnfy of your telegram 
111 ts the Scoetary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
a nw *V— ucolng with >'i'" that the i^i^ Mmf^t^ 



was between Austria and Ruida, and that Gennany was 
only drawn in as Austria's ally. If, thoefore, Austria and 
Russia were, aa was evident, ready to discusa mattoi and 
Gomany did not desire war on her own account, it seemed 
to me only logical that Gennany should bdd ber baod and 
continue to wwk for a peaoefiu settlement. Seoetary of 
State for Foreign Affairs said that Austria's iiailimas to 
cKscuss was the result of Geiman influence at VienDL and, 
had not Russia mobilized against Germany, all would have 
been weU. But Russia, by abstaining from answering Get- 
many's demand that siie should demobilixe, had caused 
Gennany to mobilise also. . . . 

The situation now was that, though the Imperial Govern- 
ment had allowed hex several hours beyona the spedfied 
time, Russia had sent no answer. Germany had, therdore, 
ordered mobilization, and the Gcnnan repreaentative at 
St. Petenbuig had been instructed witlun a certain time 
to inform the Russian Government that the Inqterial Gav- 
enmient must r^ard their refusal to answer at creating a 
state of war. 

No. 13* 
Snt G. BucsANAD TO Sis Edwaxd Gbzy 

St. Petersburg, Aug. i, I9i4. 
[He reports diplomatic exchanges in St. Peters- 
burg which amounted to marking time. He also 
reports a conversation with M. Sazonof in which 
the Utter sought to justify Russia's position, ac- 
cusing Austria of double dealing, and saying that 
"it was, in fact, for Russia a question of life and 
death." He was "completely weary with the 
ceaseless endeavors he had made to avc»d a war." 
Russia had been patient, but had been loioed to 
act] 

M. SaKxurf added that the formula, <A wUdi the text i> 
contained in my telegram of 31st July [No. lao] had beca 
forwarded by the Ruidan Government to Vteuna, and he 
wouhl adhere to it if you could obtain its acceptance before 
the frontier «ras crossed by Gcnnan troops. In ito case 
would Russia begin haatilitus fiist. 

I iK>w see no poaaibility of a genezal war being avoided 
unleai the agreraient of France and Germany can be ob- 
tained to keq> their annies mobilized an their own Mdes of 
the frontier, as Russia has en>reased her readincai to do, 
pending a iMt atten4>t to reacn a settlentent of the present 
crisis. 

No. 140 
Sn F. fimn to Snt Edwaxd Garr 

Paris, August t, 1914. 

[He reports the French military situatioD as 
given by the Minister of War to the militaiy 
attach^, offering "proof of the French endeavtm 
to commit no provocative act."] 

No. 141 
Sm M. Di BuKSEN TO Sn Edwakd Can 

Vienna, August i, 1914. 
[He reports that the Russian Ambassador has 
informed him of Germany's ultimatum and lays 
that "there seems to be even greater tensioo 
between Germany and Russia than between 
Austria and Russia."] 
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his strong petson&I bias probabljr colored hia actioD beie. 
The SussiaD Ambassador is convinced that the Gennan 
Govenunent also desired wax from the first. ... I 
fear that nothing can alter the determination of Austro- 
BunKatian Government to proceed on their present course if 
(heynavemadeuptheir mind with the ai^toval of Geimany. 

SiK E. GoscoEN TO Sir Edwakd Gkey 

Berlin, August i, 1914. 
Orders have just been issued for the eenerat mobilization 
of the navy and army, the first day of mobilization to be 
ind August. 

No. 143 
Sn E. GoscoEN TO SiK Edwakd Gbey 

Berlin, August i, igi4. 
Detentioo of British merchant ships at Hamburg. . . 
Seoetary of State, who expressed the greatest surprise 
and anitoyance, has promised to send orders at once to allow 
steamers to proceed without delay. 

No. 144 
Six E. Goscsen to Sik Edwaxd Gbky 

Beriin, August a, 1914. 



Benin, August 3, 1914. 

Secretary of State informs me that orders were sent 

last night to allow British ships in Hamburg to proceed on 

tbrir way. He says that this must be regarded as a spedal 

favor to His Majesty's Govenmiait, as no other foreign 

ships have been allowed to leave. Reason of detention was 

that mines were being laid and other precautitHis bong taken. 

No. 146 

Sir F. VnuEKs to Sia Edwabd Gbey 

Brussels, August 1, 1914. 
The news that a Gennan force has entered Grand Duchy 
Luxemburg has been officially confirmed to the Belgian 
Govenunent. 

No. 147 
MnoETZR or State, Lotcgiibubc, to Six Edwakd Grey 
Luxemburg, Aug. 3, 1914. 
[The notice of a formal protest to Germany, 
against the violation of neutrality is communi- 
cated to the Powers.] 

No. 148 
Sir Edwaxd Gkey to Six F. Bektie 

London, Foreign Office, 
August a, 1914. 
After the Cabinet this moniing I gave M. Cambon the 
following memorandum: 

" I am authorized to give an assurance that, if the Ger- 
man fleet comes into the Channel or through the North 
Sea to undertake hostile operations against French coasts 
or shipping, the British fleet will give all the protection in 

"This assurance is of course subject to the policy of His 
Majesty's Government receiving the support of Parliament, 
and must not be taken as binding His Majesty's Govern- 
ment to take any action until the above contingency of 
action by the Gennan Qeet takes place." 

[Sir Edward refrained from binding Great 
Britain to any agreement regarding war, but 



offered assurances that would enable France to 
know how to di^Mse her fleet. He said that Eng- 
land's position regarding the vi<^tion of Belgian 
neutraUty was being considered.] 

Sir Edward Grey to Sm E. Goscsen 

LtutdoB, Focrign Office, 
August 1, 1914- 
I regret to learn that loo bras of sugar m 
unloaded from the British steamship Sappka » 
and detaiaed. Similar actiim awieBrB to Dave rwoi laca 
with regard to other Btitiih vcaseu loaded with cogu. 

You should inform Secretary of State that, (or rcuoH 
stated in my tdegiam of ist Augntt ]fio. tJoLi BM 
earnestly trust that the Mdtn mitdy Msat to Haobmi 
to allow the clearance of British ahms cover alio the idaHf 
of (heir cargoes, the detention of which cannot be jnitifad 

No. 150 
Sir E. Goechem 10 Six Edwaxd Gxn 

Beriia, August 3, 1914. 
Detention of British ships at Hamburg. 
No information availatMc. 

No. 151 
Six F. ViLLiEKS TO Sn Edwakd Gaxt 

BrusMb, Angnt 5, 1914. 
Lt have ofiend thiou^ thor ICEur 



[Belgiiun's reply of thanks is ^ipeiided) 

No. rs* 
Six Edwaxd Gret to Sik F. BxRin 

London, FonsgnOffioe, 
August 3. 1914- 

On the ist instant the Frendi Ambassador made Ik 
following communication; 

" In reply to the German Govenunmt'a btimatka d 
the fact tlut ultimatums had been presented to Fnid 
and Russia, and to the question as to what were the iata- 
tions of Italy, the Marquis di San Giuliaoo replied: 

" 'The war undertaken by Austria, and the oooKqaoai 
which might result, had, in the words of the Gctmin An- 
bassador nimself, an aggressive object. Both wtK lha^ 
fore in conflict with the purely daensivG dtatader d th 
Triple Alliance, and in such drcumstancea Ita^ wmid ■•■ 
mam neutral.' " 

In making this communication, M. Carabcn «H ■- 
structed to lay stress upon the Itaban dedatatiaa thattbt 
present war was not a defensive but an agncsKte >■. 
and that, for this reason, tbecamj/arferuuDda tbtUW 
of the Triple Alliance did not arise. 

No. IS3 
Sir Edward Grev to Sir E. Gosceen 

London, Foteign OSa 

Ansait4.ifU- 

The King of the Bel^ana has made an appeal t» & 

Majesty the King for diplomatic interveutkn on bdri* 

Belgium in the following terms; ^^ 

"Remembering the numerous proofs of Yoorlfa^r' 

friendship and that of your predecESKC, and the fcVH 

attitude of England in 1870, aiu) the ptoof (rf M 

you have just ^ven us again, I make a ■n«MW. H. 

the diplomatic mtervention d Your WiJMlji'l GafVM* 

to saf^^uaid the int^rity of Bdginm." 

His Msjcaty's Ggvcrnment are alao infomad ftu ^ 
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1st 



Ccnua Govctnoient hu ddivend to the 



_ ^_-i tmitory, UMlpfaiiibiiigto 

tkc J Bd rprn de n c * wl ' integrity ot tbe UngdMo uid itt po*- 
viBOfii At tbe ftimfli iriflii of pta fr, tbrefttcning id cue 
cf RfoMl to mat Bdglum u tn CDtaiy. Aa antwtr wu 
nqootcd wkUii twdve houn. 

Wc AboundmtuMl tb&t Bdcf un hu cfttccoflcAlly refused 
tlus •■ ft fluiiiil vioUtkn of tbe kw of netloiw. 

Ub UejolQr'a Govenuntnt ue bound to pntcet apimt 
tUi vioblka of • treaty to which Gemuny ii a party in 
tmaa with tbemsdvca, and murt raquert an aMurance 
I the deniand nwdr upon BcUum will not be pn»- 



haven, and other Gcntaa pacts. TUactkaoo tbepartol 
the Gcnnan authoritica b totaS/ MnjwtHfiahte. It ii fai 
<£fect ccntnvention of intenkatioaal law and of the aa- 
tuiances ^ven to Yout Excdkacy by the InqKtial Chan- 
cellor. You ibould 'l''""i'l the *""—"*** releaae of aU 
British ships if such rdeaae hu not yet been ^vcb. 

No. IS7 

GUUAH FOKEICH SeCUTUT TO PxOICI LlONUWUI 

(Communicated by Gcmian Emfaaoy, Anpnt 4J 
BetUn, AupHt 4, 1914. 



that the demand made upon BcUum will not be pn»- P1t«*e dim] uy raistnisl that may sobwt on the put 
oaded with, and that her neutnltty will be respected by of tbe British Govenunent with kbm to our teteatmia, 
Gamany. ... by repeating moat podtivdy fbnnsi assurance that, even 



N0.1S4 
Sa F. VttxiKM TO Six Eowaxd Gut 

BruMcb, AugiBt 4, 1914. 

GoBia Minister has tUs moraing addteaaed note to 

HIirislff tor Foreign ASain Katinglhatu Bel^an Govern- 

■^ have decBned the] wdl-intenlioned proposab sub- 

■itted to then by the Imperial Govenunent, the latter win. 



ig most podtivc 
of anaMcnnfli) 



a.' 



ia vie* of the Fieach n 

N0.1SS 
Sn Edwaid Gin to Sn F. ViuiEif 

Ixmdoo, Foxign Office, 
August 4, 1914. 
■ Aould hldcm Bd^an Govenment that If pressure 

-""■•-•*■ — '^--" y to induo- "^ - - " 

s Govemi 



-,. - - - ent expect that 

. itbyanymeansia thrir power, and that Hb 

Mafmty'a Cavcnmcnt wiO simport them in cflering such 
lujissMin, and thai Hb Hafmty's Govenimat in thu 
event are prepared to join Russia and Fiance, if desired, 
to eA(ris( to the Bdgian Govenuoeot at once coounon 
■ctiea fcr tbe potpoae of resisting use of fotte by Germany 
a^inst than, and a guanntce to iMJntain th^r indcpen- 
Amce and talegiity in future yean. 

No. 156 
Sn Edwaid G>kt 10 Sis E. Gcmcskh 

Londcn, Fonign Office, 
August 4. i9"4- 
I oaatiBne to lecdve numerous complainti from British 
fn» u to tbe drtentkm of their ships st Hambuig, Cux- 



cnnflia with Belgium, Germany m 



No. 158 
Sta F. ViLLms to Sn Edwaid Can 

Brassds, Augiat 4. >9>4- 
MiUtary AttacU bu been informed at War Ofia that 
Getiiuui troops have entered Belgian territory, and that 
Lifeje hu beenaumiMoed to surrender by bi^ patty of 



August 4. I9t4- 
We hear that Genaaay hu addressed note to Bdfba 
Minister for Foreign ABnn stating that Genaaa Govern- 
ment will be cnenpelled to carry out, K necessary by force 
of anna, tbe measures conddered indispensBble. 

We are abo informed that Belgian territory hu beca 
violated at Gemmeoich. 

In these drcumstanoea, and in view of tbe fact that Gcr- 
many declined to ^ve the laaie awuraiw respecting Bel- 
gium u Fnnce gave Isst wedi in reply to our request made 
rimultsneoudy U Berlin and Paria, we must repeat that 
mpiot, and ask that a sallafartory reply to It and to my 
tdegiam of tbb moniaf [No. 155I be received here by 
ij o^dock to-night. If not, yon are Instructed to ask lor 
vour paafMrls, snd to say that BOs Majesty's Gorcnment 
led bound to take aU steps is thdr power to i^ibold tha 
neutrality of Belgium and the obaervanca of a treaty to 
which Germany b u mu^ a party as oonchna. 



"THE GERMAN WHITE PAPER" 

THIS document, whidi is offered here in an abridged rorm, was fpvta out by the Gennao 
Foreign Office on August 3rd, and af^xand in the A'tv York Timti August a4th. It ctMU- 
prises some 15,000 words in the original and ia not merely a ccJIection of correqKMKlence like 
the British "White Paper," but is abo an official review of the causes of the war. It presents 
Gennaojr'B venion of the crisis and includes a portion of the COTrespondeoce between the German' 
Govemment and its representatives in foreign capitals. It brin^ the history of German negotiatkMia 
dowD^to August 2nd. 

TEXT OF THE GERMAN "WHITE PAPER" 

Oa Jve sthat tbe successor to the Austrian throne, Servian indlviduab. and wucartiad oat with waapaaafr— 

Aichdake Fnas FcnSBand, and hb wife, the Dudbtaa ol the Scrvba Gonmmeat depot 

H ah ca bs t g. wen asuMJnsird by the revolver shoU of a Thb dime wu bound to open tbe eyta of tha wbolt 

■ambsr « a Servian band of enunlratara. Aaiaveatiga- dviBsed worid, not ody with rtfsrd la the object el Si^ 

lleaoltbealmebyAuatro-BungarisnafbdabhuKvealad ^--•-•.^ 

Aa( tbs plot to lake the Hfe of tbe ArdMluke was i^ 
Md fnawtad In Bdrade with iba oBflpcralfaa el 



a revealed viaapaHtkiurebtlagtotha^ateaceandtai^ri^eltba 
i pbnnad Auatfo-IIungarlan Bonaiiky, bat abo witb MisM M the 
eJeAcW afanfaml msans that Uw Pi^Sarrlaa pnwada dM ■•• 
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bedtate to emplor In otder to Uttin ibex ends. The 
ultimate object of these pt^des was to revolutioiiize gradu- 
dually and finally to bring about a separation of the louth- 
wtstem regioii of the Austio-Uungaiian monarchy from 
that empire and unite it with Servia. 

The repeated and formal decUrations of Servia to Aus- 
tria-Hungary to bring about good nd^borly relations did 
not change this trend of Sen^an politics in the least. For 
the third time in the course of the last six years. Servia has 
brought Eur(M>e to the verge of a world war in tnis manner. 
She could only do this because she believed herself sup- 
ported by Russia in her endeavors. 

[Russia is accused of a secret alliance vith the 
Balkan States.] 

... It was the idea of Rusman statesmen that then 
should be formed a new Balkan League under Rusnan 
patronage, whose activities should be directed this time 
not afpmst Turkey, which had been driven from the 
Balkans, but against the existence of the Austro-Hungarian 



[Details of Russia's alleged progranune follow.] 



w of these drcm 



_ \ustria had to admit 
that it would not be consistent either with the dignity 
or seU-preservation of the monarchy to look on longer 
at the c4>eration3 on the other side of the border without 
taking action. ... We were able to assure our ally 
most neartUy of our agfecment with her view of the utua- 
titxi and to assure her that any action that she might con- 
sider it necessary to take in order to put an end to the 
movement in Servia directed against the emteace of the 
Auatro-Hungarian Monarchy would receive our approvsJ. 
We were fully aware in this connection that war-like moves 
on the part of Austria-Hungary against Servia would 
bring Russia into the question and might draw us into a 
war m accordance with our dudes as an ally. However, 
recognizing the vital interests of Austria-Hungary which 
were at stake, we could neither advise our ally to a com- 
pliance that would have been inconsistent with her dignity 
nor could we deny her our support in this great hour of need. 
We were all the more unable to do this ioaamuch as our 
Interests also were seriously threatened as a restdt of the 
continuous Servian agitation. If Servia, with the help of 
Russia and France, had been allowed to imperil the exist- 
ence of the ncJKhboring monarchy any longer, this would 
lead to the gradual downfall of Austria and would result in 
submission to Slavic sway under the Russian sceptre, thus 
making the position of the Germanic race in Central 
Eun^M untenable. ' A morally weakened Austria brea^ng 
down as the result of the advance of Russian Pan-Slavism 
would no longer be an ally on whom we could count and 
upon whom we could rely, such as we need in view of the 
attitude of our eastern and western neighbors, wliich has 
constantly grown more threatening. We therefore gave 
Austria an entirely free hand in her action against Servia. 
We have taken no part in the preparations. . . . 

[The story follows of the exchange of notes be- 
tween Austria and Servia and Austria's refusal to 
accept Servia's reply as satisfactory.] 

From the very be^nning of the conflict we took the 
stand that this was an afiair of Austria which she alone 
would have to bring to a decision with Servia. We have 
therefore devoted our entire efforts to localizing the war 
and to convincing the other powers that Austria-Hungary 
was compelled to take justified defensive methods and 
appeal to arms. . . . 

[Austria, the statement goes on to say, ezpluned 
Jier case to Russia while Gennany souj^t the aid 



of France and En^and in an effort to localize the 
^>proaching conflict. " These efforts did not sa^ 
ceed in preventing Russia's interference in the 
Austro-Servian disagreement"] 

The Rusnan Government issued an cAdal commoniqrf 
on July 34, acconUnz to which it. would be '''"p"tb"Mi' (or 
Russia to remain indifferent in K^ Serviaii^uitriaik coi^ 
flict, . . . - 

[Austria-Htmgaty again disclaimed any dewe 
to acqiure tenittoy, but on the 36th the news of 
Russian mobilization came and was oommuni- 
acted by Germany to the Powers.] 

. . , The same day the Inmoial Ambasaardor at 
St. Petersburg was directed to make the following state- 
ment to the Russian Government: 

"The mihtaiy preparatory measures of Runa will cod- 
pel us to take counter-action whidi must congbt in the 
mtrfulization of the army. Mobilization, however, in- 
dicates war. Inasmuch as we know France's oMigatinM 
toward Rusda, this mobilization would be directed aoul- 
taneously against Rusaa and France. We'canitot hrbk 
that Rusaa wishes to let loose such ■ European war. 
Inasmuch as Austria-Hungary will not i'"p«ir the con- 
tinuance of the Servian Kingdom, we are of the ofiniaa 
that Russia can adopt a policy of waiting. . . ." 

[In spite of denials at St Petersburg, icports of 
Russian mobilization on a large scale cmtintied 
to arrive in Berlin.] 

... On July 17 the first reporta of pfcpuatMy 
measures by France arrived. The Fourteenth Corgi di»- 
continued its manceuvres and returned to ganiaoa dntj. 

In the meantime we continued to exert our most taa- 
getic influence on the CaUnets to insure the locaKatinp 
of the conflict. 

On the 26tb Sir Edward Grey had suggested that the 
differences between Austria-Hungary and Servia be liid 
before a conference of the Amctaasadors (A Gennany, 
France, and Italy, with himself presiding over the sessioa- 
To this suggestion we replied that, while we ^^fuoved las 
tender, we could not take part in such a conference becsine 
we could not call upon Austria to appox before a Eo- 
n^>ean court in her controversy 'with Servia. 

France agreed to Sir Edward Grey's proposal, but it 
was finally brought to naught because Austria, as wa* to be 
expected, held herself alo(£ 

lOeimany, believing mediation out of the 
question between Austria and Servia, continued 
her efforts to keep the peace between Russia and 
Austria and further agreed to transmit to \veaM 
Sir Edward Grey's proposal that the Servian noU 
serve as a basis for further conversations. Aus- 
tria replied that it was too late, hostilities having 
aheady begun.] 

. . . Unluckily all of these mediatocy acta were km 
overtaken by the military prepuatioDs ot Runs ano 
France. On July 19 the Russian Government affidi% 
announced in Berlin that it had mobilized four amy dit- 
tricts. At the same time addid<mal reports reached <■ 
of rapidly progressing military preparations by France M 
land and sea. On the same cUy the Inq>erial Afflfaaando 
at SL Petersburg had a ccmvemtiao with the RMf«» 
Minister for Foidgn ASairs ancemlng whidi be cqwttd 
as foUowi by tdegnqkh: 
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"^w MiflJtttr tilsd to iwiiuule *^ to Agree In bdulf 
«f ny Govenuncnt to k amvowtioD of foui paitiei to 
drviw iDBUu ol moving Austria-Hunguy to pve up thow 
4rr"~'** touching oa tbe Kvenjgnty it S^vi&. While 
I agieed to a comidete tmumiirioa of the converwtion, 
I took the itud that, liiice Riuna had dedded on the 
p of mobuiution, it wai difficult for me to 



hcrdiapuiewhhServiaaloDe. There would be time enou^ 
lo oooM back to tbe iidiject o( tafeguarding Servian aov- 

— ; — ... _•. • — ^ ,jjj|g tp^ cooduded. 

that at the pieaeot i 
la wcondary to the danger of 
« European conflagration, and I made cvciy diort to abor 
tbe Minittff th^ grcatncM of *hl< danger. 

"It waa impossble to change SaxofMfB mind on tbe 
poiBt that Rum could not deaert Servia now." 

IOd the 29th the German Military AttacU at' 
St. Petcrsbtirg reported that the Chief of the 
General Staff of tbe Russian Army had again de- 
nied that Russia was mobilizing. The same day 
Austria was urged to open direct conversations 
with M. Sazonof.] 

Shoulder to ihouldtT with Bn|Iand we continued to work 
without ifatinn for mediatioa, and Mpportcd cvoy 
mum Inn In Vienna which we )>elle\'ed ahowed hopt at 
tbe ponUdity of a pcacdul Kttlement of the conflict. 
Aa late as tbe 30th we tranimitted an F^fl't** propoaal 
to Vienaa irinch eitahllihcd thia baiia of negotiation, that 
Ataauia-Huagsry after Hicoeediog In matdiing into Seivia, 
abould <fictau her tenna there. We had lo aMume that 
KtMia wDold accqA tbb but. 

[Meanwhile ptooh of Rtissian mobilization 
neasuia became moic ccoivindng, and finally 
"Rusna ordered a general mobilization."] 

On tbe nme day an exchange of tdegiann took place 
between Hii MajcMy the Kalier and King and Ciar 
Nichotaa, in which Hia Haioty called tbe Cnr'a attention 
to the threatening fhararfrr of the Ruwian nobtlintion 
and to tbe continuance of hli own activity ai mediator. 
lAanes ae to 13.) 

On - ■ 



■1 uaak you Itom my heart lor vour mediatioa, wbicb 
mita a ^eam of boM that eveiything can yet be aettled 
nably. It ii a tcdinical inmoidbifity {or u* to halt our 



So loogu the negotiatiou continue with Austria 

lag Stfvia, my troops will not undertake any ^■^l^^H^tln^ 
BciioB. I iolannlr pledie you my word aa to that. I 
am trating in tbe grace of God with all my ndght and hope 
kc the succcM of your medistion b Vienna, for i1m wcUaie 
of our CDuntrlca and for the peace of Europe. 
" Youn Hncerdy devoted. 



To this His Hsfcaty the Kaiser replied : 

"L'pon vour appeal to ny Itiendihip and yourpka (or 
my be^ 1 have undertaken a mediatory action between 
ywur Government and the A utro- Hungarian GoveranienL 
WbHc thii negotiatioo wa* under wav your troops woe rao- 
UKaed against Austtia-tlunga/y, which is allied with me, 
as a axneqiwnce of which tny mediation was almoit made 
Dluaonr, as I have alraadv informrd you. Notwithstanding 
tUs, I omlinued It. Now I am in recdpt of rdiahle m- 
pons of scriauf pccparationa for war on my cutcm boia- 
daqr sin. Emponil baU y for tbe vfety of my omriK 



compdt ne to take counter defendve mtasons. I ban 
earned my cfiorts for the ""■""""■" of world peace to 
the utcnoit limit. It is not I that bear tbe re^MiiAility 
for the calamity that now threatena tbe entice dviUced 
world. Yet at this moment It lies in your power to ttave 
it <A. No one threatens tbe honor and miglit of Rumia, 
which might have awaited the result of my tnedJaiion 
... It is still poanble for you to maintain the peace of 
Europe if Rumia win dedde to put a stop to tbe militaiv 
measutt) that threaten Germany and Austria-Hungary. 

Even before this telegram reached its destination the 
mobiliution of the entire Rustian Bfdiling force, which had 
been ordered in the (dreooon of the same day, openly 
directed against us, was in full swing. Tbe Car's td^nm 
however, was soil at 1 o'dock la tbe aftemoaa. 

(On July 31st Germany sent an ultimatum to 
Russia, stating that she would be forced to mobil- 
ize her army if Russia did not cxase mobilization 
within twelve hours, "and so advise Germany."] 

At the same time the Impolal Ambamador at Paris was 
directed to request an uplanatinn from the French Gov- 
cnment within "g^'tf" hours as to whether, In the cue of 
a RuMO-Cermaa war, France would remain neutral. . . . 

. . . After the expiration of the time limit set lor 
Rusaia without the receipt of an answer to our inquiry, 
Hia Majesty the Emperor and King ordered the mobiUsa- 
tion of the entire German Anny and the Imperial Navv at 
5 r. H. on Aug. I. In the ""-"^'"^ the Imperial Amhaa- 
tador at St. Petersbu^ bsd been instructed to hand a deda- 
ration of war to tbe RuMian Government in case no 
favorable reply was issued before the espuation of the time 
limit. However, before a report legapding the executka 
of this order arrived, Russan tcoofN crossedour border and 
advanced on German toritoiy, namely, as cariy aa the 
afternoon of Aug. i. 

By this move Russia bepn'tbe war against us. 

la the meantime the Inmerial Ambamdor at T 
tbe guestioa that he bad bcea ordered to preaoii 
the Ftendi Cabinet at 7 f. m. on July jr. 

To thia tbe ¥nadt Prime Bfinister made an amUguoua 
and unsatisfactory reply at t o'dock lo tbe afternoon of 
Aug. I. . . . A tew bouts later, at < in tbe af temooQ 
the complete ""*■'"" t*™ of tbe entire Flench Army and 
Navy was ordered. 

On tbe "«*"'"t of tbe following day France opened 
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TSE AtTiiao ^I inwAami Nots 10 SxaviA 
(Ftan the KwUtmlicht AUiimiimi Ztilmit, July 15, ipi*) 
Berlin, July 14. 
The Anstro-Hungarian BfliJstff st Bdgrade at 6 o*docfc 
last nidit handed to the Servian Government a verbal note 
with the drMtyt* of the Austro-Hungarian Government. 
In tbe note tbe answer I* requeued by 6 r. u., July 15. 

[The note which follows is the same as that 
given in No. 4 of the Eng^ "White Paper" 
(q. V.,) with some slightfvariations in translation.) 

{There follows an article from the Prem d mblaU 
reviewing the Austro-Servtao aitaation, comment- 
ing on the note, accusing the Servians of continued 
bad faith and trouble breedlog, MW rffng Austria's 
desire to avoid war, and hoping that Servia wfll 
accept the terms of the note. Reference b mads 
to other newqwpen in Vienna which eipw o ri 
rhopes.) 
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AosnoA-^uNOAn and tax Sbiviam Non 
(Pma tke tfoMaUteke AUiemeine ZeOunt, July ag, 1914.) 
Vienna, July 17. 
The note of the Royil ServUn Government of July as, 
i9i4> itads u fbllowi; 

[There follows the text of the Servian note, sub- 
stantially as given in No. 39 of the British " White 
Papa" (q. v.), interspersed with the comments of 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. Exception is 
taken to the opening paragraphs of the Servian 
reply on the ground that Servia had failed to keep 
her pledge of March 18, 1909, by promptly and 
decisively suppressing all antJ-Austrian propagan- 
da. Austria accuses Servia of not officially in- 
specting her private press. Servia's pronounce- 
ment against anti-Austiian propaganda is con- 
denmed as insincere. As to Servia's ten pledges, 
Austria comments as follows: (i) Servia's plan to 
suppress anti-Austriao publications is dilatory, 
evasive, and unsatisfactory; (3) the plan to dis- 
solve propagandist societies only partially answers 
the demand; (3) the promise to eliminate propa- 
ganda'ftom education is incomplete and lacking in 
evidences of good faith; (4) the provision for 
the trial of offending officers does not satisfy 
Austria; (5) Servia's acc^tance of the collabora- 
tion of Austrian agents is so vague as to offer in- 
surmountable difficulties; (6) Servia's reply to 
the Austrian policing proposition is tantamotmt 
to a refusal; (7) Servia's statement that Cigano- 
vic could not be found is not believed ; (8) and (9) 
not enough details offered to indicate Servia's 
good faith.] 

Amnx lA 
FXOH TEK Ausno-HcKGAUAM Mateual 

ViennA, July aj. 
The "dowier" mentioned in the Auitro-Hunxarian at- 
cuIat note to the tordga Embaaaies cxraceming the Senian 
dispute is nude public to-d»y. 

[The memorial reviews the history of the anti- 
Austrian movement in Servia, and accuses the 
Narodna Odbrana of being the central organiza- 
tion in the movement. The activities of this 
society, both before and after 1909, are outlined, 
including the distribution of propagandist litera- 
ture. "Appearing in the disguise of a culture 
association," its main object was to preach war 
against Austria-Hungary, An attempt, moreover, 
was discovered to affiliate with secret societies in 
the Dual Monarchy. Agitation was conducted 
in the schocJs wiiere teachers were trained. A 
direct connection is established between the ac- 



tivities of the Narodna and the attad on the 
Crown Prince and his consort Not only Um, 
but the official programme of the Swian Govern- 
ment is held to be anri-Servian.] 

Amtct IB 
Tax Chancellok or na Gzucan Empiu to ibe Im- 
perial Ambassadobs im Paub, London, 

St. PXTUtSBUKO 

Berlin, July 33, 1914. 
The ■tAtementa of the AuitiP-HungArian Goveramcnt 
as to the conditions under whldi the Attempt on the Ufa 
of the Austrian Qown Prince and hii trifc occuned make 
dear the aims of the Pan-Servian profMganda, and the 
means which it employ* to accompliab its ends. . . . 

[The dispatch goes into the details of the pan- 
Servian movement and places the responsit»li^ 
on the Servian GovemmenL Austria's now un- 
compromising attitude is held to be justifiable.] 



. . . Unless the Austro-Hunsnrian 
wishes definitely to give up all daim to its pcMttNO as a 
great Power, men u nothing for it to do but back up it* 
demands on the Servian Govemment by strong pi«MK 
and. If necessary, by recourse to miUtAry mcMurcs, in 
which case the choice of meus must be left to It. 

I aak Your EiceUenty to apreas younelf in the abovi 
tana to the rqmsentative of (Mr. Viviaoi) (Sir Edwanl 
Grey) (Mr. Sasonof) and to lay paiticulai stras as the 
view that the above question is cme, the aettkoient of rtith 
devolves sdely upon Austria-Hungry and Sovia, aad cat 
which the powers should evnestly strive to onfine to the 
•-~ "."-»"— concerned. We stinigly desiie that the d» 



consequences Impossible to 

Annex a 
The Ihpebiai. Chancellor to Tax CoNFEDEiAmi 

GOVERNUENIS OF GeRHAHY 

Confidtntiail 

Kindly make the following announcement to the Go*- 
enunent to which you are accredited: 

In view of the facts which the Austro-Hungaiian Govos- 
roent has made known in its note to the Servian Govern- 
ment, the last doubt must disappear that tile pkit to whick 
the Austro-Hungarian Crown Piiace and his wile wen 
victims was hatdied in Setvia, with the coonivancc, •! 
least, of oE&iials ol the Servian Government. 

[The communication goes on to Uy the Uane 
lot present difficulties on "pan-Servian Chauvin- 
ism " and Servian bad faith. Austria is aedita) 
with great forbearance. Servia's answer to 
Austrian demands shows that it does not intcod 
to change its policies. An attempt is nude to 
place on Russia the onus for any eztensioo d 
trouble, ^ce Russia is mistakoi in her attitude 
in support of Servia.] 

The attitude of the Inmeiial German Govanmcat '» 
this matter is dearly guthned. The a^tatko coodndn 
by the Pan-Slavs against Austii»-Huugaiy has, •* In F<i^ 
opal aim, the dissolutioa or weakening of the Ttipk Al- 
liance by means of the destructioa of the Danube EipR. 
and, as a result, the conqOete isoUtioa of the G«ws 
Empire. Our closest interests, therefore, summon ustotw 
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o thit we tupport tlie 



Hus in the iutentts d the pienrvrntion of the peace of 
Etmpe. But if, coatmy to hope, the trouble ihould 
qiRad owing to the btervatioa of RuaU, then, true to 
our duty u an tUy, we ibould hkve to luppioit the neigb- 
boring Dtonudiy with the catire might of the Gennao 

AmiEX 3 
Teuoxam fkom ihz Ihpeuai. Guiun Akbassadox 

Dt VlEMMiL ID IHX iMrUUAL GEUIAN 

Chamcuxob 

July 14. 1914- 
Count Bochtold to-d>y lummotked the Runon Chu^ 
d'Aflum in ocder to frpliin to hini in detail snd m 
fricDdly tcnaa the podtioa of Austria regarding Scrvia. 
He Hid that Austria-Hungary would dcntand 



henelf ofaoged to exact guarantees few the future fnenc 
havior of Scrvia toward the nwoarchy; that lie had 
tcniioQ of bringing about a ihUting of the balance of power 
la the Balkana. ... 

Ankkx 4 

TwiMCMMt or TBS Imfuul Geiman Ambassadob in 

- St. PsTstutJBO TO Tta Iiuxual Gekman 

Chanciuok 

July a4, tgi4. 

A tag talk with SavDow; the Minister made wild com- 

pUbIS a^imt Austria-Hungary, and wu much eidted. 

Whu he Mid mott definitely wai thii: that Ru^a mild 

■at poiAly pmnit the Servian-Austrian <&pute to he 

rmmtmm^ ^Q ^IC partjff COOCeTDed. 

Amnx 5 

Ite Impuoal Gkuuh Ambasiador in St. PnnsBrao 

TO THx Imtkbiai. Gekhan Chamcelloi 

(Tdegtsni} 

July 16, igi4. 
The Autfio-Hungarian AmbaMador had a loog Interview 
to-day with Sannow. The assurance of Ute Arobasudor 
that Austria-Hungary waa pl»""iiig no cmqueita and 
■DBfy wished to secure quiet at last 00 hei boundaries 
viuly ftlnifil the Minister. 

Amnx 6 

TnnttAM OF THE Ikteual Gruian Ambauadob im 

St. pRUsnuac to the Imteuai, Geuian 

ClLUtCXLLOl 

July ts, lou. 



_;lo tl»TgarTi«inposts. The maniruvres have been 

givoi up. The military pupils were promoted to oAcen 
UMky instead of in the Autumn. Great ncilctnent reign« 
ia t^ctal beadquartcn as 10 Austfia'i procccdinin. I 
have the idea that all pnpantlona have been made far 



Annex 7 
TtLXoaAM or m Ihteual Ceiman AmAstADOB nt 

St. pETEUBt-BU TO THZ limaiAL Cebhan 

CuMuxuat 

July »6, 1914. 
Tht Military Attach! miuests the tranimiMion o( the 
bDowinil repott to tht Genera] Staf: 

1 nwrnkr it certain that mutHJisation has been (wdcrcd 
lor KidI and Odoaa. It is doulnlul whether lUs h the 
oue at Warww and Hokow, and dscwberc it baa prat>- 



Annkx 8 

TXLECKAit or the Head or tbi Ikpebial Gxuan 

Consulate in Kovno to the Ihtebial 

Gebman Cbancellob 

July a?, )gi4. 
State of war declared in Kovno. 
Annex g 
Teleckah or the Iupeual Gebhan Envoy in Bbbmb 
TO THE IwrEBUL Gebman Chancxllob 

July »7. igi4. 
Have learned reliably that Fourteenth French CoqM 

Annex 10 

Telegbam or the Ikpebial Gebhan Chanceuob to 

THE Ikpebial Gebhan Ambassadob in 

London 

July »6, igi4. 
Austria-Hungary baa declared officially and a 

in St. Petenbuip that ihe contemulal 

territory in Servin, and that she wiU n . . _ „ 
tinuance of the kingdom, but wiihea only to secure qinet. 
According to report reaching here, Russia is about to sum- 
mon Kveral bodies of reservuta immediately, which would 
be eouivnlent to mobilixation againit us. If tUs news is 
corroborated, we shall be forced against our will to take 
measurci to meet it. To^y our efforts are sUU directed 
toward localiriog the trout^ and maintaining the peace in 
Europe. For this reason we ask that the strooccst poa- 
sible pressure be brought to bear In SL Fetertburg foe 
achieving this end. 

Annex ioa 

Telegbam or the Ihpeual Gebmam Ckancxuob 10 

THE Impebial Gebhan Ahbasbaoob di 

Fabis 

July 16, 1914. 
After Austria-Hungary <^dally declared to Rtoaia that 
she contemplated no acquisition of territory and would not 
tamper with the continuance ol the Servian kiiadnm, tht 
decision of the question as to whether there is to be a Euro- 
pean war lies with Russia alone, who haa to bear the full 
responsibility. We trust that France, with whom we know 
we arc agreed in the desrc to maintain peace in Europe, 
will use her '"""*"" in St. Petersburg in a quieting man- 

Telegbam op txb Ikpebial Gebman Cmanceluix to 
THE Ihpeual Gbbhan Ambassadob in 

St. Petebsbvbo 

July s6, igt4. 
(Similar to loA ) 

... We still trust that Runia wQI Uke no steps that 
may seriously endanger European peace. 

Annex ii 

Telegbam op the Ikpebial Gebman Ambamaoob m 

St. Fbtebsbl'bc to the Impebial Gebman 

Cbancellob 

July »7. igi4- 
Military Attach! reports concerning lalk with Uiaistcr 
of War: 

"The Minister of War aave me his word lA botMr that 
as >-et no mobilicatioa oroer had gooe lurth, that for the 
time being mcniy prcjiaralory measures wcK bcuig taken, 
that not ooe raervtst had been summoned nor a ringle 
borse rnjuidtiunRl. He said that II Austria should ctdm 
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LONDOH 

July aj, 1914- 
NotUng Is known here as yet as to a suggestion of Sir 
Edward Grey to bold a four-nded conference in London. 
It is impoaiiDle for us to bring our ally before a European 
cotut in its difFereoce with Servia. Oui mediatoiy activity 
must coofiiie itself to the danger of a Russian-Austriaii 

Annex 13 

Telkgbjui ot the Iupeslu. Geeiun Ckancsllok to 

THz Impesxal Gesium Ahbassadob in 

London 

July as, 1914. 
The distinction made by Sir Edward Grey between the 
AustEChServian and Austro-Ruuian conflict is quite cor- 
rect We wiib as little as England to mix in the fiiU, and, 
first and last, we take the ground that this question must 
be localized by the abstentimi of all the Powers fn»n in- 
tervention in it. It is therefore our eaniest hope that 
Russia will refrdn from any active interventiou. If an 
Austio-Russian diqnite should arise, we are ready, with 
the reservation of our known duties as allies, to coOpeiate 
with the other great Powers in mediation between Russia 
and Austria. 

Annex 14 

Telxgkah of tsz Iutekial Gebhan Cbancel£ob to 

THE Impexiai. Geeman Ambassadox m 

St. Petebsbuxg 

July 38, igi4. 
We are endeavoring continually to cause Vienna to 
make dear in St. Petersburg the purpose and scope of the 
Austrian action regarding Servia in an indisputable and, 
it is to be hoped, satisfying manner to Russia. The de- 
claration of war made m the meantime makes no difier- 
ence in tins comieclioD. 

Annex 15 

Telegbam or the Ikperul Gekuan Cbancelloe to 

Tax Ikfebial Gebhan Ambassadob in 

J-ONDON 

July 37, I9r4, 
We have started the efforts toward mediation in Vienna 
immediately, in the way dedred by Sir Edward Grey. 
Moreover, we have communicated to Count Berchtold the 
wish of Mr. Sasanow for a direct talk with Vienna. 

Annex 16 

Tklecxak or THE ItcpBKtAL Geuian Avbassadob in 

Vienna to tee Ikfebial German 

Chahceuob 

July i3, igi4. 
Count Berchtold requests me to eipress to your Eicel- 
lency his deep gratitude for communicating to him the 
F,n gii«[h mediation plan. He remarks, however, concerning 
it, that, after the opening of hostilities by Servia and the 
declaration of war made in the meantime, be must look 
upon England's step as belated. 

Annex 17 

I^IEGBAM or THE IMPERIAL Gerhan Chancellob to 

TBE Ihperlu. German Ambassadob 

IN Paris 

July ag, 1914- 
Reports to us of French prowiations for war increase 
from hour to hour. I request that you talk on this matter 



with the French Govemmeot and make it dear to them 
that such measures would lead to precautioDary measures 
on our part. We should be obliged to proclaim the dangct 
o( war, and even if this should not mean calling in mer v ts 
and mobilization, it would, nevertheless, incicmae tbe toi- 



Annex 18 

Telegbam or the German MnxTASY Ekvot n St. 

Petebsbubo TO His Uajesty tbs Kaises 

July 30. 1914. 
Yesterday Prince Troubet^ told me, after he had c»wd 
Your Majesty's telegram to Emperor Nicholas to be deliv- 
ered at once: "Godbepniaed that a tdegram from your 
Emperor has come." He told me a little while ago that th* 
telegram had made a deep inqtressioD on the Euipatit. but 
since mobilization against Austria had already been «c- 
dered, and Sasonow had doubtless convinced Ifis Majesty 
tliat it was no longer posnUe to recede. His Uajes^ 
unfortunately could do nothing to alter matten. . . . 



Tei£OBAII or the Imperial Gebman CkAMtxuoft 
TO THE Imperial Gebuan Ambassadob . 
in Rome 

July 31, 1914. 
We negotiated continually with a view to recnnriliaiin* 
between Russia and Austria-Hungary, both through direct 
exchange of telegiams from Bis Majeaty tbe Kaiser to Bb 
Majesty the Czar, u wdl as in our idations with Sir Ed- 
ward Grey. But all our eSorto are made much mare diffi- 
cult, if not impossiUe d ttalizadoii, by Ruaaia's aob^m- 

Annex ao 
I. His Majesty to the Cub 

July aS, 104s r. x, 

With the greatest disquietude I hear of the imptmai 
which Austria-Hungary's action against Servia is makiiii 
in your empire, llie unscrupulous agitatioa whidi hit 
gone on for years in Servia has led to the revdtinf crime of 
which Archduke Francis Ferdinand was tbe victUL Tbe 
spirit which allowed tbe Servians to murder tbcir own Einx 
and his wife still rules in that land. Undoubtedly ymi viO 
^ree with me that we two, you and I as wdl as all som- 
eigns, have a common interest in insisting that all time 
morally respondble for this terrible muroer shall wSs 
deserved punishment. *^ 

On the other hand I by no means overlook bow difficult 
it is for you and yoiu- Government to resist the tide d 
popular opinion. Remembering the heartfdt frirmWi^ 
whidi has bound us closely for a long time, I am theidin 
exerting all my influence to endeavor to make Aaslris- 
Hungary come to an open and satisfying understudiii! 
with Russia. I earnestly hope that you wUl help mc in my 
eSorts to set asde all otetacles that may yet aiue. 

Your very sincere and devoted friend and cousin. 

(Signed.) Wubeul 

Annex 31 
n. Tbe Ceax to His Majesty 

Peterhof Palace, July ig, i ?. "■ 
In thfa serious moment I ask you urgently to b^ nit 
A disgraceful war has been declared on a weak nation; tb 
indignation at this, which I fully share, is immose id 
Russia. I foresee that soon I can no longer withstand lie 
pressure that is being brought to bear upon me, and tint I 
shall be forced to adopt measures whicn will lead to m- 
lu order to prevent such a calamity as a Europesa *si.' 
ask you, in ue name of our old friendship, to do aD that a 
possible to you to pievemt your Ally from going too fit. 
(Signed) NiCBOUt- 
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Amntx 31 
m. Ha Uajesty io IBB CzAX 
I ba*c received your tdtgnm and ihue your wish lor 
the "■"*iif"" of pemcc Nevertbelew — u I nid to 
jva in my fint tdensm — I cuinot cMmdar Au*tri«- 
Hmcuy'a Ktion "cugractful war." AiutrU-Hunguy 
kaowi ^ "p"**— >^ that ServU's pronuBcs, when they ub 
BKtdy on paper, are quite unreliable. According to my 
T*"*"", AuUna-HiUKUT'a actko ii to be lodced upon at 
an attempt to Mcure hdl guanatcCi that Servia's promuea 
■hall also DC tuned into deed*. lamconfinnedinthisvieir 
bw the Matcmcnt of the Amtrian Cabinet Uiat Austria- 
Hungry a»tanplstea do acquistioa of territory at the 
eq iei M e of Servia. 1 think, therefore, tlut it i> quite 
poMbIt for Runia to remain in the rOle of a spectator 
towKid the Auatrian-Sovian war, without dragging Europe 
iato the moat terrible war that it has ever seen. I think 
that a direct UDdcntamting between your Government and 
Vieana it poarible aad deataUe, an underaunding which 
— aa I already telegraphed you — my Government is en- 
deavoring to help with all its power. Naturally, military 
meaaurea by Runia, which Austria-Hungary might take as 
threatening, would hasten a calamity that we both wish to 
avoid, and would undermine my poaitioa as mediator, 

(Signed) Wniprm 

Ammex 13 
IV. Ha Maikbtv to the CzAi 

July 30, 1 A. M. 
Uj Ambassador haa liecn Instructed to call your Govem- 
aient'l attentioa to the dangers and serious consequences 
ot moUlintioB. Austria-Hungary mobilized only against 
Servia, and at that she raobiliied only a part of her army. 
II Rutia, aa appears (ruu what );ou and your Government 
say, is mobtlianK against Austria-Hun^iv_, the poatlon 
al mediator, wUda you intrusted to me in a friendly manna 
and which I accepted at your urgent request, is jetmardtied 
if not rendered untenatMe. The whole weight of the ik- 
ciaoo DOW rests on your sboulden; they must bear the 
respouibility for war or peace. 

(Signed) WamiL 

ASKKX 13A 
TBk Cuk to His Majesty 

Peterbof, July 30, 1914. t-ao P. H. 
I thank you fmn mv heart for your prompt antwetj^ I 
am sending TatisheS this evening with instructions. The 
nililMy measures now txing taken were decided upon five 
daya ago for defoirive purposes against Austria's ptcpara- 
tkms. I hope with all my bean that these 1 



of war thieatens n*, which does not yet n 
Mobilization, however, must follow nnlcM Russia CCBMI 
within twelve bouis all warlUw measuRa againU ut aad 
Ausliia-Hungaiy and pves us definite asaiiranre theieal. 
Kindly ownmuiucate this at once to Mr. Saaooof. . . . 

Akkxx 13 

TxucMM OP THE Ikpeual GnuAN CUMCXLLas 

TO THE Ikfiual Gbsmam Ambassasox 

July 31, igi4. 
[Notice is given of the sending of the ultinutum 
contained in Annex 24,and its substance repeated.) 

. . . Kindly ask the French Government whether It 
will remain neutral in a Russian- German wmi. Answer 
must come within dghtcen hours. Wire at once hour that 
bquiry is made. Act with the grestot posnblc dispatch. 

Amnx 16 
Tkugbam op IBB Imtuual Gcuian Chancxilox 

TO TSB lUUIAl GeUUN AMBASSASOX 

nt St. pETxasBoxo 
Iroportantt Aug. i, 1914. 

In case the Russian Government pve* no sattsfactotv 
answer to our demand, will Your EicelleDcy, at $ a'dock 
this afternoon (Central Eumpean time), kindly hand to it 
the following declaration: 

The Impnial Government baa endeavtircd from the b»- 
ginninic of the crisis to bring it to a peaceful solution. la 
accordance with a wish expressed to him by His Maiesty, 
the Emperor of Russia, His Majesty the EmMror of Off- 
many, m cooperation with England, appliea himself to 
the accompli^ment of a mediating rOle toward the Cabiaela 
of Vienna and SL Petersburg, when Ruma, without await- 
ing the outcome, proceeded to motaliie her entire land and 
naval forces. 

Following this threatening measure, occasioaed by ao 
military preparation on the part of Germany, the German 
Emuire found itadi confronted by a serious and ii 
If the Imperial Govenunent had failed to n 



not iaflneacc in any way your position as mediator, which 
I highly ateem. We need your strong pressure on Austria 
in order that ao understanding may be brought about with 
U. NlCBOLU. 

Amnx 14 
TxtxcxAM OP THE Imperial Gekman Cbancxlj,ox 
TO THE Ikpuual Gexmam AtfBASSAnoa in 
St. Petexsbvxc 

July3M9i4- 
la ^Mtc of still pending mediatory ncgotiaiioas, aad 
altbouxb we ourselves ha\-e up to the preseni moment taken 
ao QMasures for mobilitaliim, Ruiaia has mobiliicd her en- 
tire army and navy; in other words, mobilised against us 
alao. By these Kusiian measures we liave been obliged, 
for the safeguarding of the empire, 10 announce that daogcr 



ment was obliged to address the Govenuoent of the Em- 
peror of all the Russias and insist upon tlie c eMatioa of aD 
these miHtary ateaaures. Rusna having rcfuMd to accede 
'o thia demand, and liaviw tnanifeated by this refusal that 
>er acts were directed agamtt '^— — " ■ *— - -^ 1— 
by order of my Govemntent, 
ccUatcy the foOowing: 

His Maiestr, the Emperor, my august Sovereign, in the 
name of tne F-mpire. taxes up the defiance, and coosidert 
himself in a state of war against Russia. . . . 

Rindlpr ask tor your pasapons sod hand over pcotcctkn 
and bnsuieas to the American Embassy. 

Tkucxam op the Impexial Gebmam Ambawadoi 

m PAXn TO THE IUPEXIAL GEBKAlt CkAH- 
CELLOX 

Aug. 1, l»5P.M. 

To my (tpeated iaqidry aa to whether Fnnce, in case of a 
German-RuMiaa war, would remain ncutiat, the Praaiitr 
declared that France would do that which DUfbt be lequlivd 
el bet by her interests. 
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A NEW BRITISH "WHITE PAPER" 

ON SEPTEMBER i6, a second official "White Pi^r" was issued in London. Tliis ii 
intended to stiow that Austria and Servia were still in a fair way of adjusting thdr difficul- 
ties, when Germany's declarations of war against Russia and France precipitated the 
general catastrophe. 

Sir Maurice de Bunsen, then British Ambassador at Vienna, sets forth the situation in a despatch, 
dated September i, to Sir Edward Grey. He states that on August t Russia and Austria had 
almost come to terms, as Austria had consented to submit to mediation those points in her Serviu 
note which seemed incompatible nith Servian independence. Russia was satisfied with this, provided 
Austria would refrain from actually invading Servian territory. The Russian Ambassador in Vienin, 
M. Schebeko, was workmg hard for peace. 

[Sir Maurice proceeds:] condign punishment of the hated Senrimn imce. The 

,. , _ country certainly believed thit it had befon it only the 

He was holding most conciliatory languaRC to Count altemaUve of subduing Servia or of Bubmittini aaancr n 

Berchtold, the Austro-Hungaiian Foreign Minister, and he later to mutilation at her hands. But » peaceful nlutku 

infonned me that the latter, as well as Count Forgach, should first have been attempted. Few seoncd to lAd 

had responded in the same spirit. Certainly it was too ihat the forcible intervention of a great Power in tk Bil- 

o expect that Austria would hold back kansmuatinevitably callothergreatPowereintothefidi 

' ' ID had been eipressed to me by the Geoau 



much for Russia 1 

her armies, but this matter could probably have been <. 
lied by negotiation, and M. SchfMko repeatedly said he 
was prepared to accept any r " " ' 

Austria, 



mpromise. 
, '.u fact, had finally yielded, and that she herself 
it this point good hopes of a peaceful issue is shown hy 
a communication made to you [Sir Edward Grey] on Aug, i 
by Count MensdorS (Austrian Ambassador in I^ndon) 
to the effect that Austria had neither " banged the door 
on compromise" nor cut o.T convereations. 

Unfortunately these conversations at St. Petersburg 
and Vienna were cut short by the transfer of the dispute 
to the more dangerous grounds of a direct conflict between 

Germany and Russia. Germany intervened on July 31 ^ , ^.,„_..„ .., _ 

by means of her double ultmiatums to St. Petersburg and niobilization and declaration of nr agaiuit Serria ht ■ 
Paris. The ultimatums were of a kind to which only one partial Russian mobilizaUon against Austria. 

Austria met this move by completing ber own -—^^n—- 
tion, and Rus^a again re^onded with result! iriiU tnc 
passed into history. 



I me by the GeoBU 
Ambassador on July 14 that Russia would atand uide. 
This feeling, which was also held at (be Bal^iUta. Mo- 
enccd, no doubt, the course of events, aai It is d^onUe 
that no effort should have been made to lecuie ^ mcusol 
diplomatic negotiations the acquiescence of Knsria Md 
Europe as a whole in some peaceful compranitse of the 
Servian question by which Austrian lean ot Seniu ■!■ 
gressions and intrigue might have been tcmovcd for tte 

Instead of adopting this coune the Aintro-Hunpriui 
Government resolved upon war. The inevitabk cm- 
scqucnce ensued. Russa replied to a partial Anririn 






an.'iwcr was i>ossiblc and Germany declared w 
on Aug. I and on France on .\ug. 3. 

.\ tew days' delay mlRht in all probability have saved 
Europe from one of the greatest calamities in history. 

[Sir Maurice States that neither the French, the [On July 28 Sir Maurice urged uptm Ownt 

Russian, nor the lUlian Ambassador at Vienna Berchtold that Su: Edward Grey's plan of mofift- 

had the least mthnation in advance aa to the lion be accepted. The Cotmt replied tbat he 

harsh coalitions of Austria's note to Servia.] realized the potentialities of the issue, but tlul 

As for myself, no indication was given me by Count matters had already gone too far, as Austril 00 

Berchtold of the impending storm, and it was from a private that very day was declaring war OD SeTVil, He 

source that 1 received on July 15 a forecast of what was ■ i ■ j .i. i n ■ tj l 1 

about to happen. ■>■•■' maintamed that Russia would have no reuoo t9 

intervene, as Austria had declared her intCDtion 
of respecting Servia's territorial int^ri^.J 

[Sir Maurice proceeds:] 

The German Government claims to have p eiief B td to 

the end in an endeavor to support at Vienna jmul iHiilMJii 

proposals in the interest of peace. Herr voa TtcUndky 

German Ambassador) abstained from t 



[The note was published in the newspapers of 
Vienna on July 24th. The Austrian people 
regarded it as an ultimatum, and had no wish or 
expectation that Servia would accept its terms. 
A false report that she had done so, uncondi- 
tionally, caused great disappointment, which gave 
way to Joyful demonstrations when it was learned cosperation or that of the French and 

that Serbia's reply had been rejected and the '""'^*il^'"'-''^'^r"^'"^*'l!i ^i^'^-^:;:^*. 

. ' -' , , , , meansofknowingwhat response he was leoavnn BOB W 

Austrian Minister at Belgrade had ceased to Austro-IIungarian Government. 

communicate with the Servian Government.] „ ^ *''^' however, kept fully ii^onnedby M^Schfttto^ tta 

' Russian Ambassador, of bis own direct QCtpluatiaDi VltD 

[Says Sir Maurice:] '-''«' .P^Sii'i?''^- a ^ t . » j. .k. 

' ' ' M. Sch6biko endeavored on July aS to pfnwrif iht 

Now the Qoodgates were opened and the entire people Austro-Hungarian Government to furnish Count Safiiiy 

and press clamored unoatienilv tar the immediate and with full powers to continue at St. Peiersbuis the bopdul 
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Ktions whidi hid tliere been taking place betwem 
tut and M. Saionolf (Foreign Minister). Count 
old iifiiinl at the time, but two days later (July 
ewiilHl In the "!*»"'■"'' Rusaa had partially 
Hd a^iut Aintria. 

nettni M. SchfUko again in a perfectly friendly 
r ud pTC hii CMuent to the continuance of the 
mtka^ at SL Petcnburg. 

B ittT**** goes on to say that thencefor- 
tte aitnatioD between Russia aod Gennaoy 



became worse than that betireen Rus^ and Aus- 
tria, till Germany finally declared war. 

Sir Maurice concludes his dispatch by describ- 
ing the Ambassadors' departure from Vienna. 
As the French Ambassador left the city, the Chief 
Burgomaster was announcing to the crowd that a 
revolution was in progress at Paris and that 
President Poincar^ had already been assassinated I 



aOW THE FRANCO-GERMAN CONFLICT COULD 
HAVE BEEN AVOIDED" 

SOME ROYAL TELEGRAMS 
I gnre below in full the text of the official pamphlet with the above title recently issued in 
ih from the German Government printing office in Berlin. — The Editors. 

Indeed I am earnestly desirous that such an irreparable 
disaster as a European war should be averted. My 
Government is doing its utmost, suggesting to Ruisia and 
France to suspend further military preparations if Aus- 
tria will consent tq|bc satisfied with occupation of Belgrade 
and neighboring Servian territory as a hostage for satis- 
factory settlement of lier demands, other countries mean- 
while suncnding their war pre[nr«tions. Trust William 
will use his great influence to induce Austria to accept 
this proposal, thus proving that Germany and England 
are working together to prevent what would be an inter- 
national catastrophe. Pny assure William I am doing and 
shall continue to do all that lies in my power ti 
peace of Kurc^. 



Fnetdimg Ike Correspondence. 
he fidlowing doctmients refer to the ex- 
ge ei views between Germany and England 
diately before the war broke out. It will 
Tceived from these documents that Ger- 
was prepared to spare France in case Eng- 
ihould remain neutral and would guarantee 
jutnlity of France." 

Mi tf Bis Xayal Hiiknat PrtHct Bevy ef Pnasia 
.M.Ik»Kini<^ E»fiMdof Jaiy yM, 1914. 
ben iince yesterday; have infomcd William of what 
ndly loU me at Buckingham Palace last Sunday, 
stKully rcotived your message, 
iam, much preoccupied, it trying his utmost to fulfill 
a apfwal to him to work for maintenance of peace 
IB ooBstant telegraphic communication with Nicky, 
>4my ooofinns news that military measures have 
tdmd by him etiual to mobilization, measures which 
MB taken klicady five days ago. 
m lurtfacnnoie informed that France is making 
f pi^uatiau, whereas we have taken no meas- 
■t m^ be lofced to do so any moment, should our 
go cootiBue, which then would mean a European 

n Mdhr and eanKstly wish U> prevent this terrible 
"VHqrl mnot your uauig your influence on France 
p neutral, which seems to me would 



I eoBrider a verv good, pediaps the only chance, 
■tih the peace et Europe. 

yadd that now man than ever Germany and Eng- 
loald lead cadi other mutual help to prci-ent a ter- 
itMtnpbCi *hich otherwise seems unavoidable. 
!•■ mm that WilUam b most sincere in his endeavors 
llriB pnEii but that the military preparations of his 
tUoBBIvat last force him to follow tbrir example 
ftiidtf ti Ui own country, which otherwise would 

«C M owmd W illiam ot my telegram to yvu, and 
n wfil veocffc my infbcmatioiu in the same spirit of 
hfa wfaid Hnoted them. 
■a] Henry. 

mtf B.M.IIm Kin[ ef Entbtnd lo Primx Benry 
wnM tfJwtj ytk, igi4. 

ik> (or your telegram. So pleased to hear of Wil- 
cffotts to concert with Nicky to maintain pcaoe. 



Ttlepam of Bis Uajaly ikt Emftrvr to B. il. iMe King 

o] Eni^nd of July iut, 1914. 

&Iany thanks for your kind telegram. Vour proposals 
coincide with my ideas and with the statements I got this 
night from Vienna which I have had forwarded to London. 
1 just received news from Chancellor that offidsJ notifica- 
tion has just reached him that this night Nicky has ordered 
the mobilicatioo of his whole army and Sect. He has nut 
even awaited the results of the mediation I am working 
at and left Me without any news. I am off for Berlin to 
take measures ior insuring safety of My eastern frontier, 
where strong Russian troops are already pasted. 

ISigned] WiLLv. 

Tdrpam of Ikt KtKg of EugJoW lo Bit ilaJKly lie Em- 

feror of Autuit iil. igt4. 

Many thanks for Your telegram last night. I sent an 
urgent telegram to Niiky eiprrsiung My readiness to do 
everything in My power In assist in reopening convcnatiotis 
between powers concerned. 

[Signed] Ceoiuie. 

Tdcgram of the German Ambassadcf in landon to Ikt Cham- 

ceO«r ef August iit, i9r4. 

Sir E. Grey just asked me by telephone whether I be- 
lin-ed to be in a position to declare that we would not at- 
tack France in a war between Germany and Russia in case 
France should remain neutral. I declared I believed to be 
able lo gii-e such an undertaking. 

[Signed] LiCB.SOWSKV. 



I ju&t recrixxd the communication from Your Govern- 
ment oSering French neutraUty under guarantee of Gnat 
Britain, .\ddcd to this oder was the ioqtury whether 
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ander thcw conditions Gcnnaoy would refrain from at- 
U^ing France. On tedinical grounds My nobilisatioa, 
whii^lud aliesdy been proclaimed this aftenoon, mnst 
proceed agunit two fronts CMt and west as pR^nredi this 
cannot be countennauded because, I am sony. Your 
telegram csme lo late. But if France ofiers Me neutrality 
which must be guaranteed by the British Beet and aimy I 
shaJI of course refrain from attacking France and employ 
My Uoops elsewhere. I hope that Fiance will not become 
nervous. Tlie troops on My frontier are In the act of being 
stopped by telegraph and telephone from crosang into 
France. 

Tdtgram ef llu ChmuBor to the Gtrman Ambatsador m 

Imjm <9 i4it(Mi( 1st, 1914. 

Germany is ready to accept British proposal in case 
F.nglanH gusiantccs with all her forces abadute neutrality 
of France in Russo-GBrman conflicL German mobilisa- 
tion has been ordered to-day on account of Russian chal- 
lenge before English pnq>osal was known here. It is 
thmfore now impossible to make any change in strategical 
distdbutioD of troops ordered to the French frontier. But 
ite guarantee that our troops will not cross the French 
frontier before 7 p. 11. on Monday the 3rd inst, in case 
Endsnd will pledge herself meanwhile. 

^gned] BETSiCAira-HaLLWEc;. 

Tdtpam of B. li. Ikt King of En^and lo Hit Uajeily tit 
&HPeror 0/ Augtul itl, 1914. 

to your telegram just received, I think there 
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passed in friendly amvtmtion between , 

and & Edward Gre^ this aftemooa lAen tlvy wa* £ 
cusdng how actual ^ting between German aul Fi^ 
armies might be avotiM while there is stin a chance d ^ 
agreement between Austria and Rusbs. Sir Edmd 
Grey will arrange to see Prince Lichnowaky early Unm- 
row morning to aarertain wlietber there is > na^s- 
standing on Ms part. 
[Signed] Giokl 

Tdtrram of Ike German Ambouador hs Im^m (0 Ife C^- 

c^orof August and, 1914. 

Sir E. Grey's suggeiticHis were pirmpted by a detn k 
make it possible foiEngland to keep permanent nentni^, 
but as they were not based on a previous ■■— '*"*~^ 
with France and made without knowledge of our fflaU» 
tion^ they have been abandoned as abaolutdy kipW 



Note Fottomng the Correspondence. 

"The essence of Germany's declantioiii ii 
cont&ined in Emperor Wlliam's telegram to the 
King of England of August ist, 1914. Evt&l 
there existed a m i« iTn ^pra tn n fiing as to an ^"g^**^ 
proposal, the Kaiser's offer furnished En^and tht 
opportunity to prove her pacific diqwsititm and 
to prevent the FraDco-Gennan war." 
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MISCELLANEOUS VIEWS 

•PROBABLE CAUSES OF THE WAR 

BY DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT 

President Emeritus ot Huvard Umvenity 

1HE American pec^le without distinctioD arenow using on a prodigious scale, uid with long- 
of party are highly content with the action studied skill, can only be met by similar military 
' of their National Administration on all the force, and this resisting fora is summoned more 
i problems presented to the Government by slowly than that of Austria-Hungary and Ger- 
niddeu outbreak of long-prepared war in many; although the ultimate battalions will be 
pe — a war which already involves five great heavier. In this portentous physical contest the 
s and two small ones. They heartily approve American people have no part ; their geogr^hical 
B action of the Administration on mediation, position, their historical development, and their 
vlity, aid to Americans in Eurc^, dis- political ideals combine to make them for the 
igement of speculation in foods, and, with the present mere q)ectators; although thdr interests — 
rtion of extreme protectionists, admission to comnuraal, industrial, and political — are deeply 
ican registry of foreign-built ships; although involved. For the moment, the best thing our 
legislation on the last subject, which has Government can do is to utilize all existing neu- 
dy passed Congress, is manifestly inadequate, trality rights, and, if possible, to strengthen or 
r people cannot see that the war will neccs- develop those rights, for out of this war ought 
- be short, and they cannot imagine how it to come more neutral States in Eun^, and 
ast long. They realize that history gives greater security for neutralized territory. 

iple of such a general interruption of trade The chances of getting some gains for nnnkind 
out of this gigantic struggle will be somewhat 
increased if the American people, and all other 
neutral peqiles, arrive through public discussioo 
at some dear understanding of the causes and 
the possible and desirable issues of the war, and 
the sooner this public discussion begins, and the 
nee, thinking Americans cannot help re- more thoroughly it is pursued, the sounder will 
ig on the causes of this monstrous outbreak probably be the tendrodes of public sentiment 
imitive savagery — part of them come down outside of the contending nations, and the coo* 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries dusions which the peace negotiations will ulti- 
■art developed in the Nineteenth — and won- matdy reach. 

S what good for mankind, if any, can When one begins, however, to reflect on the 
ily come out of the present cataclysm. probable causes of the sudden lapse of the most 

e whole people of the United States, with- d\-ilized parts of Europe into worse than primiti^-e 
cgard to racial origin, are of one mind in savagery, he conies at once on two old and wide- 
g that mankind may gain out of this pro- spread evils in Europe from which America has 
IS ph>'sical combat, which uses for purposes been exempt for at least 150 years. The first b 
stniction and death all the new forces of secret diplomacy with power to make issues and 
.eenth-Ccntury applied science, some new determine events, and the second is autocratic 
ies, and new securities in the punuit of national executives who can swing the whole 
incss; but at this moment they can cherish physical force of the nation to this side ot that 
a remote hope of such an issue. The mill- without consulting the people or their rcprcwnt- 
Force which Austria-Hungary and Germany ativcs. 
pciatcd, by pernuMioo, Iram The New VaA Tima of ScptOBbtr 6tk. 



aU other international intercourse as has 
Jy taken place, or of such a stoppage of the 
iction and distribution of the necessaries of 
Ls this war threatens. They shudder at 
oods of human woe which are about to over- 
n Europe. 
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The actual catastrophe proves that secret 
negotiations, like those habitually omducted oa 
behalf of the "concert of Europe," and alliances 
between selected nations, the terms of which are 
secret, or at any rate not publicly stated, cannot 
avert in the long run outrageous war, but can 
only produce postponements of war, or short 
truces. Free institutions, lite those of the United 
States, take the public into confidence, because 
all important movements of the Government must 
rest on popular desires, needs, and volitioDS. 
Autocratic institutions have no such necessity 
for publicity. This Government secrecy as to 
motives, plans, and purposes must often be main- 
tained by disregarding truth, fair dealing, and 
honorable obligations, in order that, when the 
appeal to force comes, one Government may 
secure the advantage of taking the other by sur- 
prise. Duplicity during peace and the breaking 
of treaties during war come to be regarded as 
obvious military necessities. 

The second great evil, under which certain 
large nations of Eurt^e — notably Russia, Ger- 
many, and Austria-Hungary — have long suffered 
and still suffer, is the permanent national exec^ 
utive, independent of popular control through 
rq)resentative bodies, holding strong views about 
rights of birth and religious sanctions of its au- 
thority, and really controlling the national forces 
through some small council and a strong bureau- 
cracy. So long as executives of this sort endure, 
so long will civilization be liable to such explosions 
as have taken place this August, though not 
always on so vast a scale. 

Americans now see these things more dearly 
than European lovers of liberty, because Ameri- 
cans are detached from the actual conflicts by the 
Atlanric, and because Americans have had no 
real contact with the feudal or the imperial system 
for nearly 300 years. Pilgrim and Puritan, 
Covenanter and Quaker, Lutheran, and Catholic 
alike left the feudal system and autocratic govern- 
ment behind them when they crossed the Atlantic. 
Americans, therefore, cannot help hoping that two 
results of the present war will be: (i) The aboli- 
tion of secret diplomacy and secret understand- 
ings, and the subsUtution therefor of treaties 
publicly discussed and sanctioned, and (2) The 
creation of national executives — Emperors, Sul- 
tans, Kings, or Preadents — which cannot use the 
national forces in fight until a thoroughly informed 



national assembly, acting with deliberatio) 
agreed to that use. 

The American student of history anc 
middle of the Seventeenth Century sees c 
two strong though apparently oj^xisite teod 
in Europe: First, the tendency to the en 
and maintenance of small States such as 
which the Peace of Westphaha (1648) reoo( 
and for two centuries secured in a fairly indc 
ent existence, and, secondly, a tendency &o 
middle of the Nineteenth Century toward 
national units, created by a>mbiniiig > 
kindred States under one executive. This s 
tendency was illustrated strongly in the c 
both Germany and Italy, althou^ the Fn 
domination in Germany has no parallel in 
Somewhat earher in the Nineteenth Centm 
doctrine of the neutralization of the territoi 
small States was established as firmly as s< 
treaties could do it. The larger national 
had a more or less federative quality, the 
ponents yielding some of their fimctions to 1 
tral power, but retaining numerous indepe 
functions. This tendency to limited unifit 
is one which Americans easUy understaoc 
appreciate. We believe in the federative 
ciple, and must therefore hope that out < 
present European horror will come a new dci 
ment of that principle, and new security for 
States which are capable of guaranteeing to 
citizens "life, liberty, and the pursuit of b 
ness" — a security which no dtizen of any '. 
pean country seems to-day to possess. 

Some of the underiying causes of the ho 
catastrophe the American people are now w 
ing from afar are commerdal and economic 
penal Germany's desire for colonies in 
continents — such as Great Britain and F 
secured earlier as a result of keen comm 
ambitions — is intense, Prussia's seizure of Si 
wig in 1S64-5 had the commercial motiw; 
it is with visions of ports on the North Sea 
Germany justifies her present occupatio 
Belgium, The Russians have fw genen 
desired to extend their national territory 5 
ward to the ^gean and the Bosphorus, and 
ward to good harbors on the Pacific. Later 
pushed into Mongolia and Manchuria, but 
resisted successfully by Japan. Austiia-Hui 
has long been seeking ports on the Adriatic 
lately seized without warrant Hcrz^oviiu 
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I to promote her approach toward the 
Sgtui, and is now trying to seize Servia with the 
MBK ends in view. With similar motives Italy 
i Itfdy descended on Tripoli, without any excuse 
^Kept this intense desire for colonies— profitable 
V nnprofitaUe. On the other hand, the Amer- 
Icu people, looking to the future as well as to the 
pMt, object to acquisitions of new tenitoiy by 
force of arms; and since the Twentieth Century 
opened they have twice illustrated in their own 
piactke — first in Cuba, and then in Mexico — 
this democratic objection. They believe that 
cxtcnsims of national territory should be brought 
about only with the indubitable consent of the 
■lajority of the pet^e most nearly concerned. 
They bdieve also that commerce should always 
be a means of promoting good-n'ill, and not ill- 
iriU, among men, and that all legitimate and useful 
extensions of the commerce of a manufacturing 
and commercial nation may be procured through 
the policy of the "open door" — which means 
nothing more than that all nations should be 
allowed to compete on equal terms for the trade 
at any foreign pe(^le, whether backward or 
advanced in civilization. No American Ad- 
ministration has accepted a "concession" of land 
io China. They also believe that peaceable 
extensions of territory and trade will afford ade- 
quate relief from the economic pressure on a 
population too large for the territory it occupies, 
and that there is no need of forcible seizure of 
territwy to secure relief. It b inc\itable, there- 
fore, that the .\merican people should hope that 
one outcome of the present war should be — no 
enlargement of a national territory- by force or 
without the free consent of the peculation to be 
annexed, and no colonization except by peaceable 
commercial and industrial methods. 

One of the most interesting and far-reaching 
effects of the present outbreak of savagcr)' is 
likely to be the conviction it carries to the minds 
o( thinking people that the whole process of com- 
petitive armaments, the cnlbtment of the entire 
male population in national armies, and the inces- 
sant planning of campaigns against neighbors, 
b not a trustworthy method for preserving peace. 
It now appears that the military preparations 
of the last fifty >-ears in Europe have resulte<l in 
the most terrific war of all time, and that a fierce 
ultimate outbreak is the only probable result of 
the system. For the future of dvillutjon this is 



a lesson of high value. It teaches that if modem 
civilization is to be preserved, national executives 
—whether imperial or republican — must not 
have at their disposal immense armaments and 
drilled armies held ready In the leash; that arma- 
ments must be limited, an international Supreme 
Court established, national armies changed to the 
Swiss form, and an international force adequate 
to deal with any nation that may suddenly be- 
come lawless agreed upon by treaty and held 
always in readiness. The occasional use of force 
will continue to be necessary even in the civilized 
world; but It must be made not an aggressive, 
but a protective, force and used as such — just 
as protective forcx has to be used sometimes in 
families, schools, cities, and commonwealths. 

At present, Americans do not close their e>'es 
to the plain fact that the brute force which Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary are now using, can 
only be overcome by brute force of the same sort 
in larger measures. It is only when negotiations 
for peace begin that the great lesson of the futility 
of huge preparations for fighting to preserve 
peace can be given effect. Is it too much to ex- 
pect that the whole dvilized world will take to 
heart the lessons of this terrible catastrophe and 
coojicratc to prevent the rccuirencc of such losses 
and woes? Should Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary succeed in their present undertakings, the 
whole civilized world would be obliged to bear 
continuously, and to an e%'er-increasing amount, 
the burdens of great armaments, and would Ih-e 
in constant fear of sudden invasion, now here, 
DOW there — a terrible fear, against which neither 
treaties nor professions of peaceable intentions 
would offer the least security. 

It must be admitted, however, that the wh<Je 
militar)' organization, which has long been com- 
pulsory on the nations of continental Eurt^, is 
inconsiiitent in the highest degree with American 
ideals of tndi\-idual liberty and social progn-ss. 
Democracies can fight nith ardor, and sometimes 
with success, when the whole people is moved by 
a common sentiment or pa.vi(>n ; but the structure 
and discipline uf a modem army like that of Ger- 
many, Austria- Hun gar)', or Russia has a despotic 
ur autocratic quality which is inconsistent with 
the fundamt-ntol prindplcs of democratic society. 
To make war in countries like Fr«ncc, Civat 
llritain, and the United States requires the wide- 
spread, simultaneous stirring uf the passions of 
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the people on behalf of their own ideals. This 
stirring requires publicity before and after the 
declaration of war and public discussion; and the 
delays which discussion causes are securities for 
peace. Out of the present struggle should come 
a check on milTtarigin — a strong revulsion against 
the use of force as means of settling international 
disputes. 

It must also be admitted that it is impossible 
for the American people to sympathize with the 
tone of the imperial and royal addresses which, 
in summoning the people to war, use such phrases 
as "My Eonarchy," "My loyal people," or "My 
loyal subjects;' for there is imphed in such phrases 
a dynastic or personal ownership of peoples which 
shocks the average American. Americans in- 
evitably think that the right way for a ruler to 
begin an exhortation to the people be rules is Pres- 
ident Wilson's way — " My fellow countrymen." 

It follows from the very existence of these 
American instincts and hopes that, althou^ the 
people of the United States mean to maintain 
faithfully a legal neutrality, they are not, and 
can not be, neutral or indifferent as to the ulti- 
mate outcome of this titanic struggle. It aheady 
seems to them that England, France, and Russia 
are fighting for freedom and dvilizatlon. It does 
not foUow that thinking Americans will forget 
the immense services which Germany has ren- 
dered to civilization during the last hundred 
years, or desire that her power to serve letters, 
science, art, and education should be in the least 
abridged in the outcome of this war upon which 
she has entered so rashly and selfishly, and In so 
barbarous a spirit. Most educated Americans 
hope and believe that by defeating the German 



barbarousness the Allies will only promote the 
noble German civilization. 

The presence of Russia in the combination 
against Germany and Austiia-Himgary seems 
to the average American an abnormal pheno- 
menon; because Russia is itself a military mon- 
archy with marked territorial ambitions; and its 
civilization is at a more elementary stage than 
that of France or England; but he resists piesent 
apprehension on this score by recalling that Russia 
submitted to the "Concert of £un^" when ber 
victorious armies were within seventeen nules of 
Constantinople, that she emancipated ber setfs, 
proposed The Hague Conferences, initiated the 
"Duma," and has lately offered — pciii^M as war 
measures only — autonomy to her Poles and equal 
rights of citizenship to her Jews. He also cannot 
help believing that a nation which has produced 
such a literature as Russia has produced during 
the last &ity years must hold within its multi- 
tudlnous population a large minority whidi is 
seething with high aspirations and a fine idealism. 

For the clarification of the public mind on tlK 
issues involved, it is important that the lim^ of 
American neutrality should be discussed and 
understood. The action of the Goveniinent 
must be neutral in the best sense; but Americao 
sympathies and hopes cannot possibly be neutral, 
for the whole history and present state of Ameri- 
can liberty forbids. For the present, thinking 
Americans can only try to appreciate the scoft 
and real issues of this formidable convulsion, and 
so be ready to seize every opportunity that nuy 
present itself to further the cause of human Iik- 
dom, and of peace at last. 

Asiicou, Me., Sept. i, 1914. 



THE EUROPEAN DEBACLE 

BY HERMAN RIDDER 
of the New Yorker SUuUs-Zeitung. 
f I ^UK present European d^b&cle is but 



■ another exemplification of the great 
^- principle which has underlaid all of the 
major conflicts of history — the inexorable neces- 
sity for a people to expand, or to decay. In this 
sense, the peaceful expansion of the various coun- 
tries of Europe during the last half century paved 
the way, smooth and direct, for the cosmic tr^edy 
which we are now witn<!ssing across the oceans. 



With the expansive forces of economic need and 
race-sense constantly working within the fi«d 
limit of a certain geographical territory, conflicts 
of interests and eventually the confiict of natioDs 
was inevitable. 

The rise of Germany subsequent to the a»- 
summation of the Empire has been remaik^' 
Her commercial expansion has been not sio^' 
irresistibly steady; it has been prophetically rapid 
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b «M not to be aptcitd that France and, moie 
apeaally, Great Britain could regard the un- 
lemitting jnwMHg thus made into fields which up 
lo this time they had r^aided as their own, with 
wniuioiity. 

The stoiy of British diplomacy during the last 
jrean cmncklent with Gennany's tremendous 
cutting down of Great Britain's coomierdai 
■I4>rcmacy is punctuated with every conceivable 
Idrm of possible interference with her rival's 
kptinute lines of trade extension. It was all 
done under the cover of that shibboleth "the 
■tatus quo," but, like other fabrics stretched 
to cover too much, the "status quo" became at 
bat transparent. When that point was reached, 
war was already in sight. There was not one 
field beyond her own borders in which Germany 
was unopposed not simply by the commercial 
ompetition of her powerful rival but by all the 
dif^omatic forces that could be brought to bear 
against her. Germany knew this, and Great 
Britain knew that she knew it and that the hour 
of reckoning could not be long postponed. When 
her diain of aUies had been completed. Great 
Britain sought only for the conventional pretext 

The ends of the earth, it would seem, had been 
•earched by British diplomacy for its purposes. 
When the Russian advance toward India bad 
been for the time being stayed on the fields of 
Manchuria, Russia, washed dean of a century 
of suspicion, was hailed in an hour the ally of 
EngUnd. The cry " Pan-Oermanism " was all 
that she required to bring her forward against 
Gennany, as the standard-bearers of "Pan- 
Slavism." The memory of "perfidious Albion" 
was wiped out by Edward VII, when he offered 
France the assistance of British arms in the move- 
ment toward the "re\-anche." Japan, whose 
friendship had been sought in the fiist instance 
against Russia, was still an ally. It would seem 
as if Grrat Britain might have rested content 
with these achie\'ements, but apparently not one 
stone was to be left unturned to make the isoU- 
tioD of Germany and Austria complete. By 
raising the hopes of the Irredentists of Italy, the 
bonds of the Triple Alliance were loosened and 
their one ally nithdra«-n from them. By a vioU- 
tion <rf the spirit of Belgian neutrality the French 
advance to Berlin was to be smoothed. 

While all this was going on Germany was silent 
but not asleep. She was not blind to the activ- 



ities of her enemies, but she waa impotent to 
forestall them. 

It was not a difficult feat to provoke the war, 
once the Allies were prepared for it Out of the 
Balkan War had come conditions which Russia 
interpreted as propitious to the fulfillment of her 
long retarded ambidons for a port on the south 
and the erection of an all-embradng Slavic Em- 
pire. Working through the Pan-SUvic move- 
ment in Servia she created in that country a state 
of affairs which no self-respecting nation could 
tolerate on its borders. When Austria protested 
to Servia, Russia began the mobilization against 
her of the vast army which had been whq)ped 
into shape for just this contingency. As Austria's 
ally, Germany was compelled to go to her assis- 
tance in a struggle in which the meaning of the 
eventual success of Russia was evident to every 
Gennan mind. 

Germany did not want the war. During a 
quarter of a century her industries and coaunerce 
have developed under an emperor who had shown 
himself a sincere and forceful advocate of peace. 
It is the limit of the illogical to assert that a 
sovereign who had worked so consistently for 
the economic uplift of his people should from 
motives of personal ambiUon impose upon that 
same people all the burdens and horrors incident 
to modem warfare on a Urge scale. That all the 
achievements of the last twenty-five years must be 
lost in a few days tells its own story. Successful 
in the end or not Germany must make terrible 
sacrifices and stand tremendous losses. 

To picture the Emperor of Gennany as a blood- 
thirsty war-lord is the most arrant ntmsenae. The 
telegrams that were exchanged between the Em- 
peror and the Czar show only too deariy the ex- 
tent to which the former was willing to go to pt^ 
serve the peace of Europe. The limits of Ger- 
many's honor and national integrity alone re- 
strained him. 

To assume that the Emperor declared war in the 
present instance again&t the will of the German 
people is equally absurd. The Germans are a 
militar)' nation. Their position in relation to 
the other nations of Europe has made them such. 
They are soldiers to a man and the problems of 
Germany are known to every German subject 
Vllien Russia began to mobilize, it meant war 
and every German knew and expected war. Had 
Germany beeo under a republican fona of gcTVOs- 
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ment hostilities would have been declared just 
the same. 

This is not, on the part of Gennany a war of 
conquest. It is not a Napoleonic war to satisfy 
the personal ambitions of an emperor. It is a 
defensive war, with Germany's national life at 
stake. 

It is difficult to forecast the outcome of what 
is already proving to be the greatest conflict in 
the history of civilized nations. There is no 
more reason to assume as yet that Germany will 
emerge from it completely triumphant than there 
is to assert as a foregone conclusion that the 
allied armies will destroy the German and Aus- 
trian combinations. The great machine which 
in turn crushed Denmark in 1864, Austria in 
1866, and France in 1870 is again under way, and 
it only remains to be seen whether the modem 
engines of destruction can stop the massed attack 
of the most wonderful infantry that has ever 
marched on a held of battle. 

Out of it all will come— what? 

In the event of a. German triumph, we may look 
confidently forward to the steady advancement 
and increase of those arts and sciences which have 



given German dvilizatkHi a foremost pba in 
Eun^ and have done so much for the ctbs 
peoples of the earth. In the event <rf a Genua 
defeat, I can see only disaster. 

The temporary supremacy of Great BTitm 
upon the seas and in commerce, will pass with tbc 
fruition of the seeds which she herself has sown. 
The Asiatic has been aroused, and the oxmDg 
struggle between the East and the West has ben 
hastened by unnumbered years. The Savic 
advance against Germany will be acconqtUsbed, 
but in so far as it spells only Russia, it wiD abo 
be temporary. When the bwdes of China and 
Japan directed &om Tokyo, and the uncounted 
millions of India, are turned i^ainst Europe and 
our own beloved land, the real meaning ci the 
forces now at work for the destruction ol Ger- 
many will be felt. Swallowed up in the geooil 
movement of Asia westward, Russia will be bat a 
tool in the hands of her still more eastern ooo- 
querors. 

When that day comes, we shall turn back to 
the Month of August, in the Year of Our Lonl 
and Saviour Nineteen Hundred and Fourtots^ 
and read the first ch^ter of the catadysoL 



•A VISION OF ARMAGEDDON 

BY H. G. WELLS 



AT LAST the intolerable tension is over. 
Europe is at war. The monstrous vanity 
that was begotten by the easy victories 
of 1870-71 has challenged the world. Germany 
prepares to reap the harvest that Bismarck 
sowed. That trampling, drilling foolery in the 
heart of Europe that has arrested civilization 
and darkened the hopes of mankind for forty 
years — German imperialism and German mil- 
itarism — has struck its inevitable blow. 

The victory of Germany will mean the perma- 
nent enthronement of the war god over all human 
afiairs. The defeat of Germany may open the 
way to disarmament and peace throughout the 
earth. To those who love peace there can be no 
other hope in the present conflict than her defeat, 
the utter discrediting of the German legend — 
ending it for good and all — of blood and iron, the 
superstition of Krupp, flag-wagging, Teutonic 
Eliplingism, and all that criminal sham efficiency 
that centres in Berlin. 
*Rq>riiited by pennuson from the Nev York Tma. 



Never was a war so righteous as is the wai 
against Germany now; never any State, in the 
world so clamored for punishment; but be it 
remembered that Europe's quarrel is with Ger- 
many as a State, not with the German people, 
with the system, not with the race. 

The older tradition of Germany is a pacific; 
civilizing tradition. The temperament of the 
mass of the German people is kindly, sane, ami- 
able. Disaster to the German army, if it b 
unaccompanied by such a memorable wnmg as 
dismemberment or intolerable indignity, will 
mean the restoration of the greatest ptogHe of 
Europ>e to the fellowship of the western nations. 

The rAle of England in the huge stniggje it ■■ 
plain as daylight We have to fight if only en 
account of the Luxemburg outrage. We haw 
to fight. If we do not fight England will cease 
to be a country to be proud of and we shall have 
a dirt bath to escape from. 

But it is inconceivable that we should not fight, 
and, having fought, then in the hour of victocy 
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it wfll be for ns to save the liberated Germans from 
vindkUve treatment, to secure for this great 
peofde their right to a place in the sim as one 
muted Gennan-q)eakiog State. 

Fast, we have to save ourselves and Europe, 
and then we have to stand between the Germans 
oo the oneband, and Cossack revenge on the other. 

For my part, I do not doubt that Gennany and 
Austria are doomed to defeat in this war. It may 
not be a catastrophic defeat, though even that is 
p(Maible,butitwiIlbeadefeat. There is no destiny 
in the stars and every sign is false if this is not so. 

They have provoked an overwhelming com- 
bination of enemies. They have underrated 
France. They are hampered by bad social and 
oiQitary traditions. The German is not naturally 
a good soldier. He is orderly and obedient, but 
not nimble or quickwitted. Hence his sole con- 
siderable military achievement is his not very 
lengthy march to Paris in 1871. 

The conditions of modem warfare have been 
almost onnpletely revolutionized and in a di- 
RCtion that subordinates massed fighting and 
unintelligent men to the rapid initiative of in- 
dividualized soldiers. 

On the other hand, since those years of dis- 
aster, the Frenchman has learned the lesson of 
humility. He is prepared now sombrely for a 
limilar struggle. His is the gravity that precedes 
astonishing victories. In the air, in the open 
field, with guns and machines, it is doubtful 
if any one fully realizes the superiority of his 
quality to the German. 

This sudden attack may take him aback for a 
week or so, though I doubt even that; but in the 
end, I think, he will hold his 011-n even with- 
out us, and with us I venture to prophesy within 
three months from now hLs tri-color will be over 
the Rhine, and, e\'cn suppose his line gcta broken 
by the first rush, e\'en then I do not see how the 
Germans are to get to Paris or an>-whcre near 
Paris. 

I do not sec how, against the strength of mod- 
cm ofTensivc and the stinging power of an intel- 
ligent enemy in retreat, of which we had a little 
foretaste in South Africa, the exploit trf Sedan 
can be repeated. 

A retiring German army, on the other hand, 
will be far less formidable than a retiring French 
army, because there is less de^il in it, because it 
is made up of men taught to obey in masses, be- 



cause its intdligence is concentrated in «M, 
autocratic officers; because it is dismayed when 
it breaks ranks. 

The German Army is everything the conscrip- 
tionists dreamt of making our people. It is, 
in fact, an army about twenty years behind the 
requirements of contemporary conditions. 

ISSUE WITH SUSSIA UOKE OOUBTTni. 

On the eastern frontier the issue is more doubt* 
ful because of the uncertainty of Russian things. 
The peculiar military strength of Russia, the 
strength she was never able to display in Man- 
churia, lies in her vast resources of mounted men. 

A set invasion of Prussia may be a matter of 
many weeks, but the raiding possibilities in 
Eastern Gennany are enomious. 

It is difficult to guess how far a Russian attack 
will be directed by intelligence, how far Russia 
will have to blunder very disastrously, indeed, 
before she can be put upon the defensive. 

A Russian raid is far more likely to threaten 
Berlin than a German to reach Paris. 

Meanwhile there is a struggle on sea. In that 
I am prepared for some rude shocks. The Ger- 
mans have devoted an amount of energy to the 
creation of an aggressive navy that would have 
been spent more wisely in consolidating thor 
European position. It is probably a thoroughly 
good navy, and, ship for ship, the equal of our 
own, but the same lack of invention, the same 
relative uncrcativencsa that kept the Gennan 
behind the Frenchman in things atrial made him 
follow our lead in naval matters, and if we erred, 
and I believe we have erred, in overrating the 
importance of big battleships the German has at 
lea.<it ver>' obligingly fallen in with our error. 

The safciit and most clTectivc place for the 
German Heel at the prcMmt time is the Baltic 
Canal. Unless I underrate the jnwers of the 
watcqilane there b no safe harbor fur it. If it 
g(M-s intn port an>-whrre that port can be mined 
an<l lK>ttlcd up. Ships can be destroyed at leisure 
by aerial boml>s, so that if they arc on this side 
of the Kiel Canal they mtut keep at sea and 
fight, if we let them, before their coal runs abort, 
a battle in the open sea. 

NAVAL ncirr against odds 
In that case their only chance will be to fi^ 
againtt odds, with eveiy proqiect of a a 
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albeit we sliall certainly have to pay for victory 
in ships and men. In the Baltic we shall, notably 
get at them without the participation of Denmark, 
and their ships may have considerable use ^[^nst 
Russia, but in the end even there the mine, aero- 
fdane, and destroyer should do this work. 

So I reckon that Germany Vnll be held in the 
east and that the west will get her fleet practically 
destroyed. 

We ought also to be able to sweep her shipping 
off the seas and lower her flag forever in Africa, 
Asia, and the Pacific. All the probabilities seem 
to me to point to that. 

There is no reason why Italy should not stick 
to her present neutrality. There is considerable 
inducement at hand fi^ both Denmark and Japan 
to join in directly they are convinced of the failure 
of the first big rush on the part of Germany. 

All those issues will be more or less definitely 
dedded within the next two or three months. 



By that time, I believe, German toqierialism wiD 
be shattered, and it may be possible to antiripitf 
the end of the armaments phase of Europeu 
history. 

France, Italy, England, and all the smaDer 
Powers of Europe are now pacific ^nmtricL 
Russia, after a huge war, wiU be too ^ThmntfTH 
for further adventure. Shattered Germany wSI 
be revolutionary. Germany will be as sick ctf the 
uniforms and imperialism idea as France was in 
1871, as disillusioned about predominanoe as 
Bulgaria is to-day. 

The way will be open at last for all these West- 
em Powers to organize a peace. 

That is why I, with my declared horror of war, 
did not sign any of these "stop the war" af^ieab. 

Declaractions that have appeared in the list 
few days are that every sword is drawn aganst 
Germany. Now is the sword drawn for peace. 

London, Aug. 4. 



•GIVE GERMANY FAIR PLAY 

BY HUGO MUNSTERBERG 



THE European war broke into the calm of 
our summer quick and unexpected, but 
still quicker and still more unexpected by 
any lover of fair play was the vehement turn of 
the American press for the Slavs and against the 
Germans. Whatever Germany or Austria did was 
seen through the spectacles of the enemy. Their 
motives appeared tainted, thdr actions against 
the rules of the game; they had no just cause and 
no morals, they were not worthy of American 
sympathy. Of course, some pretext can be found 
for every partiality, and it is not difficult to fore- 
see how this game can be played on. If Germany's 
enemies are defeated the American nation must 
be with them because it is always with the weak- 
est, always with the under dog; but if they are 
victorious the American nation will be with 
them, too, because it loves a spirited fighter, and 
a triumphant power. Yet it is just Germany 
which dares a spirited fight and which is the 
weaker, forced to fight against heavy odds. 

BOW THE NEWS HELPS 

The naked news which the cable brings helps 
on this cruel game. The average American reader 
*RepnDted by penaisnon (torn the Boilon HtroU. 



has no idea how much anti-German feeling b in- 
fused into the so-called facts which are sent over 
the ocean. He sees that the news is dated from 
Vienna or Berlin and he does not know that most 
of the American correspondents on the oontinent 
for many years have been enthusiastic En^isb- 
men, who serve fixst of all their home papers. 
And even the few American journalists <mi the 
spot devote most of their energies to Loodoo 
papers and receive from there the dafly ad^itc 
and the daily prejudice of English rivalry. 

But does the news at least find fair play wfacD 
it arrives? What the French or the En{^ 
government proclaims stands gloriously on the 
first page; what the German government replia 
is hidden somewhere in a comer of the fifth. 
When England interprets Gemian action ia 
Luxembiu-g as the violation of agreements it is 
told in inch-large letters; when Germany proves 
that it had the right it comes out in the smalkst 
print. When Germany goes through Bdghtm, 
America shares the indignation of England, to 
which it serves as a wdcome pretext. But that 
France went through Belgium and Holland first b 
kept secret in most American papers. This nteaa 
playing the rqwrter's game with loaded dice. 
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Yet, eves the kind of news which is dumped on 
at does not justify the editorial temper with which 
eqwdally the New York papers aiq>eal to oui 
tense of superiority over medieval GemiaDy. 
T^cal is the way in which the decisions and 
deeds of emperors are always treated as if they 
woe purely personal autocratic caprices without 
fauer cmtact with the national life. This better 
than anything whips up the democratic spirit of 
tlie new world. Who stops to consider that in 
tlie hour of war, and even of danger before the 
war, the American President has more personal 
power than any emperor except the Czar, and 
even he would be swept away if he obstructed the 
will of the pec^le? Children like to fancy that 
kings run about with golden crowns on their 
heads and with purple cloaks. 

It is hardly less childlike to imagine that a pro- 
danution like that of the Emperor Franz Josef 
was written by him personally, and to construe 
It as if he made war on Servia because he wanted 
to take personal vengeance for the murder of his 
heir. Even the distant spectator ought to have 
seen that the whole tremendous pressure of the 
Austrian nation was necessary to force the old 
emperor into a war which be resisted with all the 
instincts of a man who has suffered much and 
who wants at last his pea<x and rest. 

Is it really possible to doubt that Emperor 
William desired nothing but honorable peace 
with aU the world? For twenty-five years he has 
been the most efficient power for European peace. 
He has done more for it than all the European 
peace societies together, and, however often the 
world seemed at the verge of war, his versatile 
mind averted the danger. He knew too well, and 
the whole German pct^le knew too well, that the 
incomparable cultural and industrial growth of 
the nation since the foundation of the young em- 
pire would be horribly threatened by the risks of 
war. Can any sane man really believe the slander 
that all was a long-prepared game which Austria 
was to start, and in which Gennany would wilfully 
force the furies of war into the Russian realm? 

EVEKY ETTOKT IH VAIN 

No, this time e\Yry effort was in vain, and aU 
good will for peace was doomed because the issue 
between the onrushing Slavic worid and the 
German worid bad grown to an overpowering 



force. The struggle between the two civilitations 

was imminent, and where such a histtmc w«ld 
conflict arises the will of individuals is crushed 
until they serve the will of the nauons. The 
Slavs of the southeast, the Servians, had defeated 
their <^pressors, the Turks. It was inevitable 
that their new strength should push them to am- 
bitious plans. It was necessary that they should 
aim toward a new great Slavic empire which would 
border the sea and embrace Austria's Slavic pos- 
sessions. That bad to mean the end of Austria, 
the crumbling of its hist<»ic power. Such ao 
inner, passionate conflict, such an issue of eiist- 
ence, must lead to explosions. 

SLAV AGAINST GERMAN 
Servians kill the archduke. That was Austrb's 
opportunity for an effort to crush the power which 
aimed toward its downfalL But it was no less 
historically necessary that the largest Slavic 
nation, the Russians, should feel that Servia's 
cause was their own. Rus^ knew well that 
while A had recovered from the wounds of the 
Japanese war the Slavic strength was still unequal 
to that of the German nations, but it knew also 
that it could rely on France's latent longing to 
revenge itself for Alsaoe and on En^and's grumbl- 
ing jealousy of the great German rival in the 
worid's markets. At last the chances seemed 
splendid to strike the long delayed blow of the 
Slavic worid against the German. The Czar was 
unable to resist the gigantic pressure of the hour; 
his Government mobilized against both Austria 
and Gennany. 

WHY BLAHE THE KAISEK? 

Is there really any sense in blaming the Ger- 
man emperor for actually declaring war, when the 
Russian hostile preparation was e\idcnt, before 
its slow mobilization was completed and before 
Germany by such loss of time had been brought to 
certain destruction? Four times he urged the Czar 
to abstain from the moving of the Russian troops 
to the frontier; most unwillingly he underto(A to 
urge Austria to new negotiations. But the worid 
contrast of the two civilizations was too deep; 
Russia could not forego its unique chances, and to 
it continued {lassionatcly its armaments, trusting 
that the Frcnd) guns would start <rf themselves. 

The German emperor would have tbamef ully 
neglected h» duties if he had quietly waited lutfl 
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the Rusdan annies were brotight together ftom 
the far East. He had to strike as sooo as the 
war was certain. He therefore had to go through 
the formaUty of declaring war, but it was Russia 
which made the war, and it was part of Russia's 
war making that it forced Germany to declare the 
war first. America undertook without such 
a deep inner conflict a punitive expedition against 
Mexico, not unlike that of Austria against Servia. 
If at that time Japan had declared that it could 
not tolerate such hostility to Mexico and had 
sent all its warships toward California, would the 
President have genially waited until the Japanese 
cruisers entered the Golden Gate, instead of 
putting an ultimatum to the Mikado saying that 
unless the ships stopped it would mean war? 

HEITHEK COULD HELP IT 
Id this historic situation neither Russia nor 
Germany could really act otherwise. The great 
conflict of civilizations was necessarily stronger 
than the mere wishes of peaceful individuals. 
But if it is such a gigantic conflict of Slavic and 
Germanic culture, the sympathies of the progres- 
sive American nation ought not to be so wilfully 
misled and ought not to be whipped into the camp 
of the Cossacks. Americans ought not to rejoice 
when the uncultured hordes of the East march 
over the frontier and aim toward the most eastern 
German dty, toward KSnigsberg, the town of 
Immanuel Kant. 

If this war means such an inevitable conflict of 
the Slavic and the Germanic world, at least it 
ought to be clear to every one who can think his- 
torically that it belongs to the type of war for 
which the world as yet knows no substitute, the 
one type of war which in spite of the terrible losses 
is ultimately moral. Surely no comment on this 
fight of the nations is more absurd than the fri- 
volous cry that this is an immoral war. Every 
war for commercial ends or for personal glory or 
for mere aggrandizement or for revenge, may be 
called immoral, and thus the feelings with which 
Frenchmen and Englishmen join the Slavic forces 
might justly be accused. But both Slavs and 



Germans stand here on moral ground, as both 
are willing to sacrifice labor and life for the con- 
servation of their national culture and very exist* 
ence. Since the days of Napoleon Germany has 
never gone into a war which was more justified 
by the conscience of history. 

THE FLIGHT OF ITALY 

To be sure, there is no lack of elements in this 
war which do hurt the moral feding. In victory 
or defeat Germans will hardly forget the fli^t 
of Italy which, under the flimsiest subterfuges, 
has deserted its aUies in the hour of need. And 
immoral above all is the effort of the world to 
strangle the spirit of Germany by the mere num- 
ber of enemies. That truly is no fair, no moral 
fight, when Germany and Austria are not to stand 
against Russia and Servia alone, which together 
have a population equal to that <rf the two op- 
ponents, but are also attacked from behind 1^ 
France and Enf^and, by Japan and perhaps Rou- 
mania and last, but not least, by the misled public 
opinion of America. 

And this answers at once the pointed question 
which many American papers have discussed 
since the war began, the question whether the 
whole system is not fundamentally wrong, 
whether the armaments which were planned to 
protect the countries and to keq> the balance and 
harmony have not thrown them into a destructive 
war, and whether it would not have been better 
to rely on international arbitration throughout 
the world. The grouping of this war shows why 
Germany would have trampled on her own sacred 
rights if she had laid the armor away and had relied 
on the judgment of the other nations. Would she 
have had the slightest chance for a fair judgment 
if political jealousy, economic rivalry, the vanity 
of revenge, and the aversion of a lower culture had 
been combined against her in an unholy alliance? 
The jury would have been packed, prejudicxs 
would have swept the court room. No; unless 
the Cossacks with their pogroms were to crush 
the culture of Germany she had simply no resort 
left but to trust in her sword and in her prayer. 
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